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BALL'S BLUFF. 

July 25, 1861.—Clear and hot. Making an 
early start from Jones’s tavern, I rode to Han- 
cock, suffering with the intense heat during the 
latter part of my journey. Foresecing also to 
what degree of insolence the success at Manas- 
sas would raise the revolutionary party, I was 
disturbed with serious apprehensions in regard 
to the condition of my family, lest my action 
in the late campaign should be visited upon my 
father. A Union refugee, however, informed 
me he had left all well at Berkeley the day be- 
fore. I dined in Hancock, and crossing the 
river, reached Berkeley in the afternoon. Our 
circle there were all well and comparatively 
cheerful, discussing the battle of Manassas and 
making light of it. 

My father, who had served through the War 
of 1812, insisted that it would require at least 
three years to make soldiers of the American 
Volunteers, and during the process we must 
expect many defeats and humiliations. The 
immediate cause of the loss of: the battle at 
Manassas he thought was, that our available 





force was not used, one half of it at least taking 
no part in the fight, according to accounts. 
For the rest, the atmosphere at Berkeley 
was refreshing with courageous and defiant 
loyalty. The village had not been without its 
special excitements during my absence. Not 
to fall behind the times, the citizens had formed 
a volunteer Home Guard for the purpose of 
police duty and watching over the general wel- 
fare of the community. They kept their head- 
quarters in the Court-house, sat up of nights, 
arrested each other and every body they found 
prowling about. 
that the peace of the lonely village might have 
been better preserved if every body went quigt- 
ly to bed and minded their own business. But 
in times of revolutionary excitement people can 
not keep quiet even in view of their own safety, 
and along the Border every man seemed to 
suppose he had the right to constitute himself 


It was shrewdly suggested 


| a special constable, to arrest and cross-question 


every other man he met with whose business 
he was unacquainted. 
One night Dick Ganoe, a harmless and well- 
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meaning citizen of the Home Guard, arrested 
1 stranger who was riding into town from the 
direction of Winchester. Dismountiig his pris- 
oner, Ganoe led the way to the Court-house, 
lounging along with his musket under his arm 
and his hands in his pockets as was his wont. 
The stranger, who followed in apparent acqui- 
escence, quietly drew a pistol and blew the cit- 
izen’s brains out, then mounted and continued 
his journey northward. This shot also term- 
inated the volunteer labors of the Home Guard. 
It abdicated, and was heard of no more. 

I spent four days here with my family in the 
enjoyment of a social intercourse which was 
cheerful and engaging, despite our adverse sur- 
roundings; yet an ever-present sense of inse- 
curity disturbed my repose, and gloomy fore- 
bodings of a troubled future would cast their 
shadows athwart the sunlight of these genial 
hours. 
in my bedroom, and nightly laid my clothes in 
position to be most conveniently gathered up. 
Still every thing around us remained quiet. 
The way to Winchester was open, and we could 
not hear that any Southern troops had returned 
to the valley. 

A great awe seemed to have quelled the 
spirits of the people. Those who had deceived 
themselves or had been deluded by others into 
the belief that the dismemberment of the na- 
tion would be accomplished without bloodshed, 
now began to realize the true character of the 
contest which was opening. In the first ebul- 
lition of their zeal, the élite of the Virginia 
youth had rushed to the field, many serving as 
privates inthe ranks. The slaughter at Manas- 
sas fell heavier (proportionately) upon this class 
than any other. There was blood upon the 
door-posts of many an aristocratic mansion, 
and, for a season, horror and mourning veiled 
the joy of victory. Among meaner spirits the 
effect of this battle had already begun to mani- 
fest itself in the usual manner. I was informed 
by a neighbor that several of those whom I had 
met on the road to Martinsburg and encouraged 
to resist the assumptions of State officers had 
openly denounced me for it. 

July 29.—To-day I was again warned by a 
friend that armed squads had appeared in the 
vicinity, and that [ was menaced with arrest. 
My leave expires to-morrow, and this news 
shall not hasten my movements. 

July 30.—Clear and warm. Purchased a 
new saddle and refitted generally for my jour- 
ney. I took leave of my friends and family, 
with a sad presentiment that I would never 
again see that social circle cheerful and un- 
broken as I left it. No one there except my 
father knew that I was actually connected with 
the army. I had concealed it from the people 
lest it should bring trouble upon those [I left 
behind. I hid it from some who should have 
known it because I had not the heart to declare 
it. 

As I left the village I perceived the national 
flag still floating on the staff upon the mount- 


I slept with an arsenal of loaded arms | 


ain. The local sympathizers had not had th, 
assurance to touch it. I saluted and took con 
fort. It was still the emblem of power, ciy 
zation, and hope. 

Several miles on my way I was joined by my 
neighbor Aaron Bechtol, who came in from p 
side-road. He was a determined Union map. 
had sent his sons to the National army, and 
now, in view of probable troubles, was 
into voluntary exile. He had just had a 
excited discussion with some Secessionists of 
the vicinity, who twitted him with the res) 
at Manassas, and threatened him with t] 
vengeance of the Confederate authorities, w! 
now held undisputed sway in Virginia. TT 
United States, they said, was a foreign coun 
try, and those that refused to acknowledge t} 
Southern Government must leave it. Bechto! 
replied that, for the present, he would go, as 
he did not care to live where he could not ex- 
press his free opinions. ‘* But mark my words, 
he continued, pointing to the flag that float: 
on the hill, ‘‘ under the protection of that fl 
I will return one day, free and honored, w! 
you and those who make war upon it will | 
in your bloody graves, or hunted into exil 
without pity or shelter.” His words have beer 
literally fulfilled. 

We rode to Hancock together. 
I met another old acquaintance. 


Vill 


li 


i 


By the way 
We stopped, 


| shook hands, conversed in a friendly manne1 


for a few minutes, and then parted forever; 
he wending his way to join the Southern army, 
I following the route toward the national cap- 
ital. 

At Hancock I met my brother-in-law, J. L 
R., recently returned from Florida, and on his 
way to Berkeley. The picture he gives of th 
condition of things in Washington is deplorable 
in the extreme. 

The revolution has broken up his business 
in the South, and the climate has impaired his 
health. His return to Berkeley at this jun 
ture is most fortunate. Commending my familys 
and interests to his care, I told him I was off 
for the army. If we had been fortunate 
Manassas I might have turned back, but th 
cloud of gloom and disaster which overshad- 
ows the national cause had hardened my pur 
pose to iron. 

At Fairview, on the turnpike, I stopped to 
rest and refresh. From the front porch of this 
house there is a beautiful and comprehensiv 
view of the Shenandoah Valley, extending as 
far up as the Massanutten Mountains above 
Front Royal and Strasburg. The towns of 
Williamsport, Martinsburg, and Shepherdstown 
are distinctly visible, while the sites of Har 
per’s Ferry, Charlestown, and Winchester can 
be distinguished. Upon this azure map the 
whole circuit of the late campaign could b 
satisfactorily traced. 

This country had been my play-ground in 
boyhood. Each field, each house, each clump 
of trees recalled some friendly face, some youth- 
ful sport, some genial hour of past delight. 
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There from childhood to maturity I had lived, 
pulent in friendships and social sympathy. 
That fair valley was now the land of mine and 
among them I could 
ee whole squadrons of my kindred and former 
riends—the kindly and generous companions 
It mattered little to me 
yw how they came to be there, through er- 

", perversity, conscience, weakness, or chance. 
[The Potomac that flowed between us now rolled 
i fathomless gulf of blood and fire. On this 
side Iwas alone. There was neither friend, 
ior kinsman, nor neighbor to whom I might 
turn for countenance or counsel in those hours 
f soul weariness which oppress one whose in- 
lividuality is too heavily taxed. On this side 
I found none nearer to me than the acquaint- 
neces of yesterday, marching together as cham- 

ms of a common cause, but strangers to the 
I felt the weight of my position. I 
was an exile indeed, poor, weary, and dispirit- 
d! Yet I had taken my course after calm and 
full deliberation. I had asked no man’s coun- 
sel, and confided my conclusions to one alone. 

I had also saved from the wreck of fortune, 
riendship, and home two jewels of great price 
—talismanie gems, the possession of which 
vould insure me cheerfulness in the midst of 
lefeat and disaster, and supply the place of 
‘ortune hereafter. These were my self-respect 
ind my father’s blessing Courage, O my 
soul! There is inspiration in the recollection 
if that venerable face and fearless spirit— 
nough to brace me for the rugged and event- 
‘ul journey before me. The sun of my life has 
ilready passed the meridian, but there is still 
time to play an honorable part in the magnifi- 
‘ent drama which is developing. 

My reflections were disturbed by the ap- 
proach of a fellow in the uniform of a Federal 
4oldier, who commenced rather unceremonious- 
As I perceived 
1e had been drinking and saw no reason why 
[ was bound to gratify his curiosity, I replied 
ivilly but evasively, and in a manner to mystify 
iim. Iwas presently called to dinner, and when 
[ returned to the bar-room found my late cate- 
chiser lecturing a group of a dozen or twenty 
rough - looking men, and perceived by their 
looks and gestures that I was the subject of 
his discourse. My soldier, evidently advanced 
n drunkenness, ceased speaking as I entered, 
ind, approaching me again, commenced his im- 
pertinent queries. He demanded my name, 
yusiness, and destination, and desired particu- 
larly to know why I was traveling with a map 
of Washington County in my haversack. I re- 
plied evasively as before, and told the landlord 
to have my horse brought out. 

The soldier then made open appeals to the 
by-standers to assist him in arresting me; but 
finding no one disposed to join him, he turned 
to me again, and gave me to understand that 
my talk and appearance were unsatisfactory 
and suspicious, and he was determined to know 
what my business was. I asked him sharply 


my country’s enemies: 


ft 


1e olden times. 


ieart. 


y plying me with questions. 
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who he was, what he was doing here, and upon 
what authority he undertook to question trav- 
elers. He answered, that he was a soldier of 
the Potomac Home Brigade, and he considered 
it his duty to find out whether a man had a 
right to travel about with a map of Maryland 
in his pocket. In return, I informed him that 
I was in the United States service, and attached 
to the Topographical Corps of Patterson's army. 
To py—top-py—to-pee—to hell!” he ex- 
claimed, staggering with the effort to a 
plish the knotty polysyllable. 
a dam’d rebel spy.” 
I retorted, ‘‘ And I know you're a drunken 
blockhead skulking awa 


who will be arrested as a deserter as si 


com 
**T believe vou're 


y from your duty, and 
nas I 
can inform the officer of the next military 
post.” 
I immediately mounted and rode off, leaving 
my soldier to the derision of his companions. 
At sunset I reached Williamsport, and found 
there numerous Union refugees from Martins- 
burg and some military acquaintances. I here 
learned that the Army of the Shenandoah had 
been withdrawn from Harper’s Ferry to Sandy 
Hook on the Maryland side, and that Banks 
had superseded Patterson in command. 
Rode to Har- 
per’s Ferry by way of Sharpsburg and Antietam 
[ron Works. On entering our lines I was put 
under guard, and thus transferred from post to 
post until I arrived at head-quarters, three miles 
distant. These were established at the house 
of a Mr. Miller, on the bluff above Sandy Hook. 
Dismounting, I advanced with my guard to the 
where we were stopped by a sentinel. I 
inquired for Captain Simpson, my chief; but 
no one seemed to know any thing about any 


July 31.—Clear and warm. 


gate, 


body, and I saw none but strangers around me. 
Under the trees in the yard, about ten paces 
distant, I saw two officers standing apart and 
engaged in earnest conversation. One a man 
apparently of middle age and medium height, 
dark complexion, and angular face, stern coun- 
tenance, and dignified manner; the other a 
much younger tall, handsome, and 
soldierly. 

I addressed this pair with, ‘‘ Colonel, can 
you tell me where Captain Simpson’s quarters 
are?” The elder officer replied courteously, in 
a deep-toned voice, ‘‘ You had better call the 
sergeant of the guard.” The younger called 
sharply to the sentinel ‘‘to see what that man 
wanted.” ‘ 

I had begun to feel annoyed and irritated 
when Captain Abert, of the Topographical 
Corps, happening to pass recognized me, and 
relieved me from my embarrassment. He 
then introduced me to the officers, Major-Gen- 
eral Banks, commanding the Army of the 
Shenandoah, and his Adjutant-General, Cap- 
tain Robert Williams. General Barks re- 
ceived me courteously, and we had some con- 
in to the Captain 
Williams was an officer of the regular army, 
and a brother Virginian, which, under present 


person, 


versation reference war. 
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circumstances, is more than ever an especial 
claim to friendship. 

I found the Topographical camp in a peach 
orchard adjoining the house, and re-entered 
my old quarters with those feelings of pleasure 
which are common to men and animals on re- 
visiting places that have once sheltered them. 
My pony testified his accordance with this sen- 
timent by repeated friendly whinnies as he 
rubbed noses with his equine companions of the 
late campaign. 

Except General Patterson’s personal aids.all 
the staff had remained, and was busily engaged 
in organizing a new Army of the Shenandoah 
on a more enduring basis than that which had 
recently evaporated. The regular cavalry un- 
der Thomas, Doubleday’s battery, and the Rhode 
Island artillery, were still with us, while fresh 
regiments, enlisted for the war, were industri- 
ously drilling on the open fields in sight. The 
humiliations of the late campaigns had been 
discussed and accepted as national blessings 
(in disguise); although it required very strong 
philosophical magnifiers to enable some of us 
to see through the disguise. 

I had hoped that an early and decisive over- 
throw of the insurgent forces would have quench- 
ed the spirit of sedition, and have saved the 
South from the terrible calamities and hopeless 
ruin that a long war must inevitably bring upon 
her. But with the dawning of a martial era 
the mind naturally reverts to the dogmas of 
the sword. ‘God is great ;” ‘‘ whatever is, is 
right ;” ‘* whatever is to be, will be.” 

The week following my reinstallment in the 
Topographical quarters was occupied in pro- 
jecting an accurate map of the northern dis- 
tricts of Virginia, which were evidently des- 
tined to be the most important theatre of war. 
I was astonished to ascertain how limited and 
inaccurate was the information at Washington 
in regard to the topography, geography, and 
statistics of the interior of Virginia; while the 
Government had most complete and accurate 
surveys of all the Southern coasts, and thorough 
topographical maps of the Southwestern States 
and Territories, even to Oregon and California. 
The Ancient Dominion had jealously main- 
tained her constitutional impenetrability. No 
National scow was ever permitted to rake mud 
out of her rivers, and no Federal engineer to 
set up his tripod on her sacred soil. ‘The con- 
sequence was that reliable maps of the country 
could not be procured. We set about remedy- 
ing this evil by all the means in our power, re- 
ducing the various county surveys in our pos- 
session to uniformity, examining refugees white 
and black, and eking out such uncertain inform- 
ation with my personal knowledge of the coun- 
try, which was considerable. 

This occupation was varied by visits to the 
surrounding camps, locating military roads, and 
reconnoitring expeditions to the neighboring 
heights. 

On Sunday I attended divine service with 
the staff. Our canopy was a large mulberry- 
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THE DRUM EUOCLESIASTIO. 


tree. The chaplain of the Twelfth Mass 
setts officiated from a pulpit which remind 
one of Hudibras’s 
-“drum eccleiastic, 
Beaten with fist instead of a stick.” 

The regiment unarmed, neatly clad, and 
voutly-mannered, formed in hollow square, i 
After the se 
mon we called at the quarters of the Colon 
commanding, Fletcher Webster, and had som 
fine music from the band. 

A squad of our infantry made a successfu 
raid into Loudon County, killing and wound 
ing five rebels, and capturing nine men an 
nineteen horses. I went out to see the pris 
oners, but did not recognize any acquaintance 
among them. They were a seedy, poorly 
equipped company, and did not present a ver 
formidable appearance. 

August 8.—My chief, Captain Simpson, hay 
ing been commissioned Colonel of the Fourt! 
New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, left us to-day, 
turning over the Topographical Establishmen 
to Captain James Abert. At the same tim 
Colonel Fitz John Porter and Captain Newtor 
were appointed Brigadiers in the Volunteer 
service, and many other promotions were 
spoken of, which indicated a speedy breaking 
up and rearrangement of our staff and soci 
relations. 

August 15.—A pressing call from head-quar 
ters for route maps indicated that some move 
ment was imminent. It had been reported, it 
seems, that Beauregard was about crossing at 
the Point of Rocks with forty thousand men t 
cut off Banks’s force from Washington. 

I do not credit these reports, as I believe 
that policy will restrain the Confederates fron 
making any aggressive movements at this time. 
They have succeeded, as they suppose, in dis 
membering the country and establishing a very 
handsome empire for themselves, and now onl) 
wish to be let alone, that they may the mor 
securely organize and consolidate their power. 
They will not fire another gun if they can hel} 
it, nor do aught else to arouse the dormant 
power of this purblind and amiable giant, the 
American People. Their astounding !uck at 


closing the place of worship. 





Manassas has soothed the wounded vanity of 


the Southern rank and file, and the line of the 
Potomac will satisfy the imperial cupidity of 
the leaders, for the present at least. The hope 
f peaceful secession being blighted, they are 
vary about urging the war to extremities, and 
hope to accomplish their full purpose yet by 
negotiation and compromise. 
sons, I think, they abstained from Washington 
after the late battle; and for these réasons, I 
think, a crossing of the Potomac is not in their 
present programme, 


For these rea- 


August 17, Saturday.— To-day the army 
struck tents and moved It 
loudy and threatening rain, and the staff did 
not get off until about the middle of the after- 


eastward. was 


noon. 

We took the road over the river bluffs, cross- 
ing the Catoctin ridge near the Point of Rocks, 
and halting at night in an apple orchard near 
in obscure hamlet called Lickville. Our trains 
ad moved by the Jeffersonville road, and in 

msequence we found ourselves without shel- 
ter, beds, or provisions. A crop of oats lately 
cut in shocks in the orchard, and our 
horses helped themselves without any qualms 
The men followed their ex- 
umple, and ate apples to amuse their hungry 
stomachs. A chilly rain had set in, and the 
officers grouped themselves around the fires 
kindled beneath the sheltering apple-trees. 
Feeling the need of something more substan- 
tial, Captain A 
and at a neighboring farm-house got a supper 
f light rolls, milk, stewed chicken, and ham, 
served by a sweet-faced girl of some twelve or 
fourteen years. Restored and humanized by 
the meal, we thought of the comfort of our 
commandinggpftieer, and carried a plateful of 
yur forage to the General. 

As night advanced the rain became heavier, 
ind no baggage train. The chiefs spread their 
shawls and blankets beneath the apple-trees, 
ind prepared to pass the night en bivouac. My 
Captain, who was an old Rocky Mountain cam- 
paigner, Made it a rule ‘‘never to go hungry | 
f he could get a meal, and never to sleep in 
the rain if he could find a dry spot.” So we 
bethought ourselves of a deserted log-house 
which stood, like an eyeless skull, in an adjoin- 
ing field. Leaving our horses picketed up to 
their bellies in oats, we shouldered our saddles 
and took possession of our discovery. There 
were neither doors nor windows, but the roof 
and flooring were sound, and we soon had a 
fire roaring in the mouldy chimney. 

Here we dried our blankets and brought oat | 
straw enough for comfortable beds, and then | 
betook ourselves to sleep. 


stood 


yf conscience. 


-and myself went foraging, 


Alarmed at our} 


presence, a pair of owls, who lodged in the at- | 


tic, commenced scratching and hooting, but we 
did not disturb each other long. 

August 18, Sunday.—It was still raining when | 
we arose. The earth was soaked and the foli- 
age dripping. Our friends who roosted in the 
orchard had a flaccid, uncomfortable look ; but 
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the staff wagons had arrived, and preparations 
There 

Ev- 
Baggage, serv- 
ants, wagons, and extra horses were strayed 
and lost; regiments had been separated from 
their trains ; offi- 
cers had straggled from their regiments, and 
men from their officers. The heavy artillery 
had broken down; wagons had stuck in the 
mud, and others overset; teamsters had thrown 


were made for establishing our camp. 
was complaint and confusion on all sides. 
ery body thissed something. 


brigades had lost their way ; 


out ordnance and commissary stores to lighten 
their loads, and left them té@ perish in the rain. 
Others had got drunk and abandoned their 
charges altogether. Men were scattered over 
the country generally, hungering and plunder- 
ing. 

It was the first march of an undisciplined 
army, aggravated by the additional misfortune 
of a heavy rain and bad roads. As the details 
came in during the day it seemed as if a Pan- 
dora’s box of petty disasters had been opened 
among us. Yet by the following morning all 
the mistakes and accidents had been rectified 
and repaired, and the army moved in fine or- 
der through the Carroll Manor to an encamp- 
ment on the east bank of the Monocacy River, 
opposite suckeystown. 

Lieutenants S- and B——, of the Regu- 
lar service, were appointed aids to the com- 
manding General, and doubtless felt the dig- 
nity and responsibility of their new position. 
As we rode through Buckeystown in state a 
Volunteer Infantry man, who was seated on a 
fence, gave Lieutenant S- a friendly poke 
in the ribs to attract his attention. The young 
aid-de-camp turned fiercely to resent the in 
dignity, and met the and 
bland inquiry of the incipient soldier : 

‘*T say, Mister, is that Banks there, that 
feller with the leather cap ?” 

Even the educated martinet was mollified 
by the innocent earnestness of the questioner. 
He replied, politely and emphatically, ‘‘ That 
is General Banks.” 

A little further on another musket-bearer, 
more advanced in military etiquette by several 
degrees, as he sits squatted on the top rail, sa- 
lutes the passing cortége by presenting arms, 
barrel to front. . 

A ugust 20, 


unconscious face 


Tuesday.—Fair and pleasant. 
Amused myself sketching a most charming 
view from my tent door. As I had left home 
totally unprovided with extra clothes, I found 
my suit too thin for the chilling rains of the 


| season, and bought a horse blanket from Frisby 


the cook to serve me as a cloak. 

August 21.—To-day Captain A—— started 
with his party to reconnoitre and survey the 
roads toward the Potomac River. The com- 
pany consisted of Captain A——, chief, with 
Mr. Luce and myself as assistants, then came 
our followers: Benjamin the Swiss valet, Swi- 
zert the groom, Henshaw the teamster, and 
Frisby the big cook, with two of Thomas’s dra- 
goons as escort—in all, nine men and twelve 
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population are Southern sympa 
thizers. At Poolsville we wer 
hospitably received by Genera 
Stone, and pitched our tents o; 
the common beside his head 
quarters. We then started , 

to reconnoitre the different road 
—I was ordered to view tl] 

leading toward Conrad's Fe 

On my way I called at the qua 
ters of Colonel Cogswell, com 
manding the New York Forty 
second, Tammany Regim nt 
The Colonel, who was a West 
Point officer, accompanied m¢ 
to the river banks, and pointe; 
out the enemy’s camps and must 
important localities. From 

hill I sketched a topographical 


A COMPROMISE BETWEEN DUTY AND LAZINESS. view, including the Ferry, Ball's 
Bluff, and the town of Leesburg, 
horses. About one o’clock p.m. we halted and | four miles distant. We had a strong guard 
pitched our tents in Howard’s meadow, at the | the crossing, and as we rode back to camp : 
foot of Sugar-Loaf Mountain. This is a pic- | volunteer dragoon passed us, riding at full speed 
turesque little group that rises in the midst of | toward Poolsville. Cogswell halted him and 
the plain country on the east side of the Mono- | demanded his news. In a-voice husky with trep 
cacy River. It is totally disconnected with | idation he said the pickets had been fired on, 
any of the regular mountain ranges of this re- | and the enemy was crossing in great force. H¢ 
gion, and its loftiest summit attains the height | was almost too much blown and hurried to giv. 
of 1300 feet above the sea. This peak we as- | details, but the Colonel was peremptory with hi 
cended, and from it studied the localities and | cross-questions. 
topography of the country for twenty miles ‘*How many shots were fired before yo 
around, and on both sides of the Potomac. | left?” 
We could see the enemy’s camps at Leesburg,; ‘‘One!” said the fellow, catching his breath 
and our own forces guarding the fords at vari- | ‘‘I heard it myself.” 
ous points, while Stone’s encampments around ** And how many men did you see coming ? 
Poolsville seemed almost beneath our feet. The messenger reflected a little. ‘‘'T'wo,’ 
August 22.—We moved through Barnesville | said he. 

this morning, and found it very difficult to ob- The Colonel suggested that heyas exaggel 
tain any information from the people about the , ating. 
country or the roads. I think this is more the He declared he was not. He had also hear 
result of ill-will than of ignorance, as most of the | the drums beating, and saw them coming be 


TOPOGRAPHICAL CAMP AT SUGAR-LOAF MOUNTAIN, 
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yond a doubt. And with this he sped on to| and water, amusing ourselves with philosophical 


General Stone with the important tidings. | comments on the times, and pleasant stories of 


Cogswell, who was better mounted than I, rode 
rapidly back to prevent his regiment being dis- 
turbed by the news. 

Since the battle of Manassas the troops seem 
to have been afflicted with a chronic affection 
of the nerves. The hum of a beetle through 
the air is sufficient to drive in a picket, and the 
sight of a negro in a canoe will stampede a 
whole regiment. 

General Stone tells me that a few days ago 
he received information from a reliable loyal 
itizen, an eye-witness of the facts, that the 
mnemy occupied a certain island in force, and 
was engaged in constructing an immense raft 
to enable them to cross the river. The Gen- 
eral immediately visited the island indicated, 
and found it a desert with no trace of human 
occupancy upon it, the only foundation for the 
raft story being a large accumulation of drift- 
w 0d. 

As I passed Camp Tammany I saw the Colonel 
sitting in his tent door smoking a quiet cigar. 
Just then I perceived that I was threatened 
with a danger more certain and imminent than 
an attack from the rebels. A dark thunder- 
cloud, all unperceived, had rolled up from the 
west, and a low-muttered growl warned me 
that my time was short. I started for Pools- 
ville at full speed, and had barely time to un- 
saddle when the hurricane burst upon us with 
a sweeping crash. My frail tabernacle flapped 
and rocked so violently that I was obliged to 
hold on to the poles to prevent its blowing over. 
The rain came down by bucketsful, and the 
level common was presently flooded. The Cap- 
tain, who had returned from his reconnoissance, 
took refuge with me, the only dry spot in camp 
being a hillock in the centre of my tent. On 
this I collected my baggage, and here the Cap- 
tain and [ sat, enveloped in darkness, mud, 


| former adventures. 


| 





When the fury of the 
storm was spent we looked out for supper, but 
the whole common was afloat, and the cook was 
in despair. The General’s hospitable mess ta- 
ble supplied our wants for the evening. Luce 
was still missing, and as he was recklessly ven- 
turesome we surmised that he had been cap- 
tured; but he at length returned, his boots full 
of water, drenched and hungry, with a plenti- 
ful supply of topographical notes, however. 

August 23.—I slept last night with my oil- 
cloth sacking spread on a bed of mud, soft at 
least, if not wholesome. This morning, before 
rising, I gathered a supply of mushrooms whic} 
had sprung up around my couch. The com- 
mons were full of them, and we had a mess for 
breakfast. 

But I must not waste too much time on these 
trivialities. However agreeable it may be per- 
sonally to recall the minutest incidents of these 
days of cheerful hope and exciting expectancy, 
it can not be supposed that the public will pa- 
tiently tread the slow, meandering path with 
the hope that it will lead in time to a field of 
historic incident. We must cut it short. 

On Sunday, August 25, our party, after mak- 
ing a circuit through Dawsonville, Darnestown, 
Rockville, Mechanicsville, Brookville, Unity, 
and Damascus, rejoined the army, which we 
found encamped upon the hills about Hyatts- 
town. Here the commanding General review- 
ed his force, amounting to ten thousand men 
of all arms. 

On the 29th the army took position around 
Darnestown, extending its lines so as to meet 
Stone’s command on the right, and the National 
forces under M‘Call at Tenallytown on the left. 
The topographical party established their camp 
in a pleasant meadow adjoining the village and 
opposite a grocery store. Here we spread our 
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humid establishment to catch the rays of a geni- 
al sun, and prepared to luxuriate in unlimited 
butter and eggs. The untethered horses gam- 
boled and whinnied at will through the exuber- 
ant pasture. Every thing looked cheerful and 
jolly. Our gipsy life was eminently healthful; 
and here, in the midst of rest and plenty, we 
concluded that campaigning was not so dread- 
ful after all. My friends and family were all 
well, and the war would presently be over (Mr. 
Seward had said so), and I would then return 
to them to tell my adventures and enjoy my 
laurels. 

He who has not learned to dread these mo- 
ments of self-gratulation, of happy abandon- 
ment, has read but superficially in the mystic 
volume of human life. How strangely is the 
shadow of coming misfortune ever mingled 
with the light of present joy. ‘Soul, take 
thine ease—thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years.” The man has scarcely uttered 
the thought when he hears the awful voice: 
“Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be re- 
quired of thee.” ‘To appease this fearful pow- 
er the Emperor Augustus (one day in every 
year) descended from his throne, put off his 
purple robes, and, clothing himself in rags 
and humility, poured out libations to the dark 
Fate who lies continually in wait for the lucky. 
The story of the sword of Damocles suspended 
over the feast is but another version of the same 
idea. How often in my life have these pre- 
sentiments been fatally realized! How often 
has the boastful word trembling on my lips been 
suppressed by a vague dread of impending evil! 
How often, in the privacy of my own soul, have 
I smothered the glow of self-satisfaction, and 
poured libations of secret humility to avert the 
anger of the dark goddess! Is this supersti- 
tion? Perhaps so; but_it is not the less a 
pervading human instinct, recognized in every 
age and among all peoples, ‘‘Homo sum: 
humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 

This afternoon, to complete my contentment, 
I received a letter from my wife. On opening 
it the first sentence that struck my eye froze 
all my blood: ‘* We have heard from our pris- 
oners at Winchester. They are quite well.” 

This was all she said on the subject. There 
had evidently been other letters which had 
miscarried; but these few words, so obscure 
and unsatisfactory, left me no room to doubt 
who these ‘‘ prisoners” were. I was sure my 
father and my cousin, Edmund Pendleton, had 
been arrested by the revolutionists and carried 
to Winchester. The absence of all definite in- 
formation left me a prey to vague fears, worse 
than any form of reality. The evil I had most 
apprehended had fallen upon me. I was haunt- 
ed by visions of his feeble form and venerable 
face, bowed with unwonted privations and 
shameful indignities. Yet I felt strong in the 
assurance that his stern, defiant soul would not 
quail under any outrage that the traitors by 
whom he was surrounded might offer him. 

I deeply felt my own helplessness. 


The 
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Government was as helpless as I was. 


But it 

Next 
my fa 
on the 


is not good to dwell upon these subjects. 
day I saw in the papers an account of 
ther’s arrest, confirming my surmises 
subject. 

August 31.—The topographical party start: 
to-day on another surveying tour. The peop] 
complain terribly of the National soldiers. 'T] 
are accused of harrying potato-patches, viol 
ing hen-roosts, and burning fence rails withou: 
I find these complaint 
are a very fair test of the political leanings of 
individuals. Friends of the Government ¢ 
not regret the little inconveniences incident t 
the military occupation, and give cheerfully oj 
their stores. Sympathizers with the rebellior 
screech and cackle louder than their unluck) 
poultry during a raid. , 

The country is also filled with refugees frén 
the south side of the Potomac, running away t 
escape conscription. Some find honorable plac s 


remorse or economy. 


in the National army, others seek employment 
among the neighboritlg farmers, and endeavo 
to support themselves ; another class sponge o1 
their Maryland acquaintance for a subsistence, 
talking secession and Southern rights the while. 
and boasting of their Virginian blood. Ou 
Government should send these wortbies back 
to the sacred soil whence they sprung. 

September 6.—Visited Washington on som« 
business with the Topographical Department. 
The view of the city, with its cireumjacent 
camps, from the heights of Georgetown, was 
magnificent. On the street I met the District 
Marshal, Colonei Lamon, who told me th 
President would be pleased to see me, and w 
arranged a visit for to-morrow morning at nine 

September 7, Saturday.—According to yes 
terday’s arrangement I called to see the Presi- 
dent with Marshal Lamon. We found him i 
his office, and alone. On our entrance he calle 
a clerk, expedited some business he had o1 
hand, and then turned to converse with us 
This he did with an air of honest and unre- 
served affability, and with one leg over the arm 
of his chair. His personal appearance was not 
so awkward or ungainly as I had expected. 
His face was hard and angular, but lighted with 
an expression of benevolence and sincerity that 
warmed the heart; nor was his manner want- 
ing in native dignity. We exchanged a few 
sentences of commonplace, when Colonel La- 
mon mentioned to him whose sonI was. He 
said he knew that, and was about to inquire 
after my father particularly. His visit last 
spring, he said, had made an agreeable impres 
sion on him, and had given him much encour 
agement. It was at atime when there seemed 
to be no solid political opinion whereon to bas 
a hope. Colonel Strother had shown himselt 
a strong, brave old man—one after his ow 
heart. At this point our conversation was in 
terrupted by the entrance of Secretary Cam 
eron, to whom I was introduced, and then w 
immediately withdrew. 

I had called to see the President more through 
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a spirit of acquiescence than from any feeling 
of personal regard. I was, on the contrary, 
through common report, decidedly prejudiced 
wainst him as a man. During this short in- 
terview the whole current of my feelings was 
changed. There was something in his appear- 
ance and manner which touched me deeply, 
and warmed my heart towagl him. Called 
from comparative obscurity to take the chief 
place in a Government which seemed doomed 
to speedy and hideous destruction, it appeared 
not so much a position of power and honor that 
1e was called to occupy, but rather the place 
of chief victim to the fury of a treacherous and 
bloody revolution. Instead of the support and 
encouragement which he needed and meekly 
asked from all true men, the howls and exe- 
crations of his open and armed enemies were 
not so bitter as the sneers and revilings of the 
factions among those of whose cause he was 
the chosen head. All unarmed and unpre- 
pared, perhaps unfit, for the vast responsibili- 
ties thus thrust upon him, he exhibited always 
so much of honest and earnest simplicity—so 
anxious and sincere a desire to fulfill properly 
the duties of his great office—so much meek- 
ness under wrong and insult, such readiness to 
acknowledge error or failure, such total abne- 
gation of self, that it seemed impossible for any 
true man not to yield him the fullest confidence 
and sympathy. Although I sometimes differed 
with the President in his political views and ac- 
tion, I never met Mr. Lincoln personally that 
these friendly sentiments were not warmly re- 
vived. 


September 9.—Returned to Darnestown Camp | 


to-day, and spent the afternoon reading and 
discussing ‘‘ Napoleon’s Military Thoughts and 
Maxims.” Thus far, in the conduct of our war, 
we have violated every principle he lays down, 


both positively and negatively. We have done | 


those things we ought not to have done, and 
have left undone those things we ought to have 
done. 


September 17.—To-day we received informa- 
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EDWAKD'S FERRY. 


tion from General Stone that he intended try- 
ing the range of his guns on the enemy’s camps 
and earth-works near the river. Having, pre- 
pared a map of Loudon County, with topo- 
graphical and statistical notes, for his use, I 
rode up to Poolsville to witness the artillery 
practice. 

Arrived in time to dine with the General. 
After which a furious rain-storm concluded the 
day. This is my third visit to these head- 
quarters, and at each visit I have encountered 
a storm of unusual violence. Among the an- 
cients this would be considered a bad omen. 

September 18.—The General went out to Ed- 
ward's Ferry with two batteries of light artil 
lery—one of them 10-pounder Parrotts. On 
the southern bluffs we could see the redoubts, 
above and below the mouth of Goose Creek. 
The upper work was out of range and appeared 
to be crowded with men. The lower work was 
only in process of construction, and being with- 
in easy range our guns were directed against 
it. A section of Parrotts were masked in a hol- 
low road while the other guns were sent around 
to obtain a cross-fire. 

While we were waiting the signal to open, a 
bevy of country lasses with their beaux ap- 
proached us. Willing to do the honors I of 
fered my field-glass to the prettiest of our vis- 
itors. She asked in a languishing tone: ‘‘ And 
can we really see the Southern soldiers?” I 
assured her she might see the color of their 
eyes with the glass, and, adjusting it, gave her 
the opportunity of satisfying herself. 

‘* How charming!” she exclaimed. ‘*‘ How 
romantic it seems; and are you really going to 
throw shells at them ?” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

‘*What! without giving them notice before- 
hand? Ah, that will be cruel!” 

I told her not so cruel as it might. appear. 
The first shell would probably miss them, and 
then they would have an opportunity of getting 
out of the way. 


*“* Ah, the gallant fellows! But it would be 


“* 
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a shame if you should happen to hurt any of 
them.” 

‘*From the interest you express, Miss, I 
suppose you are from the South.” 

‘*No,” she replied; ‘I have never been in 
Virginia ;” and then she sighed, as if she deep- 
ly felt the lack of that proud experience; but 
then sparkling up, as if to palliate the confessed 
opprobrium, ‘‘ I had a cousin who once lived in 
Virginia for several years, and I do so love and 
admire Virginians.” 

This conversation was brought to a sudden 
conclusion by the roar of the guns. The shells 
fell with remarkable accuracy in and about the 
sarth-work, which presently resembled an ant- 
hill which has received a kick—the working 
parties scattered at a double-quick and disap- 
peared in the adjacent woods. The guns were 
then turned on the distant work ; but the shells 
fell short. The men on the parapets replied 
to our futile efforts with certain gestures dis- 
respectful and contemptuous in the highest de- 
gree, and not calculated to impress their fair 
admirers on the northern bank with very high 
ideas of their breeding. Indeed the ladies took 
leave at this stage of the performance. 

In estimating the motives which led many 
persons to take sides against their Government 
in this great war we are astonished at the im- 
mense influence of mere Anglo-Saxon snobbery. 


The rebellion is supposed to be aristocratic, | 


consequently every body of doubtful social posi- 
tion professes sympathy with the rebellion, and 
exhibits zeal in proportion to his or her so- 
cial deficiencies. Every lazy village mechanic 
ashamed of his trade, every petty farmer’s son 
with the tastes and education of a stable-boy, 
espouses the cause of the Southern gentleman 


as his own, and forthwith assumes the mouth- | 


ing tone and arrogant bearing supposed to dis- 
tinguish that much-admired and envied class. 
The ladies, God bless them! are the patented 
and persistent patronesses of all the Ernanis 
and other romantic rebels, highwaymen, and 
murderers, etc., etc. Yet, after all, I can not 
perceive that this perversity of sentiment has 
divested them of their charms or weakened 
their influence, so I reiterate God bless them! 

September 21.—Bright andwarm. This morn- 
ing I started with Captain A in an ambu- 
lance to reconnoitre the roads toward the great 
Falls of the Potomac. Drove to Dufeif’s, who 
gave us some valuable information about the 


5 se | 
country and a bushel of fine Lapland Mercer 


potatoes, an invaluable acquisition to our mess. 


Volunteers, commanded by Colonel Hayes. We 
met with a hospitable reception at head-quar- 
ters, and dined pleasantly with the Colonel, 
Lieutenant - Colonel Oliphant, and Adjutant 
Matthews. 

After dinner we viewed the opposite shore 
from an eminence and discovered a cavalry 
picket of the enemy. I climbed to the top of 
a high tree to enlarge my horizon, but was 
driven down by a shower of rain. The pickets 
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| gotten in a greater excitement. 


| dier’s report. 
|rain and darkness, but as we waited half a 


kept up a continual dropping fire at each othe; 
across the river, which is not more than forty 
yards wide here. There was otherwise no lack 
of excitement at the post, and messengers wer 
continually arriving with open eyes and mout 
to report some suspicious or alarming circum 
stance. During the afternoon two prisoners 
were brought in who had been taken from , 
canal-boat, not being provided with proper 
passes. One of them began to explain his 
position with much vociferation, and a Yank 
twang so unmistakable, that every body laugh, 
agreeing that if he was found on the other sj 
of the river his tongue would hang him. Oy 
this side it procured his immediate liberation, 
No sooner was this case disposed of than for- 
A soldier en- 
tered reporting that the rebels were crossin; 
in great force just above the Falls. There was 
immediately a girding on of swords and a re- 


| newal of pistol-caps, as if preparing for a hand- 


to-hand fight. ‘The servants were ordered t 
load the spare muskets and the drums beat th 
long roll. Captain A—— and myself mack 
some quiet preparation and then seated ou 
selves upon the porch, not crediting the sol 
The regiment moved out in th 


hour and heard go firing we spread our blank 
ets and went to sleep. 

Our rest was again disturbed by another mes- 
senger with more alarming tidings—a telegram 
from General Banks, asking if there was an at 
tempt on the part of the enemy to cross, and 
offering reinforcements. Another telegram 
from General M‘Call, at Tenallytown, stating 
that an attack was anticipated and warning the 
commander of the post to be on the alert. 

It seemed strange that these intimations of 
an attack should have come simultaneously 
from distant points and high quarters, thus ap- 
pearing to corroborate the vague report of the 
guard. From the nature of the neighboring 
country I did not believe it possible that any 
large foree would undertake a crossing here, 
and concluded the whole matter was one of the 
usual stampedes. Upon this theory the Cap- 
tain and myself retired to sleep a second time, 


| and got through the night quite comfortably. 


Next morning it was ascertained that one of 
the sentinels had seen a tow-head (a small rock 
covered with brush) in the river, and imag- 
ined it a boat filled with rebels. The officer 
of the guard being called actually saw a boat, 


| with men in it, moving stealthily under the 
At the Falls we found the Eighth Pennsylvania | 


shadow of the opposing shore; this his fancy 
converted into an army, and so the regiment 
stood under arms all night in the rain, adding 
a dozen or twenty to the sick list. The boat 
which furnished the occasion for all this row 
was one sent out by Colonel Hayes himself, with 
a scouting party. This party returned to break- 
fast, bringing with them a ragged and woe- 
begone captive from the enemy’s lines. This 
fellow informed us that he had been conscript- 
ed into the rebel army, and had come home on 
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codhali 
sick leave to see his father. He had neither shoes | 
nor hat, and looked as if he had not had a full | 
meal for amonth. He knew of no troops near- | 
er than Leesburg and Manassas Junction, ex- | 
cept the cavalry picket before observed. He | 
was released and sent home. 
Sunday.—In honor of the day | 
the pickets had agreed to abstain from the friv- | 
olous week-day amusement of shooting each 
other. We accompanied the Colonel and reg- 
imental staff through the rocky and tangled 
ground between the canal and the river bank, 
where the picket-line was established. From | 
an average width of half a mile above, the river 
here narrows suddenly, flowing in a deep and 
rapid current between opposing cliffs, not more 
than forty yards apart. The summits of these 
perpendicular walls are fringed with a dense 
growth of evergreens, and exhibit a natural 
line, where the advantages of stockade, para- 
pet, and casemate are all combined. Across | 
this narrow and romantic gulf the men had| 
been waging a desultory war for 
peppering each other from the 

crevices of the rocks. One of the sentinels | 
pointed out the tree from behind which he | 
made his observations, and which was skinned | 
in a dozen places by adverse bullets. Another | 
showed his cap, which had been exposed on a | 
stick, and immediately perforated with two 
balls ; a third exhibited a scratch on his check, 
received while he was peeping too eagerly 
around a rock. 

To-day there was peace, and the men sat 
amicably conversing across the gulf. 
ours had already swum over and was exchang- 
ing a friendly drink with his late antagonist at 
ball-play. On the appearance of our officers | 
upon the scene a fine-looking fellow, with 
plume and sabre, and wearing a light-blue | 
over-coat, showed himself on the opposite plat- | 
form, and announced himself as Captain 

I missed the name), of Albemarle County, of 
Third Regiment of Virginia Cavalry, and com- 
manding the Confederate picket. In his gal- | 
lant bearing and broad accent I readily recog- | 
nized a lower country Virginian. The cessa- 
tion of picket-shooting was agreed upon au- 
thoritatively, the Confederate Captain engag- | 
ing himself that it should not be renewed as} 
long as he remained at the post. The in-| 
tercourse was otherwise limited to courteous 
speeches, vague expressions of regret at our 
unfortunate differences, and hopes of a speedy 
peace. I recognized in a Lieutenant Wever, 
who appeared beside the Captain, a former 
acquaintance from the vicinity of Harper’s 
Ferry. The private soldiers were freer in their | 
communications as they warmed with their whis- | 
ky. They hoped there would not be another | 
general battle, and mutually damned their po- | 
litical leaders for having got them into a quar- | 
rel so needless and ruinous to all parties. I 
did not join in the conversation, but sat apart 
musing on the dramatic significance of the 
scene. 
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several days, 
thickets and | 


One of 








| their chief. 


On one side, the tall, soldier-like figure of 
the Virginian stood out from the dark back- 
ground of pines; while grouped around, be- 
neath their shadows, appeared his ragged, rug- 
ged, sun-burnt followers, like brigands around 
His forehead was high and his 
bearing proud; his speech was friendly, but 
measured ; his courtesy was frank, but not fa- 
miliar. His men kept in the shade and did 
not interrupt him. There stood Chivalry and 
Serfdom, side by side—the types of ancient 
Feudalism, lingering in the lap of American 
Republicanism. The historic past, with 
prejudices and generosities, its poetry and its 
poverty, its meanness and its grandeur, its 
weakness and its power, clearly defined—an 
anomaly in the light of modern civilization, a 
stumbling-block in the path of the nineteenth 
century. 

On the northern parapet crowded the stout, 
well-clad, red-cheeked, and good-natured 
Pennsylvanians, nudging their officers and in- 


its 


terrupting their talk, guileless of any suspicion 
of superiority of one man over another, except 
such as he might win by his personal abilities, 
or hold temporarily by right of office ; guileless, 
too, of anger or hatred against their perverse 
neighbors; wondering what demon had pos- 
sessed them to raise this row, to make them- 
selves and others so uncomfortable, wasting 
money and spoiling trade. They laughed and 
jested as frankly as they would have done six 
months ago, when they mixed freely as people 
of one nation and one Government, buying, 
selling, and giving in marriage, reciprocally 
rejoicing in the glory of their common history, 
boasting of the promised grandeur of their 
common future. Here the American 
people; the other party in the irrepressible 
conflict of the present with the past—of the 
living age with the opinions of decadent cen- 
turies. 

The friendly tone and familiar accents of the 
lowland tongue revived many memories of the 
olden times of peace and good-fellowship, of 
home and friends, that I had worn in my heart 
of hearts. The war seemed a cruel absurdity, 
a something still impossible to realize. The 
natural and sentimental features of the scene 
impressively illustrated the beautiful verses of 
Coleridge : 


stood 


“They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs that have been rent asunder; 
A dreary sea now flows between, 
But neither time, nor rain, nor thunder 
Shall fully do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been. 


The sadness of regret had touched more hearts 
than mine. As we left the ground I observed 
the good old Colonel hastily dash his hand 
across his eyes. ‘‘It seems hard,” he said, 
‘*that we who were so lately one and insepara- 
ble should be fighting in this way. We must 
have no more scenes of this sort, or I can not 
do my duty. 
guard, ‘‘if you shoot one of those fellow-citi- 


3oys,” he said, addressing the 
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zens of ours over there unnecessarily, I'll hang | the company with great unction. We , 
| camped for the night on the field of battle. 
I believe that all these stampedes along the | 


you as high as Haman!” 


river originate from an apprehension which 
prevailed at Washington that the enemy was 
prepared to force our lines, and effect a cross- 
ing somewhere, for the purpose of co-operating 
with the late Maryland Legislature in its at- 
tempts to drag the unwilling people of the State 
into the rebellion. ‘The first act of high and 
virile statesmanship that has come from Wash- 
ington has been the squelching of that danger- 
ous assémbly, and the arrest of conspirators at 
Frederick City and in Baltimore. 

The weakness of our Government, thus far, 
has not been exhibited in the assumption of 
extraordinary and illegal powers, but in the 
miserable negation of all power and shirking 
of all responsibility. It is refreshing to per- 
ceive that in its despair it is capable of a nec- 
essary act, looking to its own protection and 
preservation. Oh for one hour of old Andrew 
Jackson! 

September 24.—Started on a reconnoissance 
toward Washington, and stopping at Tenally- 
town called on Colonel Hayes, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Eighth, who had returned with his reg- 
iment from picket duty at the Great Falls. 
We were hospitably welcomed, entertained, 
and Called Brigadier - General 
Reynolds, of the Pennsylvania Reserves. 

September 25.—This morning visited the 
head-quarters of Major-General M‘Call. One 
of his aids, Captain M‘Conkey, reminded me 
of a former meeting which had entirely escaped 
my memory. Inthe month of November, 1853, 
in passing through Charlottesville, Virginia, I 
walked out to see the University, and, pleased 
with the view, undertook to make a sketch of 
the buildings. Seeking shelter from a sharp 
wind I had seated myself beside a brick house, 
but found presently the cold was so severe that 
my crayon dropped from my benumbed fingers. 
[ was about abandoning my work when a 
youth, calling from the door, politely invited 
me to come into his room, which was warm, 
and his window looked out upon the view I was 
attempting. I accepted his courtesy, and com- 
pleted my sketch. To-day we met for the first 
time since, and both under the same flag. 

We went on to Washington, when I visited 
Colonel Randolph, and there learned that my 
father had been released from prison, and had 
returned to Berkeley Springs in good health. 

Met Lieutenants Hall and Elder, old ac- 
quaintances of the Patterson campaign, for- 
merly of Doubleday’s Battery. Captain A—— 
and myself were invited to visit their quarters, 
with the Reserve Artillery on Capitol Hill. At 
half past 6 p.m. an orderly brought horses to 
Willard’s for our accommodation, and we rode 
to camp. My heart was light with the tidings 
I had feceived from home, so the evening pass- 
ed merrily, and terminated in an old-fashioned 
shindy. ‘*The Derby Ram,” and other face- 
tious and time-honored ditties were sung by 
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}ern Department. 
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September 26.—After a hearty breakfast wit} 
the artillerists we drove up to the Chain Brid, ' 
and, crossing the river, visited the line of earth- 
works then in course of construction. Calle, 
at General Smith’s quarters, when we had 
account of his successful forage and skirmis 
yesterday in the vicinity of Lewisville. 
inspected the works as far down as Arlingt: 
taking dinner at General Fitz John Port 
quarters, and returning to the city by the se 
ferry at Mason’s Island. 

Septembe rT 27.—To-day I met my interest 
and accomplished young friend and late ch 
Lieutenant Kirby Smith. He hig 
spirits, and about to take command of a re, 
ment of Ohio Volunteers, to serve in the West 
He rallied me on the } 
vate’s military coat which I wore, and ask 
jestingly, if I was aware I was enlisted ji 
grand abolition crusade? I replied that 
never had doubted but that abolition wo 
follow in due time, as an incident of war. § 


was in 


much the better; yet with me it was but 
trivial question compared with the great one of 
Nationality. 

In answer to my felicitations on his pro- 
motion, he replied: ‘* Yes, I am in for it, a 
shall one day have my head knocked off, I 
not doubt; but it belongs to my profession t! 
to die.” I had several times before heard | 
say the same thing in a careless, jesting m: 
ner; yet I always thought I could detect 
his manner an underlying shadow of presenti 
ment. I called to see him at his boarding- 
house the same evening, where he present 
me to his mother, who had come on from De 
troit to visit him ere he departed to join | 
command. I passed a charming evening, an 
heard from her the same presentiment more 
seriously and touchingly expressed. As I ney 
er saw him afterward I may be allowed to an- 
ticipate. He was killed not long after while 
gallantly leading his regiment at the battle of 
Corinth, where Rosecrans annihilated Lovel. 

Septe mber 29, Sunday.—To-day we returned 
to camp at Darnestown. Found several letters 
from home, all out of date, and containing no 
yet it was pleasant to read them. I 
talked with a refugee from Jefferson County— 
a negro—who gave me much detailed and re- 
cent information of men and things there. I 
have for the last week or more suffered awful- 
ly from anger and vindictive feeling. The ac- 
counts of ruin, remorse, and suffering which I 
get from Virginia have turned all that to pity. 
which is a far more comfortable condition of 
mind. 

October 1.—I arose this morning feeling bet- 
ter than I have done for several days past, from 
which I infer that lodging on the ground and 
in tents is more healthy than sleeping in houses. 
Doctors Douglas of New York, and Steiner of 
Frederick City, both of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, called and tented with us. My theory 


news; 
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was satisfactorily discussed. 

h a headache or a chill I should have dog- 

matized in a different direction until some ac- 
ident had given a new direction to my thoughts. 
How vexatious are facts to theorists and ideol- 
What a stern exponent is war! What 
a remorseless demolisher of theories and fan- 
How damnably practical ! 

October 8.— Accompanied the Captain to 
Poolsville, where we dined with General Stone. 
After dinner we went down to Edward's Ferry 
to experiment with a mountain howitzer and 


gists ! 


cle 


spherical case shot. 
point at the mouth of Goose Creek came out 


If I had arisen | 


About four o’clock in the afternoon I walked 
down to the landing, and, seeing a group on the 
Virginia side, thought I recognized my wife and 
daughter. I immediately called the ferry-men, 
and we started over in the large boat. As we ap- 
proached the shore my daughter ran down the 
bank to meet me. This was an only child by 


|a former wife, and now in her eleventh year. 


They reported that 
Confederate soldiers, and that my father would 


3erkeley was free from 


| be over in the morning. 


} 


The rebel pickets on the | 
| ther and Dr. Pendleton. 


from behind their old chimney shelter to wit- | 


ness our practice, which was highly satisfactory. 
This should be a formidable weapon in mount- 
ain warfare. 
he 


Stone showed us some scows that 
was preparing in the canal basin here, indi- 
ating a descent on Leesburg shortly. 

Oct. 10.—I got leave of absence for a week, 
and started for Hancock to visit my family. 

It was dark when I reached Urbanna, and I 
stopped with a worthy farmer named Thomas 
Dixon, who professed to be a true Union man, 
and with his family seemed to be in great dread 
lest Jeff Davis should cross the river and de- 
vour them. Iassured them that Jeff was more 
likely to cross the Styx than the Potomac un- 
der present circumstances. 

October 11, Friday.—Finding the saddle wea- 


| This of course. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


risome and slow L concluded to leave my horse | 


in Frederick, and pursue my journey in the 
public coaches. Took the omnibus line for 


October 12.—On entering the sitting-room 
of Barton’s Hotel this morning I found my fa- 
The old gentleman 
seemed fuller of life and spirit than he had 
been for many a day. Pendleton the 
Union mountaineers of the Alleghanies have 
harried the fat Secessionists of the South Branch 
lowlands of half their wealth of corn and beeves. 
We are fast approaching the 
state of those who live by 


says 


“The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they shall take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can.” 
I wonder if if ever occurred to one of those jol- 
ly farmers of Hampshire and Hardy, as he gave 
his vote to destroy the Government which had 
heretofore assured him peace, prosperity, and 
plenty, that he was by so doing offering a full 
and free invitation to the gaunt and hungry 
hill folks to come down and devour him. 
I found my father but little disposed to talk 


| on the subject of his arrest and imprisonment 


Hagerstown, and en route passed through Mid- 
dletown, Boonesborough, and Funkstown—all | 
thriving little Dutch villages, filled with stupid | 


Secessionists. 
October 11, Saturday.—Arrived at Hancock 


early in the afternoon, and immediately dis- | 
patched a messenger over to Berkeley Springs | 


to inform my family of my arrival. 


He treated the whole matter with contemptu- 
ous levity, and professed to have been rather 
entertained with the adventure, as relieving th« 
monotony of his life at Berkeley, and affording 
him an opportunity of expressing his opinions 
in quarters where they might be useful. He 
was, however, of too frank and unreserved a 
nature to conceal effectually from me the bit- 


| ter indignation which allusion to some circum- 
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stances of his cap- 
tivity excited in him. 

It seems that on 
Saturday night, the 
24th of October, 
about ten o'clock 
P.M., & company of 
Ashby’s cavalry, 
numbering between 
thirty and forty men, 
and commanded by 
a Captain Thrasher, 
entered the village 
of Bath or Berkeley 
Springs, and sur- 
rounding the house 
of Philip C. Pendle- 
ton, demanded the 
surrender of his son, 

Edmund Pendleton, 
a gentleman whose 
high - toned loyalty 
had made him espe- 
cially obnoxious to 
the revolutionary 
party. On being 
asked by whose au- 
thority the demand 
was made, the Cap- 
tain replied, by au- 
thority of Colonel 
M‘Donald, of Win- 
chester, command- 
ing this district. At 
the same time a de- 
tachment surround- 
ed my cottage, and, 
knocking at the door, 
demanded  admit- 
tance. A neighbor 
informed them that 
the house was unoc- 
eupied. I had been 
with the army for 
two months, and my 
family had taken 
quarters at the ho- 
tel with my father 

and sister’s family. 

[t thus appeared 

that Captain Thrash- 

sr had been sent for 

the purpose of arresting Edmund Pendleton | 
and myself. 

On the following morning—Sunday, 25th— 
upon the denunciation and urgeney of some | 
treacherous rogues in the village, the Captain 
took it upon himself to arrest my father, although | 
ne had had no orders to do so, and the prisoner’s 
age and character might have secured for him | 
exemption from so unnecessary an indignity. 
At the same time Thrasher entered the house, 
and, addressing himself to my wife, demanded 
my fire-arms. She resolutely declined sur- | 
rendering them, and then retired to her room. 
The Captain followed her, and, entering her 
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chamber unbidden, took my two hunting pieces 
—a valuable German rifle and an English dou- 


ble-barreled shot-gun. They then took the 
road to Winchester with their spoils and their 
prisoners, the latter traveling in Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s private carriage, strictly guarded. 

Thus they arrived at Winchester, and halted 
at the house of the rebel commandant. Mr. 
Pendleton was requested to enter, and after a 


| brief interview was allowed to go at large on 


parole. My father was not invited to an in- 
terview, but after remaining for some time un- 


| der surveillance at the door, was ordered to the 


common guard-tent in the militia camp. In 





his seventieth year, in feeble health, accus- 
tomed to all the appliances of domestic com- 

rt and the delicate attentions of an affection- 
.te family, he now found himself confined in a 

il, unwholesome tent, without provision for 
lging or food except such as might be fur- 

shed him by his destitute fellow-prisoners or 

ually destitute guards. To none of these 
vas his name and character unknown, and ev- 
rv thing that their humble means afforded was 

r erfully put at his disposal. A militia-man 
yrocured a bundle of straw as clean as could be 
found, which answered for a bed; another pre- 

nted the ragged remnant of what had once 

en an over-coat, which served as covering. 
His portion of the prisoners’ coarse, unsavory 
ation of corn-bread and bacon was deferential- 

served to him on a battered pewter plate, 
the only piece of table-ware belonging to the 
The unaccustomed hardship to which 
he was thus subjected very soon told upon Col- 
mel Strother’s feeble constitution. On the 
fifth day, upon the recommendation of a sur- 
geon, as he was informed, he was removed to 
more comfortable quarters in a private house, 
ut still under guard. 

The charges brought against him before the 
military court which examined his case were 
substantially as follows: (1.) He had, on the 
wcasion of a recent election held in Bath, 
Morgan County, Virginia, in flagrant contempt 
f an edict of the rebel junto at Richmond or 
Montgomery (it makes little matter which), 
pened poll-books to record votes for a repre- 

sntative in the United States Congress; and 
is no one, even in this loyal county, was found 
old enough to act upon his advice and sug- 
gestion, he took charge of the books himself 
and duly recorded the votes cast. (2.) He 
had advised and encouraged his fellow-citizens 
to resist the assumptions of traitors in authority, 
and had fed and otherwise assisted recruits for 
the United States army. (3.) He advised the 
militia of the county not to obey the summons 
of officers who had violated their solemn oaths 
to their government, and would lead them into 
open rebellion against its laws. (4.) He was 
zealously and persistently loyal to his country 
and her government, and refused to recognize 
the supreme authority of any State, corpora- 
tion, municipality, or insurrectionary commit- 
tee whatsoever. 

This was probably not the precise wording, 
but contains the substance of the accusations. 
They were all proved, I believe, while some 
palliating cireumstances were urged by friends 
and admitted. The prisoner denied nothing, 
and his admissions went further to complete 
the proof than any outside evidence that could 
be adduced. His defense was open defiance. 
It is quite likely the Winchester authorities 
were anxious to get rid of so unmanageable 
a case. At the end of two weeks Colonel 
Strother was released upon going through the 
formality of giving bond to appear at court 
when notified. 
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My sister, who had followed him 


called up. 


to Winchester and remained there during his 
captivity, accompanied him back to Berkeley, 
where, on his arrival, his friends and neighbors 
gave him a triamphant reception. This brief 
narrative contains about the substance of what 
I heard on the subject while at Hancock. For 
the rest during my brief visit, which lasted but 
two days, we were all too much excited and ab 
sorbed with our national troubles to dwell long 
upon @pr personal griefs or vexations. 

The news from the inside is important and 
interesting. The army is represented to be ill- 
supplied, undisciplined, diseased, and disaffect 
ed, deserting in large numbers whenever the 
opportunity offers. The country is left un- 
cultivated, and the wastage of the armies unre- 
Labor is falling into disorganization 
as well as law, society, and religion. The 
people, both in their public and private rights, 
are subjected to a despotism more remorseless 
and irresponsible than can be believed by those 
living in more fortunate communities. 

The common soldiers, who are driven, half- 
starved, and shot—the common people, who are 
conscripted, plundered, threatened, and de- 
spised, are sick of the war, and will quit it when 
While, on the contrary, those liv- 
ing in comfortable localities remote from dan- 
ger—exempts, speculators, blockade-runners, 


they dare. 


bomb - proofs, politicians, preachers, and wo- 
men, are becoming more thoroughly convinced 
every day of the grandeur and stability of the 
Confederacy. ‘The few who still are known to 
indulge in hopes of the restoration of Federal 
supremacy are objects of mingled pity and de- 
The clergy, in the midst of all this 
anarchy, degradation, and suffering, promul- 
gate the doctrine, which is greedily swallowed, 


rision. 


that the Confederates are the chosen and pe- 
culiar people of God. 
immense armies have been seen in the clouds, 
of a pea-green color, and moving northward, 
which signifies that the war will come to a 
glorious conclusion next season. 


In Greenbrier County 


In Georgia 
certain springs, which dried up at the conclu- 
sion of the Revolution of 1776, have burst forth 
again, which means that the independence of 
the South will be shortly established. 

My father describes a scene he witnessed 
while in the prison camp at Winchester. One 
Sunday morning a tall, bearded figure ap- 
proached the centre of the encampment. He 
wore a black slouched hat, a blue girt 
about with a belt holding two revolvers and a 
huge bowie-knife. His costume was completed 
by postillion-boots reaching above the knee, and 
heeled by a formidable pair of long-shanked 
spurs. On nearing a group of soldiers this ex 
traordinary figure waved his hand and courte- 


tunic 


ously, but with a tone of authority, demanded 
attention. A sermon followed, a melange of 
the camp-meeting and the hustings. The 
service concluded with a hymn and a blessing, 
and the heavy armed man of God departed. 

It seems to be a very common opinion that, 
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if amnesty were offered to all who would lay | 


down their arms and return to their allegiance, 
it would detach large numbers from their ar- 
mies. Yet it appears to me that the Govern- 
ment must first exhibit its power and its ca- 
pacity to defend and protect its citizens by ac- 
complishing some decided military success. 

October 13, Monday.—This morning I saw 
my folks over the river on their way back to 
Berkeley. At the Virginia landing I met 
Adam with his banjo and my buffalo robe. 
Adam is a mulatto servant, a native Virginian, 
and is about expatriating himself for fear of 
the rebs. He desires to enter my service; 
and as he is a townsman and old acquaintance, 
an accomplished cook as well as a minstrel, I 
have agreed to take him with me. 

With my recruit I took the coach for Hagers- 
town, arriving there about nightfall. I met 
Kneister and Wilen, Union men from Martins- 
burg, and through them received some inform- 
ation which induced me to believe that the 
force of the rebels at Manassas Junction is 
little more than a sham. Always overrated, 
it has bten depleted from day to day by sick- 
ness and desertion until there remains little 
more than the skeleton of the grand army. 
This comes from a sympathizer too, lately re- 
turned from Richmond via Manassas. 

October 14.—I left early in the omnibus line 
for Frederick City. The vehicle was abomina- 
bly overloaded, so that I lost my temper; but 
as no one took the tronble to quarrel with me 
I presently righted. 

There was an old lady of our company who 
was excessively querulous and troublesome 
about her three bandboxes. I was filled with 
contempt at the narrowness of that soul which 
could concentrate its interest on bandboxes in 
these tremendous times. And why contempt- 
uous? was my business of more importance 
than her bandboxes? Does not woman with 
her soothing arts and dressy blandishments play 
as useful and important a part in the drama 
of life as man with his wars and statesmanship ? 


Why should drums and pol | 
orators be esteemed of more ac 
count than bandboxes? A fte; 
reflections I took »« mé 
pains to assist my fair and fat 
neighbor in adjusting her pre 
cious charges, and received hy 
acknowledgments with a glow of 
self-satisfaction. I had gain 
a victory, I had conquered 
prejudice. 

Oct. 15.—Arrived at Darnes 
town about three p.m., and found 
Adam 


pony. 


it 
itica 


these 


in before me with thx 
Reported to head quar 
ters, and gave my news and ol 
* servations to the commanding 
General. At night Adam en 
tertained head-quarters with his 
banjo. 

October 21, Monday.—It was 
quite frosty last night. About noon Adjutar 
Copeland informed us that General Stone was 
in Leesburg. This news from head-quarte: 
produced a most agreeable sensation, as it prom 
ised movement, an idea always acceptable to a 
soldier, and especially so after a long term of 
inaction. About sunset it was rumored that th 
whole command was ordered to move imme 
ately. [hastily completed a view of our encamp- 
ment, which had amused my leisure during th: 
day, and repaired to the general head-quarters 
to receive orders, Captain A—— being absent 
in Washington. Here I found every thing alert 
Stone was not in Leesburg yet, but across tl 
river, and his advance sharply engaged wit! 
the enemy. A brigade of ours under G 
eral Hamilton was en route for Conrad's Ferry. 
The rest of the command would move present 
ly to a position at the mouth of Seneca Creek, 
opposite Drainsville, in Virginia. I immedi 
ately ordered the Topographical tents to b 
struck and the wagons loaded; but as it was 
presently suggested that the movement w: 
only precautionary, it was probable we wou 
soon return, the order was suspended. 

Leaving our attendants in charge, I rod 
with the célumn to Seneca Mills, the site ot 
Colonel Le Dew’s late encampment. We ar- 
rived here about nine o’clock and found ever) 
thing quiet and deserted. The moon shon 
through a canopy of mackerel clouds presaging 
rain, and we felt the damp and chilly air from 
the river penetrating to our bones; no blankets, 
no fires, and altogether a cheerless prospect for 
a night’s bivouac. After galloping about for 
an hour, endeavoring to find a convenient loca 
tion for the different regiments, Captain Beck- 
with, our Chief Commissary, Captain Bingham, 
Quarter-master, and myself, agreed to ride back 
to our Darnestown quarters and get a comfort- 
able night’s rest. The distance, four miles, 
was rapidly accomplished by our overwilling 
horses, and we rolled into our camp beds abou 
eleven. 


October 22 


“-5 


Tuesday.—I was awakened about 
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the time we reached 
Poolsville the evil pre- 
sage of the clouds had 
been fulfilled, and the 
moonshine had been 
quenched by a leaden 
drizzle. 

Stone’s encampments 
lay around as when I 
had last seen them, but 
ominously silent and 
deserted. At length 
perceiving a solitary 
light at the school- 
house which contained 
the head-quarter of- 
fices, we ay proached 
and hailed the officer 
on duty, asking news 
of the fight. 

** Bad enough,” he 
replied; ‘‘the brigade 
which crossed at Con- 
rad’s Ferry is defeated 
and cut to pieces; half 
the force killed, wound- 
ed, and drowned; Col- 
onel Baker is dead, 
Cogswell is dead, Bax 
ter is dead, and those 
that have got back are 
entirely used up and 
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demoralized. In short, 
another Bull’s Run af 
fair.” 

This was stunning, 
and next thing to in 
credible. Banks and 
Stone were both at Ed- 
ward's Ferry, six miles 
distant. So we gloom- 
ily turned our horses’ 
heads in that direction. 
We had scarcely left 
the Poolsville common 
before we met a long 
train of slow-moving 
ambulances, bringing 
sad confirmation of the 
disastrous tidings. 

Accompanying — the 
ambulances were nu- 
an hour after midnight by Captain Beckwith, | merous straggling soldiers on foot, wounded and 
who told me we had orders to report immedi- unwounded, all unarmed, and looking cowed 
ately to General Banks at Poolsville or Ed-| and jaded. The only human being we met 
ward’s Ferry. This order was bewildering, who seemed to have a particle of pluck left was 
and induced the surmise that some grave disas-|a ragged negro boy about twelve years old, a 
ter had befallen Stone’s command. We were | 


camp-follower, who marched to a martial quick- 
quickly mounted and on the road, speculating | step of his own whistling, carrying a musket on 
curiously on the probable events which occa- | hisshoulder, twice as long as himself. 

sioned these midnight manceuvres. By the wey | The wounded, brought across at Harrison's 


we passed four or five of our regiments, trail- | Island, had been transported to Edward's Ferry 

ing wearily along their midnight march. We | below by the canal, and were now on their way 

were’ passed also by some one in an open ba- to the Poolsville hospitals. 

rouche from the direction of Washington, driv- In melancholy silence, rain, and darkness we 

ing furiously toward the scene of action. By| reached the rendezvous at Edward's Ferry. 
Vor. XXXITI.—No. 196.—F F 
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There, in an open field, beside a bivouac fire, | 


we found General Stone and his staff. General 
Banks, with his military family, was hard by, 
enjoying similar accommodations. Officers and 
men, wrapped in their blankets, lay around on 
the wet ground, sleeping off the fatigues and 
excitement of the day. Stone received us with 
his accustomed urbanity, but the misfortunes 
of the day had told sharply upon him. He 
smoked incessantly, and had a haggard look 
and restless manner. I advanced to pay my 
respects, when he gave me a clear and rapid 
view of the position. 

He had received orders from the Commander- 
in-Chief to feel the enemy at Leesburg, and ob- 
serve what effect the advance of M‘Call’s force, 
from the direction of Drainsville, would have 
upon Evans. ‘The General was in daily com- 
munication with the other side of the river, and 
was well posted in regard to the enemy's force 
and position. The enemy’s force consisted of 
but four regiments of infantry, some squadrons 
of cavalry, and a light six-gun battery, in all 
between three and four thousand men. 
had altogether nearly twelve thousand men, in- 
cluding cavalry and artillery. He had several 
fine batteries, and his troops were well disci- 
plined and well in hand. 
the Drainsville movement he placed five thou- 
sand men and a battery, under Colonel Baker, 
at Harrison’s Island, just below Conrad’s Ferry 
and opposite Ball’s Bluff. 
crossing his troops on Monday morning in three 
scows prepared for the purpose. 

Stone took personal command of the main 
body, seven thousand strong, and taking posi- 
tion on the Maryland Bluffs at Edward’s Ferry 
commenced crossing just above the mouth of 
Goose Creek, in scows similar to those used 
by Colonel Baker. His batteries crowned the 
bluffs to protect the crossing, but the enemy 
made no opposition at either point. The river 
was swollen, however, and the crossing heavy 
work. 


The 


the town without encountering an enemy. 


Stone | 


Simultaneously with | 


Confederate commander, it seemed, had fallen | 


back to a position on Goose Creek, apparently 
intending to abandon Leesburg without a con- 
test. A prisoner informed me such were his 
orders from Beauregard. Changing his inten- 
tion, however, he suddenly turned and attacked 
Baker in the woods between Leesburg and the 
bluff. The Mississippi and Virginia regiments, 


which composed Evans’s command, were ac- | 


complished bushwhackers, and used their rifles 
with deadly effect upon the Federal lines, ex- 
posed in the open field and considerably inferior 
in numbers. But a small portion of Baker's 
command had crossed over when they were 
first attacked. These stood their ground man- 


| Gilead” with characteristic alacrity. 


| tained me until dawn. 


fully, sustaining the fight while reinforcements | 


crossed in the three scows, a means of trans- 
portation entirely inadequate to the emergency. 
The rebels used small-arms only. The Federal 
artillery in the woods, with no range, was rather 
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a source of weakness. Sorapid and deadly was 
the enemy's musketry that the artillerists aban. 
doned their guns, and I was told that one of the 
wheels was entirely cut down by the bullets, 
Meanwhile as the men fell they were carried to 
the rear, as usual, by an unlimited number of 
assistants, who readily volunteer in this servi: 
to get out of range of fire. The three boats, 
instead of being exclusively used in crossi 
fresh troops to sustain the baftle, were crammed 
and impeded in their movements with tl 
wounded and their skulking attendants. O 
of them, overloaded, sunk on the passage, and 
several were drowned. Finally, the troops re 
maining on the island declined to cross, and 
less than two thousand men, all told, got over 
to the fight. Baker was killed in a gallant but 
unavailing effort to retrieve the fortunes of the 
day. The depleted ranks of the Federals broke, 
and the men escaped as best they could, having 
lost four hundred killed and wounded, and leay 
ing five hundred prisoners and several guns in 
the hands of the enemy. 

Stone, meanwhile, was crossing at Edward's 
Ferry, four miles distant, in full view of the 
battle, the smoke of which could be seen rising 
above the woods and the muttering of the mus- 
ketry distinctly heard. He had hourly com- 


|munication with Baker, continually inquiring 


after his welfare, and offering assistance, and 


|continually receiving for reply that all was 
Baker commenced | 


reinforcement was 
The first acknowledgment of disaster 
received by him was after Colonel Baker's death 
and the irretrievable defeat of his command. 
Stone had twenty-five hundred men now over 
the river; their blazing camp-fires illuminated 


going well, and that 
needed. 


no 


| the murky sky and flashed over the swollen 


stream. Captain Stewart, his Adjutant-Gen 


| eral, a gallant English gentleman, who had 
| volunteered in our cause, had made a plucky 


reconnoissance during the day, and had other- 


| wise rendered valuable assistance. 
Colonel Baker’s advance reconnoitred | 
the road to Leesburg, and approached very near | 


Thus matters stood between Monday and 
Tuesday, the 21st and 22d of October. Stone 
seemed apprehensive that the rebels had been 
heavily reinforced from Manassas. The river 
was swelling rapidly, and the difficulty of cross- 
ing increased from hourto hour. He has seri 
ous fears lest the force he has crossed will be 
caught on the point between Goose Creek and 
the Potomac and destroyed or captured. He 
has ordered them to make the greatest show pos- 
sible with their camp-fires. 

The Jehu who passed us on the road was 
General Lander, who, ‘smelling the battle 
afar off,” had volunteered to ‘* go up to Ramoth 
A cup of 
coffee from Captain Stewart comforted and sus- 
The troops of Banks's 
command are arriving in better condition thar 
could have been hoped after a long night 
march through mud and rain. The force which 
reached Seneca Mills came up by the tow-path 
of the canal. Ag daylight several canal boats 
were drawn from the canal into the river through 





the lift-lock, and the business of crossing the 
troops renewed with vigor. 

In the course of this driving, drizzling day 
mur force on the Virginia side was increased to 
ibout six thousand infantry, a squadron of cav- 
alry, and a battery of artillery. 

It can hardly be thought presumptuous to 
laim that a calm observer of events may often 
urive at clearer conclusions than persons bet- 
ter instructed and better informed, whose judg- 
ments may be disturbed by a sense of terrible 
responsibility. I saw at a glance that this 
miserable affair could be of no great import- 
ance in a military point of view. We had 
made a blunder, and lost nine hundred men 
ind three guns—that was all. But that was 
not all. There were views of the subject that 
mere military technicality did not embrace nor 
military reasonings satisfy. 

I instinctively comprehended to the fullest 
extent the pain and mortification which this 
lisaster would inflict on the heart of the nation 
f it were left unretrieved. The people had 
shrugged their shoulders and laughed at the 
defeat at Manassas. They had expected a 
frolic rather than a battle, and were caught. 
Let that pass. We had now gone to work se- 
riously, and half a million of men were mus- 
tered and organized. The resources of a great 
nation were lavished upon the furnishing and 
equipment of this army; upon it were concen- 
tered their pride and hopes. The first column 
that attempts an advance is caught, massacred, 
and hurled back in bloody humiliation, and that, 
too, by an enemy ill supplied, poorly equipped, 
ind contemptible in point of numbers. It will 
be futile to explain to the people or the world 
at large that the enemy always outnumbered 
us on the field, that our gallant troops were 
lribbled into action by regiments and compa- 
and that, with twelve thousand effective 
men available, we only managed to get eight- 
en hundred into action, to have them defeat- 
d and massacred. 

Let this pass for one of the misfortunes in- 
It is one which can be and 
should be immediately retrieved. The polit- 
cal and moral condition of the country de- 
mands it. We have now twenty thousand men 
on the ground; with the Drainsville column, 
thirty thousand. We should advance on Lees- 
yurg at once, wipe out Evans’s miserable bri- 


nies, 


cident to war. 


gade, rescue our prisoners and captive wound- 
ed: this we should do at all hazards, if we do 
no more besides than play Yankee Doodle in 
the streets of Leesburg and retire to our old 
positions to-morrow. 

These views, based more upon moral than 
military reasons, nevertheless met the approval 
of several clear-headed soldiers. They were 
suggested to General Stone, who replied that 
he was now ranked by General Banks and oth- 
erwise hampered by orders from Washington. 
What General Banks thought I did not know ; 
but as he continued to push his men across the 
river during the day, and finally crossed him- 
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self with a portion of his staff, I conclude that 
he did not intend to yield the point tamely. 


His comprehensive mind and former political 
experiences must have suggested to him the 
impolicy of allowing the bloody game to term- 
inate as it stood, so greatly to our disadvant- 
age, when we had such ample means to turn 
the scale. 

During the day, as the Generals stood to- 
gether in council, I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving Lander. He was furious at the slaugh- 
ter of the Massachusetts troops. His glaring 
eye and firm jaw expressed determination in 
the highest degree. There appeared in his bear- 
ing more of fighting pluck than cool discretion ; 
but [liked his temper. As he started over the 
river I remarked to a friend, “There goes a man 
who seems to be spoiling for a bullet!” 

About four o’clock in the afternoon we heard 
a sharp crackling of musketry over the river, 
and hurrying to the summit of the bluff we saw 
our picket-guards scampering like sheep from 
a wooded hill where they had been posted, the 
enemy appearing in the edge of the wood, from 
whence ours had been driven, firing after them 
as they ran. The mass of our infantry lay con- 
cealed behind the bank next to the water. At 
the flight of the pickets two regiments imme- 
diately showed themselves, and formed in line 
of battle to the right and left of a section of 
artillery. The fugitives rallied and commenced 
skirmishing with the enemy, who showed them- 
selves in some force at the summit of the hill. 
Presently our line and the two guns opened 
fire, which was briskly kept up for twenty min- 
utes. We had a fine birds-eye view of the af- 
fair, undisturbed except by the occasional song 
of a rebel ball ranging far beyond its mark. 
Owing to the dampness of the atmosphere the 
whole scene was presently veiled with clouds 
of white smoke, so that we could see nothing 
General Stone exhib- 
ited intense anxiety during this action, appre- 


of what was going on. 


hending that the enemy might have received 
overwhelming reinforcements and was advanc- 
ing to a real attack. The enemy presently re- 
tired, without having developed more than a 
third of our force over the river. The attack 
was simply a reconnoissance made by Evans with 
a single regiment. About a dozen men were 
killed and wounded on each side. “General 
Lander was brought back with a ball through 
his leg—a grave but not dangerous wound. 
Just as this fight commenced Luce joined 
me and reported that the Topographical wag- 
After the affair subsided we es 
tablished our camp, got up a hot supper, in 
vited some friends to join us, and had a com- 
fortable night. 
Octobe 


ons were up. 


23.—General M‘Clellan arrived last 
While at breakfast I observed a train 
of wagons moving eastward on the Drainsv 
road. 


night. 
ille 
I immediately reported the circum- 
stances to General Banks, who took me to a 
neighboring bivouac and presented me to th« 
Commander-in-Chief of the army. 
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This was my first interview, and as I con- 
versed with the man in whom so much interest 


and responsibility were centred I instinctively 


noted the impressions made by his appearance 
and manner. He is not like his portraits that 
are in general circulation. 
and rather square ; his complexion florid, with 
light red beard, and black hair close eut. In 
person he is rather below the medium height, 
square built, and heavy limbed. His general 
appearance reminds one quite frequently of 
the pictures and statuettes of the Emperor Na- 
poleon; which I don’t like, as L never heard 
of a great man that resembled any body else, 
or any other great man. The General's face 
is pleasing without being striking; his man- 
ner simple, unpretending, and rather engaging, 
without being impressive. He will control men 
rather through their personal attachment than 
by his superiority or force of character. 

He seems a cool and clever soldier, but if he 
shows capacity as a statesman I shall be much 
mistaken. These observations were written 
after ten minutes’ conversation and a few hours” 
study on the field. 

The river was so much swollen and the wind 
blew so violently that no troops were crossed 
to-day, nothing except some engineers and in- 
trenching tools. I fear that it is the General- 
issimo and not the weather that has stopped 
the crossing. The Drainsville column retired 
day before yesterday, I believe. Can it be that 
all this drumming, marching, and manceuvring is 
to conclude in this lame and impotent manner ? 

Is the game-cock-Evans, with his brigade of 
ragamuffins, to be permitted to remain in Lees- 
burg, to carry off his prisoners and trophies, 
and crow insulting defiance in the face of three 
divisions of the Grand National Army ? 

God help us! it is even so. Captain A . 
who returned from Washington to-day, tells 





His head is large | 
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me that our troops are to be withdrawn to- 
night. 

October 24.—A clear, cold morning. Look 
ing over the river, I perceive by the lines of 
deserted bivouacs that our retreat has bee; 
accomplished. So noiselessly withal that, a] 
though I slept within forty yards of the road, 
I was not awakened by the movement. 

Shortly after breakfast a group of rebel offi- 
cers, with a small cavalry escort, rode over th 
ground lately vacated by our troops, and spent 
half an hour in making a thorough and undis- 
turbed reconnoissance of our position on this 
side. As they turned to leave they fired sey 
eral pistol-shots across the river—a bit of bra 
vado from some of the juniors, I suppose. 

General M‘Clellan returned to Washingtor 
during the night. 

Well, it is all over, and what right have I— 
an assistant Topographer, without a commis 
sion even—to criticise and carp at the conclu- 
sions of those whose superior position and op- 
portunities for complete and comprehensiv: 
information makes them so much more com- 
petent to judge? The right of free thought 
and free speech, so much prized and perverted 
by the American people, is not especially rec- 
ognized in the military service, and even in 
civil life engenders much impertinence. Let 
us return to our maps and surveys. 

When Galileo promulgated the theory that 
the earth revolved around the sun he was ar 
rested, brought before a tribunal of the Hol 
Fathers, and ordered to recant his damnabl 
heresies. He recanted, and admitted that his 
theory was contrary to the received faith, and 
all nonsense. Yet, after he made his bow and 
was about retiring, he inadvertently muttered, 
“*E gira pure”—‘‘It goes round nevertheless.” 
I still think that the withdrawal of our troops 
on that occasion was a serious error. 


A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT. 
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‘A MAN’S a man,” says Robert Burns, 
“For a’ that and a’ that;” 

But though the song be clear and strong, 
It lacks a note for a’ that. 

The lout who'd shirk his daily work, 
"Yet claim his wage and a’ that, 

Or beg, when he might earn, his bread, 
Is not a man for a’ that. 


If all who dine on homely fare 
Were true and brave, and a’ that, 
And none whose garb is ** hodden gray” 
Was fool or knave, and a’ that, 
The vice and crime that shame our time 
Would fade and fail and a’ that, 
And plowmen be as good as kings, 
And churls as earls for a’ that. 


You see yon brawny, blustering sot, 
Who swaggers, swears, and a’ that, 
And thinks, because his strong right arm 

Might fell an ox and a’ that, 
That he’s as noble, man for man, 
As duke or lord, and a’ that: 
He’s but a brute, beyond dispute, 
And not a man for a’ that. 


A man may own a large estate, 
Have palace, park, and a’ that, 
And not for birth, but honest worth, 
Be thrice a man for a’ that; 
And Donald herding on the muir, 
Who beats his wife and a’ that, 

Be nothing but a rascai boor, 
Nor half a man for a’ that. 


It comes to this, dear Robert Burns— 
The truth is old, and a’ that— 

“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man's the gold, for a’ that.” 

And though you'd put the minted mark 
On copper, brass, and a’ that, 

The lie is gross, the cheat is plain, 
And will not pass for a’ that. 


For a’ that, and a’ that, 
‘Tis soul and heart and a’ that, 
That makes the king a gentleman, 
And not his crown and a’ that. 
And man with man, if rich or poor, 
The best is he, for a’ that, 
Who stands erect, in self-respect, 
And acts the man for a’ that. 
CHARLES MAOKAY. 
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NE-THIRD of a century ago, that is in | 


the spring of 1833, Randolph Marcy, a tall 
young man, just graduated from West Point, 
was assigned to duty with Company D, Fifth 
U.S. Infantry, stationed at Fort Howard, Green 
Bay, in the then frontier Territory, now al- 
most central State, of Wisconsin. The cap- 
tain of this company was Martin Scott, famous 


as the hero of the ‘‘coon” story, certainly one | 


of the best marksmen, perhaps the very best 
marksman, that ever lived. More than thirty 
years of active service, mostly upon the front- 
iers, have made Colonel Marcy familiar with 


the life and character of the peoples residing | 
there. We doubt if there is another living 


man who has had so much intercourse with the 
Indian tribes of the great Western Plains. 

The tribes of the Far West have scarcely a 
trait in common with those who once peopled 
the Eastern slope of the American Continent. 
The latter lived in permanent villages, subsist- 
ing more by agriculture than by hunting, and 
made their war excursions wholly on foot. The 
former are nomades in the strictest sense of 
the word. They have neither houses nor fields. 
Their dwellings are lodges, which they carry 
with them wherever they wander. Their food 
is wholly of flesh, saving a few herbs and roots 
which they find growing wild. With the East- 
ern tribes war was but an episode in their lives. 
With those of the West warlike and plunder- 
ing expeditions are the business of their lives ; 
peace is the exception. When first discovered 

* Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border ; Compris- 
ing Descriptions of the Indian Nomades of the Plains; 
Explorations of new Territory; a Trip across the Rocky 
Mountains in the Winter; Descriptions of the Habits of 
different Animals found in the West, and the Methods of 
Hunting them; with Incidents in the Life of different 
Frontier Men. By Colonel R. B. Maroy, U.S.A. Harper 
and Brothers. 


by the Spaniards, three centuries and a quarter 

| ago, the dog was the only animal of burden, as 
it now is of the Esquimaux. How they lived 
then we can only conjecture. Horses were 
first introduced upon the Plains somewhat less 
than three centuries ago. They rapidly mul- 
| tiplied ; but can hardly have become common 
until within six generations. Now the Indians 
of the Plains are probably the most expert horse- 
men in the world. Horse8 and mules are their 
| wealth; to steal horses is their occupation. 
| The cleverest horse-thief is the model young 
man. Is-sa-keep, an old Comanche chief, once 
boasted to Colonel Marcy of his four sons ; they 
were the finest young men to be found, and a 
| great comfort to him in his old age; they could 
steal more horses than any other young men in 
his band. 

The Comanches, or ‘‘ Snakes,” may be tak- 
en as the model and type of the tribes of the 
Plains. With the exception of the Dacotahs 
or ‘*Cut-throats,” and possibly the Pawnees or 
‘* Wolves,” they are the most numerous and 
warlike. Yet, all told, the three bands into 
which they are divided number barely 15,000 
souls. Still this band has for years harried all 
the northern States of Mexico, carrying their 
war expeditions often a thousand miles away 
from their homes on the Plains. When a chief 
wants to get up a large war-party he provides 
himself with a long pole trimmed with a red 
flag and eagle feathers, and rides through the 
camp, singing the war-song. Those disposed to 
join him mount their horses and follow. This 
is repeated from day to day until the war-party 
—or, as we phrase it, the ‘‘ regiment”—is made 
up, when they set off. 

But these great expeditions are rather ex- 
ceptional, occurring only now and then; where- 
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wishes to be any body to have taken a turn 
into Mexico, and have come back with a few 
horses. So the usual way is for half a dozen 
young fellows to set out on their own hook. 
Each needs only a horse, a bow and arrows, a 
lance and shield. These every one is supposed 
to have. Now and then one has a gun; but 
the bow and arrow is the main reliance. The 
Comanche bow is less than a yard in length, 
scarcely half that of the old English long bow; 
but it is made of a very elastic wood, and at 
short range is a very effective weapon. It will 
send an arrow clear through the huge body of 
a buffalo. The shield is circular, made of two 


thicknesses of hide, an inch apart, the interval | 
closely packed with hair; it is proof against | 
any thing short of a rifle-ball, and even this | 


will not go through unless it strikes fairly per- 
pendicular. 
journey of a thousand miles or more, through 


a perfectly wild and desolate country, depend- | 


ing for subsistence wholly upon the game which 
they kill. 
ern provinces of Mexico, where they lie in wait 
near some hacienda until an opportunity oc- 
curs of swooping down upon a solitary herds- 
man. If he is wise he decamps at once, for 
the savages invariably kill all men who offer 
the slightest impediment to their operations, 
and carry off all the women and children as 
prisoners. They are sometimes absent from 
their tribes for two years before they have se- 
cured sufficient plunder to enable them to re- 
turn with credit. A horse-stealing expedition 
to Mexico is to a young Comanche very much 
what a whaling voyage or a journey to the 
mines is to a young American. 

Some eight years ago Von Tempsky, a Ger- 
man traveler, gave a vivid description of the 
condition to which the provinces of Durango, 
Chihuahua, and Zacatecas had been reduced by 
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| berth. 


They make their way to the north- | 


the inroads of these marauders. The ope 
country, he says, is rendered almost uninhabit 
able. The towns and larger ranches are th, 
only secure places; the silver mines can |x 
worked only when protected by troops; mer 
chandise can not be transported except unde 
During the government of 
Santa Anna a wealthy gentleman proposed t 
free these States from the Comanches. Uypo 
his own estates he organized a band of ranche 
ros, who manifested their superiority over th 
savages, who soon learned to give him a wid 
He then offered to raise at his own ex 
pense a company of guerrillas, and agreed that 
after two years he would pay for all damage 
inflicted by the Comanches. As payment hx 
asked only the taxes formerly levied upon silve 


a strong convoy. 


| mines, the working of which had been aban 
Thus provided they set out on a 


doned in consequence of the Comanche incur 
This offer was declined. Von Tempsk\ 
an exploit of one of these rancheros, 


sions. 
relates 
which reminds one of the Conquistadores wh: 
followed Cortéz. He was a powerful man, an 
always rode a well-trained horse. In riding ove 
his estate he wore a stout leather cuirass, but 
his only offensive weapon was a long, straight, 
double-edged sword. One day riding out alone 
he saw a dozen Indians driving off some of his 
cattle, and dashed straight upon them. They 
thought a single man not worth noticing. 
few bounds of his horse brought him upon on 
of these ‘‘ man-spitters,” and the first thing 
which the Indian felt was the guard of the long 
sword striking against his breast-bone; th 
blade had passed sheer through his body, an 
was sticking out from his back. The Indians 
now rushed upon him with their long lances 
Some thrusts he parried, others struck harmles 
upon his leather cuirass. In a few minute: 
three more of these savages wént down befor 
the blows and thrusts of the good Toledo blade. 


COMANCHE LODGES. 
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THE RANCHERO AND 


The others took to flight, pursued by the single 
conqueror, whom, however, they succeeded in 
distancing. 

With the exception of some of the African 
tribes, whose business is slave-hunting, the 
Comanches are the most absolute race of free- 
booters on the face of the globe. Their hand 
is against every man, and every man’s hand is 
against them. 

‘The mode of life of the prairie tribes,” says Col- 
onel Marcy, “ owing to their unsettled and wander- 
ing habits, is such as to render their condition one 
of constant danger and apprehension. The securi- 
ty of their numerous animals from the encroach- 
ments of their enemies, and their constant liability 
to attacks, make it imperatively necessary for them 
to be at all times upon the alert. Their details for 


herdsmen are made with as much regularity as the | 


guard details at a military post; and even in times 
of the most profound peace they guard their ani- 
mals both night and day, while scouts are often pa- 
trolling upon the adjoining heights to give notice 
of the approach of strangers, when their animals are 
hurried to a place of security, and every thing made 
ready for defense. 

‘*No people, probably, on the face of the earth 
are more ambitious of martial fame, or entertain a 
higher appreciation for the deeds of a daring and 
successful warrior than the North American savages 
of the Plains. The attainment of such reputation 
is the paramount and absorbing object of their lives ; 
all their aspirations for distinction invariably take 
this channel of expression. A young man is never 
considered worthy to occupy a seat in council until he 
has encountered ~n enemy in battle, and he who can 
count the greatest number of scalps is the most high- 


THE COMANCHES, 


| ly honored by his tribe. This idea is inculeated from 

their earliest infancy. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that with such weighty inducements before 
him, the young man who, as vet, has gained no re- 
nown as a brave or warrior, sho 
inate in, his attacks than older men who have al- 
ready acquired aname. The young braves should, 
therefore, be closely watched when encountered on 
the Plains. 

‘The prairie tribes are seldom at peace with all 
their neighbors, and some of the young braves of a 
tribe are almost always absent upon a war excur- 
sion. 


ild be less discrim- 


These forays sometimes extend into the heart 
of the northern States of Mexico, where the Indians 


have carried on successful invasions for many years. 
They have devastated and depopulated a great part 


of Sonora and Chihuahua. The olijects of these 
forays are to steal horses and mules, and to take 
prisoners; and if it so happens that a war-party has 
been unsuccessful in the accomplishment of these 
ends, or has had the misfortune to lose some of its 
number in battle, they become reckless, and will 
often attack a small party with whom they are not 
at war, provided they hope to escape detection. The 
disgrace attendant upon a return to their friends 
without some trophies as an offset to the loss of 
their comrades is a powerful incentive to action, 
and they extend but little mercy to defenseless trav- 
elers who have the misfortune to encounter them at 
such a conjuncture.” 


On approaching strangers the Prairie Indians 
put their horses at full speed, no matter whether 
their designs are friendly or hostile. When a 
party is discovered approaching all that is nec- 
essary to ascertain their disposition is to raise 
the right hand with the palm in front, and 
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gradually push it forward and back several 
times. This is the recognized signal for them 
to halt, and if they are not hostile they will 
obey at once; if hostile they disregard the sig- 
nal. 


“Tt is a safe rule,” says Colonel Marcy, ‘‘ when 
a man finds himself alone on the prairies, and sees a 
party of Indians approaching, not to allow them to 
come near him, and if they persist in doing so to 
signal them to keep away. If they do not obey, 
and he be mounted upon a fleet horse, he should 
make for the nearest timber. Ifthe Indians follow 
ind press him too closely, he should halt, turn 
around, and point his gun at the foremost, which 
will often have the effect of turning them back, but 


OF THE TONKAWAS, 
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he should never draw trigger unless he finds that 
his life depends upon the shot; for, as soon as his 
gun is discharged, his sole dependence, unless he 
have time to reload, must be upon the speed of his 
horse.” 

Taken all in all, the wolf appears of all ani- 
mals to furnish the most perfect type of the 
Indian tribes of the Plains. The Tonkawas, 
one of these tribes, appear not only to recognize 
the resemblance, but also to accept these ani- 
mals as in some sense their far-away progeni- 
tors. One of their ceremonies, the ‘‘ Wolf 
Dance,” reminds us, in a way, of the ‘‘mys- 
teries” of the Greeks and Romans. Major 
Neighbors, an old friend of Colonel Marcy, is, 
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perhaps, the only white man who has ever been 
resent at one of these dances, which are always 
onducted with the utmost solemnity and se- 
recy, and with as much pomp as their limited 
neans permit. ‘The Major, as Indian Agent, 
:ad acquired the favor of the Chief of the Tribe, 
who introduced him secretly into the lodge 
vhere the ceremony was to be carried on, and 
laced him in a position where he could see 
hout being seen. 


‘Soon after this, about fifty warriors, all dressed 
volf skins from head to feet, so as to represent 
imal very perfectly, made their entrance upon 
‘J|-fours in single file, and passed around the lodge, 
wling, growling, and making other demonstra- 
ms peculiar to that carnivorous quadruped. After 

s had continued for some time, they began to put 
iown their noses and sniff the earth in every direc- 
ion, until at length one of them suddenly stopped, 
uttered a shrill cry, and commenced se ratebing the 
‘round at a particular spot. The others immedi- 
itely gathered around, and all set to work scratch- 
ng up the earth with their hands, imitating the 
motions of the wolf in so doing; and, in a few min- 
tes, greatly to the astonishment of the Major, they 
exhumed from the spot a genuine live Tonkawa, 
who had previously been interred for the perform- 


ince, 


“As soon as they had unearthed this strange | 
biped, they ran around, scenting his person and ex- | 


mining him throughout with the greatest apparent 
light and curiosity. The advent of this curious 

id novel creature was an occasion of no ordinary 
noment to them, and a council of venerable and sage 

ld wolves was at once assembled to determine what 
lisposition should be made of him. 

‘The Tonkawa addressed them as follows: ‘ You 
have taken me from the spirit land where I was 
contented and happy, and brought me into this 
vorld where I am a stranger, and I know not what 
I shall do for subsistence and clothing. It is better 
vou should place me back where you found me, 
otherwise I shall freeze or starve.’ 

‘* After mature deliberation the council declined 
returning him to the earth, and advised him to gain 
i livelihood as the wolves did; to go out into the 
wilderness, and rob, kill, and steal wherever oppor- 
tunity presented. They then placed a bow and ar- 
rows in his hands, and told him with these he must 
furnish himself with food and clothing; that he 
ould wander about from place to place like the 
wolves, but that he must never build a house or 
ultivate the soil; that if he did he would surely 
lie. This injunction, the chief informed the Ma- 
jor, had always been strictly adhered to by the 
Tonkawas.” 


What shall be done with such a people? 


Colonel Marcy says: ‘‘The only way to make 
these merciless freebooters fear or respect the 
authority of our Government is, when they mis- 
behave, first of all to chastise them well by 
striking such a blow as will be felt for a long 
time, and thus show them that we are superior 
to them in war. They will then respect us 
much more than when their good-will is pur- 
chased by presents.” We imagine that if the 
opinion of frontiersmen were asked it would be 
expressed in the following words of Jim Baker, 
a friend of Marcy, who has spent a quarter of a 


, will receive. 


century among the Indians of the Rocky Mount- 
ains. He says: 

‘*They are the most onsartinest varmints in 
creation, and I reckon tha’r not mor’n half hn 
for you never seed a human, 


all 
Iman; 
arter you'd fed and 
treated him to the best fixins in your lodg re, jist turn 
round and steal all your horses, or ary oth: r thi 

he could lay his hi undson. No, not adza kly. He 

would feel kinder grateful, and ask you to spread a 
blanket in his lodge ef you ever passed that a-way. 
But the Injun he don't care shucks for you, and is 
ready to do you a heap of mischief as soon as he 
quits your feed. No, Cap., it’s not the 
to give um presents to buy peace ; 
ernor of these yeer United States, I'll tell you what 
I'd do. Id invite um all to a big feast, 
b’lieve I wanted to have a big talk; and as soon as 
I got um all together, I’d pitch in and sculp about 
half of um, and then t’other half would be mighty 
glad to make a peace that would stick. That's the 
way I'd make a treaty with the dog’ond, red-bellied 
varmints; and as sure as you're born, Cap., that’s 
the only way.” 


right way 
but ef I war gov- 


and make 


Colonel Marcy suggested to him the idea 
that there would be a lack of good faith and 
honor in such a proceeding, and that it would 
be much more in accordance with his notions 
of fair dealing to meet them openly in the field, 
and there endeavor to punish them if they de- 
serve it. To this Baker replied: 

*Tain’t no use to talk about honor with them, 
Cap.; they hain’t got no such thing in um; and 
they won't show fair fight, any way you can fix it. 
Don’t they kill and sculp a white man when-ar they 
get the betteron him? The mean varmints, they'll 
never behave themselves until you give um a clean 
out-and-out licking. They can’t onderstand white 
folks’ ways, and they won’t learn um; 
treat um decently, they think you are 
You may depend on’t, Cap., the only way to treat 
Injuns is to thrash them well at first, then the 
balance will sorter take to you and behave them- 
selves.” 

During his thirty years’ service on the bor- 
ders Captain Marcy conducted several import 
ant exploring and other expeditions. On the 
5th of March, 1852, he reeeived the following 
order from the War Department : 

“Captain R. B. Marcy, Fifth Infantry, with his com- 
pany as an escort, will proceed, without unnecessary de- 
lay, to make an examination of the Red River and the 
country bordering upon it, from the mouth of Caché Creek 
to its source, according to special instructions which he 
Brevet Captain G. B. M‘Clellan, Corps of 
Engineers, is assigned duty with this expedition.” 


and ef you 
afeared. 


Just ten years from that time Brevet-Captain 
G. B. M‘Clellan, as Commander of the Army 
of the Potomac, was just entering upon his 
campaign on the Peninsula, and Colonel Marcy 
was his Chief of Staff. This expedition threw 
much light upon the physical geography of a 
region hitherto wholly unknown, and as yet 
known only by this. Perhaps the most notable 
single feature is the discovery of an immense 
bed of gypsum 350 miles long, and from 50 to 
100 broad. Hitherto the largest bed of this 
mineral known within the United States was a 
deposit in Iowa, covering an area of two or 
three square miles—not one-ten-thousandth 











HEAD OF KE-CHE-A-QUI-HO-NO, 


part as large as this on the Red River. 


This | 


in that form that it had in its natural state. Al- 


gypsum affects all the streams running through | though we were suffering most acutely from th 
it to such an extent as to render the waters | effects of the nauseating and repulsive water in th 


drinkable only under the pressure of extreme 
thirst, and its unavoidable use occasions con- 
stant burning pains in the stomach, attended 


by loss of appetite, and the most vehement and | dul; 


feverish thirst. 


A very good imitation of its | who were sick 


river, we were still under the necessity of using it 


| Several of the men were taken with violent cramps 


in the stomach and vomiting, yet they did not mur- 
mur. On the contrary they were cheerful, and in- 
ged in frequent jokes at the expense of thos¢ 
The principal topic of conversation 


taste may be made by dissolving a tea-spoonful | with them seemed to be a discussion of the relativ: 


of Epsom salts in a tumbler of water. 


merits of the different kinds of fancy iced drinks 
| which could be procured in the cities, and the price 
** We endeavored,” says Colonel Marcy, ‘‘ to dis- | that could be obtained for some of them if they wer 
guise the taste of the water by making coffee with | within reach of our party. 
it; but it retained the same disagreeable properties | that we were not entirely exempt from the agitation 


Indeed, it seems to me 
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of a similar subject; and, from the drift of the argu- 
ment, I have no doubt that a moderate quantity of 
Croton water, cooled with Boston ice, would have 
met with a very ready market in our little mess. 
Indeed, if I mistake not, one of the gentlemen of- 
fered as high as two thousand dollars for a single 
ucket of the pure element; but, unfortunately for 
him, this was one of those rare occasions in which } 
money was not sufficiently potent to obtain the ob- 
iect desired. We spread our blankets, and endeav- 
ored to obliterate the sensation of thirst in sleep ; 
but, so far as I was concerned, my slumbers were 
ontinually disturbed by dreams, in which I fancied 
mvself swallowing huge draughts of ice-water.” 
Passing the gypsum region, the expedition 
came, in their homeward way, by a different | 
route, upon a country of great beauty and fer- 
tility. On the Ist day of July they reached 
the extreme head waters of the Ke-che-a-qui- 
ho-no (** Prairie Dog Town’) River, the main 
branch of the Red River. It flows through a | 
gigantic gorge, with huge escarpments of sand- | 
stone, rising on each side to the height of 800 
feet; this gradually closes until the sides, only 
a few yards apart at the bottom, unite over- 
headt leaving a long narrow corridor beneath, | 
it the base of which the head spring of the 
main branch takes its rise. This spring, burst- | 
ing from its cavernous reservoir, leaps down 
over huge masses of rock, and begins its long 
journey to the Mississippi, of which it is one of 
the chief tributaries. Ten years from that day 
was fought the great battle of Malvern Hill. 
The canon of the upper Red River is cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable of any of 
which we have certain accounts; and it is only 
one of the many to be found in the Rocky 
Mountain range and its collateral chains, If 
we can place any reliance upon bare report, | 
the great cafion of the Colorado—that ‘‘Colo- | 
rado” which enters the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia—presents a cafion more wonderful than | 
any other on the globe. From vague reports 
this chasm is well-nigh two hundred miles long, 
and of fabulous depth. More than three hun- 
dred years ago Corenado, in the course of his | 
adventurous expedition, came uponit. He de- 
clares that for several days he traveled along | 
the crest of a lofty bluff bordering the cajfion, | 
which he estimated to be nine miles high. | 
That is, pile Mont Blane upon the top of the 
highest peak of the Himalayas, and then cut a 
gorge down from the top to the level of the 
ocean, and it will not be within a mile as deep 
as this chasm. He adds, that the river flow- 
ing at the bottom appeared to be about a fathom 
wide; but the Indians assured him it was half 
aleague. Some of his men once attempted to 
clamber down the steep sides. They were gone 
nearly a day, and on their return had been able 
only to reach-a rock, visible from the top, which 
seemed about six feet high; they declared that, 
upon reaching it, they found it to be as high as 
the spire of thé cathedral at Seville, which rises 
350 feet. These reports are, of course, simply 
absurd, for the ridge from which the adventur- 
ers looked down would then have been well- 


} 
| 
} 


nigh three times as high above the ocean as 
the loftiest spot which the foot of man has ever 
trod, or to which he has ascended in a balloon. 
As late as 1858 Colonel Marcy was told by An- 
tony Lereux, for whom he vouches as ‘‘ one of 
the most reliable and best-informed guides in 
New Mexico,” that he had once been at a point 
of this cafion where he estimated the walls to 
be three miles high—that is, equal to a gorge 
cut from the summit of Mont Blane down t 
the level of the Mediterranean. Mr. Kern, 
whom Colonel Marcy quotes as ‘‘a very intel- 
ligent and reliable gentleman,” declares that 
he had a view of the cafion from a neighboring 
mountain, and had ‘‘no doubt that the walls 
were at least 5000 feet in height.” From this 
we are prepared to make large deductions; but 
after these are made we imagine that nothing 
at all approaching it is elsewhere to be found. 
It is certainly well worth the cost of thorough 
exploration. In 1853 Colonel Marcy proposed 
to the Government to perform this work; but 
there was then no appropriation which could 
be applied to this object, and his suggestion 
was not acted upon. 


‘*Tmagine.” he says, “then, what must be the 
effect of a large stream like the Colorado traversing 
for two hundred miles a defile with the perpendicu- 
lar walls towering five thousand feet above the bed 
of the river. It is impossible that it should not 
contribute largely toward the formation of scenery 


| surpassing in sublimity and picturesque character 


any other in the world. Our landscape painters 
would here find rare subjects for their study, and I 
venture to hope that the day is not far distant when 
some ofthe most enterprising of them may be in- 
duced to penetrate this new field of art in our only 
remaining unexplored territory. 

‘*A consideration, however, of vastly greater 
financial and national importance than those al- 
luded to above, which might, and probably would 
result from a thorough exploration of this part of 
the river, is the development of its mineral wealth. 
That gold and silver abound in that region is fully 


, established, as those metals have been found in 


many localities both east and west of the Colorado. 
Is it not, therefore. probable that the walls of this 
gigantic crevice will exhibit many rich deposits ? 


| Companies are formed almost daily, and larg 


amounts of money and labor expended in sinking 
shafts of one, two, and three hundred feet, with the 
confident expectation of finding mineral deposits ; 
but here Nature has opened and exposed to view a 
continuous shaft two hundred miles in length and 
five thousand feet in depth. In the one case we 
have a small shaft blasted out at great expense by 
manual labor, showing a surface of about thirty- 
six hundred feet, while here Nature gratuitously 
exhibits ten thousand millions of feet extending 
into the very bowels of the earth. 

“Ts it, then, at all without the scope of rational 
conjecture to predict that such an immense devel- 
opment of the interior strata of the earth—such a 
huge gulch, if I may be allowed the expression, 
extending so great a distance through the heart of 
a country as rich as this in the precious metals, 
may yet prove to be the £/ Dorado which the early 
Spanish explorers so long and so fruitlessly sought 
for ; and who knows but that the Government might 
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here find a source of revenue sufficient to liquidate 
our national debt ?” 

But passing from such speculations we must 
advert briefly to a most perilous expedition 
which was actually performed by Colonel— 
then Captain—Marcy. In 1857 he was at- 
tached to the expedition sent into Utah under | 
the command of General Albert Sidney John- | 
ston. The Mormons destroyed the army trains, 
devastated the country in front, and as winter 
opened it was found necessary to send a de-| 
tachment over the snowy peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains into New Mexico to find supplies | 
for the troops. The story of the expedition is | 


CROSSING THE ROOKY MOUNTAINS LN WINTER, 


briefly told in the Report of the Secretary of 


War for 1858: 


“This expedition was intrusted to Captain R. B 
Marcy, of the Fifth Infantry; and, without intend- 
ing to make an invidious comparison between the 
services of officers where all are meritorious, it is 
but just to bring the conduct of this officer and his 
command to your especial notice. It may be safe- 


| ly affirmed that, in the whole catalogue of hazard- 


ous expeditions scattered so thickly through the 
history of our border warfare, filled as many of 
them are with appalling tales of privation, hard- 
ship, and suffering, not one surpasses this, and in 
some particulars it has been hardly equaled by any. 

‘Captain Marcy left Fort Bridger on the 24th 








dav of November, 1857, with a command of forty 
enlisted men, and twenty-five mountain men, be- 
sides packers and guides. Their course lay through 
an almost trackless wilderness, over lofty and rug- 
mountains, without a pathway or human hab- 
ion to guide or direct, in the very depth of win- 
ter, through snows, for many miles together, reach- 
ing to the depth of five feet. Their beasts of bir- 
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den very rapidly perished until very few were left ; | 


ir supplies gave out; their luggage was aban- 
ied; they were driven to subsist upon the car- 
isses of their dead horses and mules; all the men 
became greatly emaciated ; some were frost-bitten ; 
vet not one murmur of discontent escaped the lips 
fa single man. Their mission was one of ex- 
treme importance to the movements of the army, 
ind great disaster might befall the command if these 
voted men failed to bring succor to the camp. 
They had one and all volunteered for this service, 
nd, although they might freeze or die, yet they 
ld not complain. 

“After a march of fifty-one days they emerged 
from the forests, and found themselves at Fort Mas- 
husetts, in New Mexico. During their whole 
rch Captain Marcy shared all the privations of 
the 
as they did.” 


From Colonel Marcy's Narrative we shall 
make a few extracts describing some of the 
perils of the expedition. On the 11th of De- 
cember they packed their mules and began the 
ascent of the western slope of the Rocky Mount- 
They had proceeded but a few miles 
when the snow began to impede their progress. 
It soon became so deep that the mules could 
no longer force their way through. Up to this 
time they had marched with an advanced-guard, 
immediately followed by the pack-mules, the 
main party bringing up the rear. Colonel 
Marcy proceeds : 


ains. 


“T now placed the greater part of the command 
in front, in single rank, so as to break a track for 
the animals. This was, of course, very hard work 

m a few of the leading men; and, in order to 
jualize the labor as much as possible, I directed 
that every man, as he came in front, should retain 
that position a certain length of time, after which 
he was permitted to turn out of the track and allow 
all the others to pass him, taking his place in rear. 
By these alternations the work was very much 
lightened, and after all the party had passed a good 
track was left for the animals. And they really 
required all our care, as, from the time we entered 
the mountains, they received no other sustenance 
than what they derived from the bitter pine-leaves. 
The effects of this novel and unwholesome forage 
soon began to manifest itself upon them. They 
became weak and exhausted, and at length began 
to give ont and die. 1 was then obliged to caché, 
or hide, all our surplus luggage, which reduced the 
weight of the packs very considerably. Notwith- 
standing this, they continued to perish. One day 
we lost five, and another day as many as eight died 
out of our little stock. This gave me very serious 
uneasiness, as our supply of provisions was becom- 
ing very small, and I knew, after these were gone, 
our only dependence for subsistence must be upon 
our famished animals. Our beef cattle had nearly 


i 
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all been consumed, and our stock of bread was very | 


limited. I felt the necessity of husbanding the 
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strength of my men and animals as much as possi- 
ble. I therefore ordered the command to throw 
away every article of baggage they had remaining, 
excepting one blanket each and their arms and am- 
munition. They cheerfully complied with the or- 
der, and we thus made another very material re- 
duction in the weight of our packs, which enabled 
our enfeebled animals to proceed with more ease. 

“*The snow increased day after day as we as- 
cended, until it was four feet deep, and was so dry 
and light that the men, walking in an upright po- 
sition, would sink to their waists, and could not 
move. One of the guides made a pair of snow- 
shoes, and attempted to walk upon them, but they 
sank so deep in the soft snow that it was impossible 
to use them. 

“Our only alternative now, in the deepest snow, 
was for the three or four leading men of the party 
to lie down and crawl upon their hands and feet, 
each man following in the tracks of the leader, and 
all placing their hands and feet in the same holes. 
This method packed the snow so that, after a few 
men had passed, it bore up the others, and was suf- 
ficiently firm to sustain the mules after all the met 
had traversed it. 

**The leading man was generally able to go about 
| fifty yards before he became exhausted. Notwith- 

standing I reduced the rations one-half, our provi- 
sions were all exhausted long before we reached 
the top of the mountains, and we were then en- 
| tirely dependent upon our famished animals for 
| food. 

“ After this our only diet for twelve days consist- 
ed of starved mules as they became exhausted and 
could go no farther. Twelve of my men had frozer 
their feet so badly as to be unable to walk, an 
we were obliged to appropriate all our serviceabk 
animals to carry them. I had given up my ow 
horse to one of these men, and took his place in th 
snow with the others. We had not a single mor- 

| sel of any thing left to eat except these animals. 
If we had had some salt we would have done bet- 
ter, but that was all gone. I was in the habit of 
sprinkling a little gunpowder upon my mule-steaks, 
and it did not then require a very extensive stretc} 
of the imagination to fancy the presence of both 
pepper and salt. This lean meat did not, however, 
by any means satisfy the cravings of the appetite, 
and we were continually longing for fat meat. Al- 
though we consumed large quantities of the muk 
meat, yet within half an hour from the time we had 
finished our meals we would feel as hungry as be- 
fore we had eaten.” 


They had got within about a hundred miles 
of Fort Massachusetts, and had but three good 
mules left, and were in a state bordering upon 
starvation. Two guides, Mariano and Miguel, 
were dispatched in advance to request that sup- 
plies should be sent batk to meet the party. 
They managed to reach the fort, after killing 
and eating one of the mules. It was eleven 
days before the supplies reached them; their 
way had lain through a region so utterly deso- 
late that for thirty-one days they had not seen 
a human being outside of their own party. At 
last two men were seen coming up on horse- 
back, and soon Miguel and Mariano rode up, 
firing their revolvers and making other demon- 
| strations of joy. ‘*We knew,” says Marcy, 
| ** from their fresh horses that they had reached 














the fort and that we were now saved; and the 
exhibition of joy manifest among the command 
exceeded any thing of the kind ever beheld. 
Some of the men laughed, danced, and scream- 
ed with delight; while others (and I must con- 
fess I was not among the former) cried like chil- 
dren. I had not slept half an hour at a time 
for twenty days and nights, and was reduced 
from 170 to 131 pounds in weight, and of 
course my nervous system was not under very 
good control.” When, four days after, the ex- 
pedition reached Fort Massachusetts the mem- 
bers appeared in sorry plight. ‘‘Not more 
than one half of the men,” writes the com- 


FORT MASSACHUSETTS, 


NEAR 
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mander, ‘‘ had any caps, and but few had any 
remains of trowsers below the knees. Their 
feet were tied up with mule-hides, pieces of 
blankets, coat-tails, and the like. I had set 
out from Foft Bridger with a wardrobe of stout 
material; but I had divided this among my 
destitute men until I was myself reduced to a 
scanty allowance. Among other*garments I 
had remaining was a soldier's over-coat, from 
the skirts of which I was in the habit of cutting 
otf pieces to patch my pants and stockings; 
and as rents in these were of everyday occur- 
rence, by the time I reached the fort there was 
but very little left of my original coat-tails.” 
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In spite of the utmost exertions of the Com- 
mander many of the half-starved men managed 
to get at more food than they should have had, 
and woke up next morning in excruciating tor- 
ture; and one of them died next day. But the 
savage system seems somehow to be capable of 
adapting itself to the extremes of starvation 
and repletion. When Mariano reached the 
fort he took lodgings with a Mexican and at 
once called for a bountiful supper, and asked 
for more. Then he down, smoked his 
pipe for a couple of hours, and beginning to 
feel hungry again, paid two dollars for a third 
supper, which he thought would last him till 


sat 


morning. But during the night he woke up 
as hungry as ever, and called up his hostess 
and offered her five dollars if she would cook 
him a fourth supper. This dispatched, he found 
himself able to 
of the night. 

Colonel Marcy, 


worry through the remainder 
This gastronomic feat, adds 
‘‘will not appear at all sur- 
prising to those who are familiar with Indian 
life.” Mariano, upon coming to Taos, received 
five hundred dollars for his services, which the 
Colonel thought would supply him with all he 
wanted for a long time. But the very next 
morning he came in saying that his money was 
all gone, and he wanted to borrow five dollars. 
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He had lost every cent at Monté. The desired 
loan was granted, with an injunction to keep 
away from the monté-bank. The half-breed 
was duly grateful for the good advice, which 
we imagine was wasted upon him; for he 
closed his thanks by a lift of the eyebrows, a 
shrug of the shoulders, and the hint, ‘‘ Maybe 
some time me win, Messieur!” 


The return journey to Utah was commenced | 
at the middle of March, and abounded in ad- | 


ventures. Of these we have only space to 
speak of one of those sudden storms character- 
istic of the country. On the 30th of April the 
party was encamped apon the high ridge which 
divides the Arkansas River from the Platte. 
The day was bright and balmy, the trees had 
put forth their new leaves, and the fresh grass 
stood six inches high. At sunset the wind 
changed to the north; the weather grew sud- 
denly cold. Soon it began to snow, and the 
storm increased to a tempest, against which it 
was impossible to ride or walk. 
had hardly set in when one of the herds of 
three hundred horses and mules broke furi- 


ously away from the men who were guarding | 


them, and ran straight before the wind for fifty 
miles before they were stopped. Three of the 
herdsmen attempted to follow the frightened 
animals. One made his way back to camp in a 
state of great prostration and suffering; an- 


other was found frozen to death in the snow; | 


the third was discovered, after the tempest sub- 
sided, crawling about on his hands and knees 
in a temporary delirium. 


hours, during which it was impossible to move 
for any distance facing the wind and snow. One 
of the employés, who had gone two hundred 
yards from the camp, set out to return, but was 
unable to do so, and perished in the attempt. 


The storm | 


The tempest lasted | 
with uninterrupted fury for sixty consecutive | 


Like most great hunters, Colonel Mar 
seems inclined to undervalue the prowess « 


the animals which he conquers. Thus, of th 


Grizzly Bear, the monarch of the Ameri 
forests, and certainly one of the strongest 
beasts, he tells a number of stories from his 
own personal experience, which he sums uJ 
saying: 


“*T believe that if a man came suddenly uy 
the beast in a thicket, where it could have no pre- 
vious warning, he might be attacked; and it is | 
sible that a large grizzly bear might attack a ma 
on foot in the open prairie, and in some insta 
they have been known to make war upon men 
horseback ; but I have always observed that an 
quaintance with the larger wild animals of 
country makes them much less formidable t 
they are represented to us when in the distance.” 


Still, on the strength of an adventure of Jin 
| Baker, the Colonel’s old mountain friend, wi 
| feel warranted in the belief that a “‘ grizzly, 
though only half grown, may be an ugly cus- 
tomer. Baker and Bridger, a comrade of his 
one day while setting traps came upon a couple 
of young bears, not larger than well-grown 
dogs. It struck them that if they waived tl 
advantage of fire-arms, and should ‘pitch 
and sculp the varmints with their knives,” 
would be something to brag of. So they threw 
| down their rifles and ‘‘ went in,” each selec 
one of the cubs. The young brutes reared up 
on their haunches and showed fight. Rather 
a scientific display took place between Baker 
and Bear, Bruin warding off every knife-thrust 
with a skill which would have done honor t 
the Prize Ring. At length the bear rushed 
in, ‘*meaning mischief.” But the knife was 
too much for him, and he received a death 
wound under the ribs. The other bear was 
meanwhile having the best of it with Bridger, 


ting 
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who cried out for assistance. But no sooner 
had Baker come up than Bridger ran off. 
Baker, however, went in again and killed Bear 
Number Two. But he said, in recounting the 
fight, ‘I'll never fight nary a nother grizzly 
without a good shooting-iron in my paws.” 

As for wolves, the Colonel thinks them hard- 
ly worth notice. He even pooh-poohs at Put- 
nam’s famous exploit of entering a cave and 
shooting a wolf. ‘‘ Those who understand the 
cowardly nature of the wolf,” he says, ‘‘ and 
are familiar with its habits, are perfectly aware 
that such an undertaking is not attended with 
the slightest danger. I knew a woman who, 

Vor. XXXIII.—No. 196.—Ge 


| in the night time, hearing a disturbance in her 
poultry yard, went cut and met a large wolf 
carrying off one of her turkeys, of which she 
thought much, being the only ones within a hun- 
dred miles, and pursued the wolf, made him drop 
the turkeys, and run away. If any one should 
have any doubt regarding this statement,” con- 
tinues the Colonel, ‘‘I beg to refer him to my 
| wife, who was the owner of the turkeys.” 
Colonel Marcy’s long service on thé border 
| has brought him into constant contact with that 
| peculiar class who form the extreme frontier 
population of the Southwest. ‘‘ They seem,” 
| he says, ‘‘ to constitute an anomalous and de- 
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tached element in our social structure. Their | 


sparsely scattered forest habitations being far 


visited by travelers, exclude them almost en- 
tirely from intercourse with the civilized world, 
and they are nearly as ignorant of what is trans- 
piring outside of theirggwn immediate sphere 
as the savages themselves. They seldom or 
never see a newspaper, and could not read it 
if they did; and I honestly believe that many 
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Jackson, and had been present at the battle of 


the Horseshoe, of which he said: 
removed from towns or villages, and seldom | 


of them could not tell whether General Jack- | 


son, Mr. Lincoln, or Mr. Johnson is President 
of the United States at the present time.” Of 
the many anecdotes which he gives of these 


people, we must find space, with considerable | 


abridgment, for one: 


“While marching a battalion of my regiment 
from Little Rock to Fort Towson during a very 
warm day in the autumn of 1848, I made a halt at 
a respectable-looking farm-house near the Choctaw 
line in Arkansas, and, seeing a woman sitting out 
upon the portico, I rode up for the purpose of mak- 
ing some inquiries regarding the roads, She re- 
turned my salutation, and very politely invited me 
to ‘‘light and have a char.’ I dismounted, took 
the chair, and complimented the good woman upon 
the neat and comfortable appearance of her sur- 
roundings. She said ‘it was tollible far, considerin 
they had com’d thar and commenced deadnin the 
trees and mauling the rails only five years afore.’ I 
should have imagined, however, from the very lim- 
ited extent of her knowledge of the surrounding 
country, that she had but just arrived, or that she 
had been hibernating during the five years men 
tioned. As our road forked near the house, I asked 
her which of the two would lead us to a small town 
on our route about ten miles distant. She replied 
that ‘she didn’t adzactly mind, but she sort’r reck- 
on’d her nigger gal mought tell me.’” 


| a fellow-soger, if he war a regular.” 


“T calkerlate, Mr. Hossifer, that war the mos 
de-cisivest and the most san-guin-ariest fight y; “ 
ever seen in all yer born days. We boys, we . 
and pitched in thar, and we gin the yall r-bellie: 
the most parr-ticlar hail Columby. We chaweg 
um all up; we laid um out cold’r nur a wedge: yw; 
saved every mother’s son of um—we did that thar 
little thing, boss.” 


The special meaning attached to the wor 
“‘ saved” is worthy of notice. The whisky-bot 
tle was of course produced, the host remarking 
that he ‘‘ war not too proud to take a horn wit! 
The so- 


| cial ‘*drink” having been duly gone throu 


| 


the settler wished to learn the latest news from 
the outside world. ‘‘There’s narry paper, 
he said, ‘‘tuck in this yere settlement; but ] 
hearn tell that Gin-ral Jackson are dead ; may- 
be you mought heer’d some talk ‘bout it as you 
com’d ‘long the road, stranger.” The military 
guest was quite able to assure the borderman 
that the rumor which had just reached the set- 
tlement was ut happily too true. Andrew Jack- 
son had died three years before. 

But these rude specimens of humanity are by 


no means destitute of faculties; and not un- 


| frequently, under favorable circumstances, they 


The ‘nigger gal,” after one or two summons, | 


appeared in the person of Jerusha, a venerable 


negress quite seventy years old, whose func- | 


tions, as was soon manifested, comprised that 
of sense-bearer to her mistress. The ‘ gal” 
on making her appearance was accosted with— 
*** You lazy no ‘count nigger, you jess tell this 
yere stranger whar these two roads goes to, right 
quick, do youhear.’ Jerusha very promptly replied, 
*Wa’al, Mass’r, I ’specs I’ze gwine to tell you all 
about it. Mass’r Jeems he ‘lowed this yere left 
hand one he gwine down to Wash-un-tum, and that 
thar t’other one he gwine to the Choctaw nashum.’ 
I then asked the woman of the house the distance 
to the nearest post-office; but of this she had not 
the remotest idea, and at once referred me to the 
servant, who at once gave me the information.” 


Soon the master of the house came in. He 
had been out hunting, and had brought home a 
couple of deer; the Colonel thought game must 
be very plenty in the neighborhood. Not so 
thought the settler. When he first came there 
**thar war right smart chance o’ deer ;” but 
now, though he had been out all the morning, 
he had only killed three, and had ‘‘ busted” two 
caps at one which he did not get. After some 
conversation it appeared that the settler had 
been out, when a young man, with General 


are developed. Thus, so long ago as wher 
Marcy was at West Point, a strapping yout! 
from the remote borders, near the Cheroke 
nation, made his appearance provided with ; 
proper certificate of appointment ascadet. How 
he reached New York on horseback ; how h¢ 
ordered half a peck of oysters for himself in the 
city, and how he labored up the hill at West 
Point, panting under the burden of his trunk, 
we have not space to tell. Enough that he 
made his appearance before Colonel Thayer, a 
rigid old martinet, who was then commandant 
at the institution, with the inquiry, 

**Qle man, are you Colonel or Captain, 01 
whatever you-call-um, Thayer ?” 

The officer replied that he was Colonel 
Thayer. 

**Wa’al, now, look-ayere, Kurn,” was the 
cool reply ; ‘‘this yere hill o’ yourn am a breath- 
er.” 

Four years after this uncouth young fellow 
graduated from West Point an accomplished 
gentleman and scholar, reflecting credit upon 
the institution, ‘‘ and was afterward favorably 


| known as the author of a History of Texas.” 


was assigned upon leaving West Point. 


We can not close this paper without making 
some mention of Martin Scott, who was Cap- 
tain of the Company to which Lieutenant Marcy 
He 


| was a native of Bennington in Vermont, and 


seems quite early to have become locally fa- 
mous for marksmanship and pluck, the quali- 
ties just then most in request in our army. In 
1814, when he was plowing in the field, a letter 
was brought to him, upon opening which he 
found it contained a commission as ensign in the 








Army of the United States. Why this appoint- 
ment was conferred upon him, or by whose in- 
fluence, he never knew. He had never made 
application for it. However, he did not look 


a gift-horse in the mouth; and being sent to | 


the Western frontier soon found means to make 
his mark as the best shot of his day. The coon 
story may not be literally true; and Colonel 
Marcy can not vouch from personal knowledge, 
though he has often heard it vouched for, of 
the absolute truth of the story that he would 
take a couple of potatoes, fling them successive- 
ly into the air, and put a pistol ball through 
both as they crossed each other, one going up 
and the other coming down. But here is one, 
for which we have Colonel Marcy’s authority : 


‘He proposed to me, upon one occasion, that we 
should take an old-fashioned United States yager 
that he had, and determine which could load and 
fire three shots in the shortest space of time, and 
make the best target. Accordingly, a playing-card, 
with a spot or bull’s-eye in the centre about the size 
of a dime, was attached to a log of wood, and placed 
at seventy-five vards from where we proposed to 
stand. Captain Scott then took the rifle uncharged, 
with the powder-flask at hand, and the balls and 
patches in his mouth, and he made the three shots 
‘off-hand’ in one minute and twenty seconds. I 
then myself went to the target, and found one round 
hole directly through the centre of the bull’s-eye. 
I was surprised at the precision of the shot, but ob- 
served to the Captain that the other two had entire- 
ly missed the target. He shook his head and called 
for an axe, when we split the log, and found the 
three balls in one mass, all having passed through 
the same round aperture directly in the centre of 
the card.” 

Captain Scott had the reputation of being 
rather ‘close ;” that is, of taking very good 
care of his money. In fact at one time his fel- 
low-officers attempted ‘‘ to put him into Coven- 
try” on that account; but as none of them felt 
that they were equal to him as a shot, they 
sent for a noted ‘‘fire-eater” to act as their 
champion. The bully insulted Scott; and a 
challenge was the inevitable consequence. Scott 





MIDSU 


Upon the heated walls the sun shines down 
Fiercely and blankly, with unsoftened rays, 

Sword-like above the noisy, dusty town, 
Through the long summer days. 


Only this glare and bustle meet mine eye, 
Till o'er the glowing west the shadows creep, 
And Night leads out her silent train on high, 
Soothing the world to sleep. 


All day my heart has been so full of dreams— 
A stir of winds comes through the sultry air— 
Far off my fancy hears a voice of streams, 
And I again am there, 


Ah me! the coolness of those mountain woods! 
The beauty of the water’s crystal sheen! 

The long-arched aisles—cathedral solitudes— 
With mossy carpets green. 


MIDSUMMER. 
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was thoroughly opposed to dueling, and had re- 
solved to throw away his fire; but happening 
to hear his antagonist remark that he had a very 

| disagreeable job on hand, to shoot a d —d 
| Yankee, concluded that his forbearance would 
| be thrown away. The consequence was that 
| when the duel came off the bully got a ball 
throngh his lungs; which luckily did not kill 
him ; but rather the contrary, for he was thought 
| to have had the consumption before, but some- 
| how the wound effected a cure, and he lived 
many years after the time when, according to 

all computation, he should have been dead. 

Scott, if far enough from 
‘*mean,” and did much for his family, many 
of whom were in poor circumstances. Once he 
eee back to Bennington in great state, and 
took up his quarters at the hotel, where no- 
body saw in him the poor lad who years ag 
had gone from that quiet town. Looking from 
the window be saw a man driving a yoke of 
oxen. ‘A fine pair of oxen,” said the Cap- 
tain; ‘‘are they yours?” 


**close,” was 


“No, they belong to 
a neighbor, I am not able to buy them.” ‘* How 
much will they cost?” The price being named, 
he took out the money, paid for them, and told 
the astonished driver that he liked his looks so 
much that he would make him a present of the 
cattle. The Captain then invited himself to 
visit the new owner of the oxen. The man 
said that he rented a little farm, and had hard 
work to get along, but would of course be glad 
to have the gentleman who had been so kind t« 
him come to his poor house. The guest in- 
quired the price of the farm, and said that he 
| would like to buy that, and make a present of 
it to the friend to whom he had taken such a 
liking. Then, and not before, did the farmer 
discover that the 
own brother. 

Captain Martin Scott fell at Molino del Rey 
in 1847, gallantly leading forward his command 
into that fearful fight, thirty-three years after 
the time when he received the letter appoint- 
ing him as ensign in the army. 


generous stranger was his 





MMER. 

The 
The sound of winds among the pine-tree tops; 

The waterfalls that showe 
A rain of silver drops. 


noise of running waters every where; 


upon the air 


The majesty of those eternal hills 

Deep glens beneath, and sunshine on their copes— 
And the bright river lying calm and still 

Beyond the farthest slopes. 


All these have risen up before mine eyes, 
And my heart’ stood before them tranced and dum 
As one sweet voice of many melodies 


Called from the mountains, Come! 


Oh, for a bird's swift wings! 


My own, my own, 
My priestess Nature, at thy inmost shrine 
Methinks I should be nearer to the Throne 


Than in this lot of mine. 
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Twigg-.—The Capture at Leon.—Bombardment at Gal- 


vestou.—The Royal Yacht.—The Massacre at Johnston's 


‘reek. —Testi of Dr. Douai.—C re of Corpus | ¢ . . 
Creek.—Testimony of Dr. Douai.—Capture of Corpus | foderate States until exchanged. 


Christi.—Sabine Pass.—Expeditions up the Calcasieu 
and the Mermenton.—The Surrender of Galveston.— 
Recovery by the Rebels. —Slaughter upon the Wharf.— 
Fate of the Westfield. —The Alabama.—The Conscrip- 
tion.—Disaster at Sabine Pass. —Aransas Pass.—Evacu- 
ation of Brownsville.—Surrender of Kirby Smith. 
JHE State of Texas is larger than the whole 
Empire of France. The greatest length 
of France is 664 miles; its greatest breadth 
620 miles. 
tables published by the French Government, 
is 199,946 square miles. ‘Texas, in extreme 
length, is 800 miles; its extreme breadth 
750 miles. Its area is 237,504 square miles. 
It has been said that the whole island of Great 
Britain could be laid down upon the State of 
Texas, leaving a border all around sixty miles 
broad. 
This majestic domain was received into the 
American Union on the 27th of December, 
1845. Its admission involved the United States 


Xas, 


is 


in a costly and bloody war with Mexico, and 
payment of ten millions of dollars in five 


the 
per cent. bonds. 
ed to 601,039, of whom 180,682 were slaves. 
Of this white population we may suppose that 
one in five were adult males, making 84,069. 
Of these probably one-half, including their pa- 


Its population in 1860 amount- | 
| such — not through the papers, but in person, 


ABBOTT. 


nearly two million of dollars. All the United 
States soldiers, 2500 in number, were taken 
prisoners, stripped of their arms, and only re 


| leased on parole not to serve against the Con 


| General of the United States. 
| last order issued by Cooper, 


Its total area, according to official | 


| Charleston Courier of May 


triotic Governor, Samuel Houston, were friend- | 


Thus less than fifty thou- 
as—the majority of them 
no intelligence, and no 


ly to the Union. 
sand settlers in Tex 
men of no property, 


consideration—had the effrontery to attempt to | 


wrest from a nation of thirty millions of people 


territory equal to the whole Empire of France, | 


and for which territory the Government had 
paid ten millions of dollars, and had conducted 
a sanguinary war at an expense which can not 
well be estimated. 


On the Ist of February, 1861, a packed con- | 


vention, which represented scarcely one-half 
of the counties in the State, assembled at Aus- 
tin, and passed an ordinance, with seven dis- 
senting votes, declaring 

‘“*That Texas is a separate sovereign State, and that 
her citizens and people are absolved from all allegiance 
to the United States or the Government thereof."" 

Immediately upon this General David E. 
Twiggs, an officer in the United States army, 
who was in military command in Texas, joined 
the Secessionists, and voluntarily surrendered 
to them all the United States property which 
had been intrusted to his care. This consist- 
ed of thirteen forts, fifteen thousand stand of 
arms, eighty pieces of ordnance, fifty-five thou- 
sand dollars in specie, about twelve hundred 
horses, with mules, wagons, tents, | rovisions, 


In response to this action of General Twiggs 
the Secretary of War, J. Holt, on the Ist oj 
March, issued the following order, which was 
countersigned by Samuel Cooper, Adjutant 
This was the 
who directly afte: 
entered the Confederate service as Adjutant 
General : 

3y the direction of the President of the United States* 
it is ordered that Brigadier-General David E. Twigy 
and is hereby dismissed from the army of the Unit 
States for his treachery to the flag of his country, in hay 
ing surrendered, on the 18th of February, 1561, on the 
demand of the authorities of Texas, the military post 
and other property of the United States in his Depart 
ment and under his charge.” 

In reply to this a letter inetd in the 
18, over the signa 
Twiggs, addressed to James 
then eg-President, in th 


ture of General 
Buchanan, 
writer says: 


which 


“Your usurped right to dismiss me from the army 
might be acquiesced in, but you had no right to brand m 
as a traitor. This was personal, and J shall treat it a 
I shal 
most assuredly pay a visit to Lancaster for the sole | 
pose of a personal interview with you. So + prepar 
yourself. I am well assured that public opinion wil 
sanction any course I may take with you.” 


, Sir. 


The rebel convention in Charleston, a few 
weeks after, passed a formal vote approving 
the conduct of General Twiggs in resigning 
his commission and turning over the public 
property under his control to the enemies of 
the flag he had sworn to defend. 

The traitor General was, in May, by the reb 
el authorities, placed in command of the Mili 
tary Department of Louisiana, and also re 
ceived the reward of the appointment of Major- 
General in the Confederate army. 

There was in Texas, at the time of General 
Twiggs’s treason, a force of United States troops 
consisting of about 2500 men. They were or 
ganized in thirty-seven companies. Of thes¢ 
twenty-two were infantry, five artillery, and 
ten cavalry. These troops were mainly em- 
ployed to protect the country from the inva- 
They were consequently very 
considerably dispersed over the wide territory. 
Twenty of these companies were on the Rio 
Grande. The remainder were stationed at 
various forts quite widely scattered. 

As these patriot troops could neither be per- 
suaded nor compelled to follow their General 


sion of savages. 


|into the camp of the enemy many of them 


| were permitted to return to the North. 


Some 


| detachments were taken prisoners and released 


| 


ammunitions of war, to the estimated value of | 


| upon parole. 


They were, however, allowed to 


* James Buchanan. 
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leave the State only from the port of Galves- 
ton and by the Mississippi River. Four hun- 
dred and fifty of these troops, under Major 
Sibley, had embarked on board some schoon- 
ers at Saluria. A Texan force in some armed 
steamers came down upon them from Indian- 
ola and took the whole body prisoners of war. 
They were not released until they had taken 
an oath not to take up arms against the South- 
ern Confederacy. This was on the 24th of 
April. 

Soon after, on the 9th of May, eight compa- 
nies of infantry, consisting of three hundred 
and sixty-six men, rank and file, were on the 


road, preparing to leave the State, about twen- 
ty-two miles west of San Antonio. They were 
under the command of Colonel Reeve. The 
rebel Colonel Van Dorn collected a force of 
fifteen hundred men, a portion of them caval- 
ry, with a battery of flying artillery consisting 
of six 12-pounders, and took a strong position 
to intercept them. 

It was in the beautiful month of May, when 
the whole of that sunny region bloomed with 
verdure and flowers. Though it may be too 
much to say that Texas had been mainly set- 
tled by vagabonds and escaped felons of the 
United States, it is certainly true that that 
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wide and lovely realm, with its exuberant soil 
and genial clime, and which civilization and 
law had scarcely yet penetrated, had become 
the favorite resort of all the ruffians of this and 
of other lands. This was so eminently the 
case that Texas had long been popularly called 
‘*The Paradise of Rascals.” 

From such a con.munity it was not difficult 
to collect a numerous band eager for any reck- 
less adventure. 
most limitless prairies were covered with wild 
herds luxuriating in the fattest pastures. <A 
large portion of the rebel band was mounted. 


The spectacle they presented is described by | 


those who witnessed it as picturesque in the 
extreme. From the savages around these semi- 


savage men had acquired a taste for barbaric | 


splendor. Many of the horses were festooned 
with gay trappings. There was every variety 
of dress and arms. Banners fluttered in the 
breeze. Music was loud and exultant; for 
these men knew full well that they were not 


marching to stern battle and wounds and death, | 


but to the easy capture of a small band of gal- 
lant men whom they five times outnumbered. 
The horses pawed and neighed. Polished ar- 
mor gleamed in the rays of the cloudless sun. 
And young rebel officers proudly sped over the 
field on their mettled chargers. The poor fools 
thought that it was merely boys’ play to wage 
war against the Government of the United 
States. A few months awoke them terribly to 
the consciousness of their error. Ere the war 
terminated nearly every one of those deluded 
men bit the dust. 

In that hot climate at that season of the year 
it was necessary, on the march, to avoid as 
much as possible the full blaze of the sun. On 
Thursday morning, May the 8th, at two o'clock, 
Colonel Reeve broke camp, and having reached 
a ridge of land near St. Lucas Springs, halted 
his command, barricaded the road with his wag- 


ons, and taking possession of a stone-house and | 


some fences, posted his troops to await the ex- 
pected assault. He did not then know how 
overpowering the force he was to encounter. 


Soon two rebel officers appeared with a flag | 
of truce, demanding an unconditional surren- | 


der of the United States troops as prisoners of 
war. Five minutes were allowed to give an- 
swer to the demand. Colonel Reeve must 
have been greatly perplexed. He might, after 
the surrender, find that he had yielded to a 
force which he was capable of resisting. By 


refusing to surrender he might expose his men | 


to indiscriminate massacre from an infuriated 
force of relentless marauders. He, however, 


gallantly declined acceding to the terms unless | 
he were permitted to send an officer to see | 


whether the number of troops opposed to him 
was so large as to render it his duty to throw 


down his arms rather than expose his men to | 


slaughter. Van Dorn consented, saying : 

** You shall have an opportunity to see my 
troops. And the more you see of them the 
less you will like it.” 


Horses abounded, for the al-| 


Lieutenant Bliss, a young officer of the Unit. 
ed States Army, distinguished for his bravery. 
mounted his horse and rode along the line of 
the rebel troops. As his eye glanced over thei; 
serried ranks the exultation of the foe burs; 
forth in repeated cheers. He returned to his 

|commander with the sad announcement that 
resistance would be utterly unavailing. —Col- 
onel Reeve was thus compelled to surrender 
his whole command unconditionally as prison 
ers of war, and to give his word of honor that 
he would report himself, with his men, at the 
rebel camp at Leon that evening at six o'clock, 

The victorious rebels, greatly elated wit} 
their achievement, marched back to their camp, 
which they reached about three o’clock in th 
afternoon. At five o'clock Colonel Reeve ar- 
rived with his command. They pitched thei 
tents on the spot designated for them, and 
stacked their arms. The next morning they 
were marched though San Antonio to a camp 
at San Pedro Springs, about two miles beyond 

As Governor Houston had refused to give 
his support to the traitorous measures which 
the rebels had so fiercely commenced, a popu- 
lar Convention had voted him expelled from 
the gubernatorial chair, and had placed the 
Executive power in the hands of a more pliant 
man, Lieutenant-Governor Clark. On the 18t} 
of June Clark issued a proclamation declaring 
it to be treason for any inhabitant of Texas t 
hold any communication with the people of the 
North, and announcing : 

“ That it will also be treasonable for any citizen of Tex 
as to pay any debts now owing by him to a citizen or citi 
zens of either of said States or Territories, or to contract 
with them any new debts or obligations during the con 
tinuance of said war.” 


All Northern citizens were ordered to leave 
Texas within ten days. Thus easily was thi: 
majestic realm apparently wrested from the 
United States, and passed over to a band of 
rebels who insanely engaged in the endeavo1 
to subvert all free institutions upon the conti- 
| nent of North America. 

The early exigencies of the war were such 
that but little attention could be devoted to 
the remote State of Texas. As soon as pos- 
sible, however, a small naval force was sent to 
blockade the harbor of Galveston, her principal 
port of entry. Galveston was the most popu- 
lous and commercial city of Texas. It is sit- 
uated on a small island, at the mouth of Galves- 
ton Bay, about 450 miles southwest from New 
Orleans. This island, about thirty miles long, 
and half a mile wide, separates the bay from 
the often tumultuous waves of the Gulf of 
Mexico. A railroad bridge, three-fourths of 
a mile in length, runs across the shallow wa- 
ter of a portion of the bay to the main land. 

The population of the city was about 7000. It 
| was composed mainly of adventurers who were 
seeking their fortunes in those remote realms. 
| The great majority of them eagerly espoused 
| the cause of the rebellion. At the eastern end 
| of the island, at a spot called Bolivar Point, 





they erected batteries sufficiently powerful to | 
-ommand the bay against the entrance of any 
naval force we could then send there. 

Our vessels, however, so effectually block- | 
ided the port that the commerce of the little, 
bustling, traitorous city was utterly destroyed. 
Our British cousins could not ereep in with 
their supplies of arms and powder ; and no cot- 
ton could leave to add to the resources of reb- 
eldom in foreign lands. For a few weeks no 
occurrence of importance took place. The 
frowning batteries rendered it impossible for 
the vessels to enter the bay. And the vessels, | 
keeping watch and ward outside of the bar, ren- 
dered ingress or egress alike impossible. There 
had been a tacit understanding that there should 
be no wanton firing which would merely en- 
langer individuals. 

Early in the morning of the 3d of August, 
1861, the gun-boat Dart, in its cautious cruis- 
ngs, came within range of one of the shore-bat- 
The rebel commander took deliberate | 
sight of her with one of his heaviest guns. A 
slight puff of smoke rose ahove the breast- | 
work; there was a thundering report, which 
swept over the ocean, and a shot came boom- | 
ing along which, though aimed directly at the | 
steamer, fortunately did not strike her. The} 
challenge thus given was promptly accepted. | 
In an instant a puff of smoke was seen issuing 
from the bows of the steamer as she moved 
slowly onward, and a shell, with return com- 
pliments, was hurtled screaming through the 
air. For some time this interchange of shots 
was continued, though with great deliberation. | 

As the rebel batteries were in the rear of the 
town and close to it, our gun-boats could not | 
pen fire upon those batteries without endan- | 
gering the inhabitants by every shot they should 
throw. Captain James Alden had on this ac- 
count humanely abstained from provoking a 
contest. He was therefore much surprised at 
the temerity of the rebel commander, Colonel 
Moore, in commencing an attack, when he could | 
not but know that the return fire would inevi- 
tably reach the women and children in the 
streets of Galveston. After this exchange of 
shots for some time, the Dart withdrew and 
reported facts to Captain Alden in the South | 
Carolina. | 

Curious to know whether the rebels, under 
these circumstances, were insane enough to pro- 
voke a fight, a larger force was got under way 
about 5 o'clock in the evening, and stood in for 
the batteries. 


teries. 


As soon as the steamers were 
within range of the shore-guns the rebels again 
opened fire. Captain Alden sent back a few re- 
turn shots, and then with extraordinary humani- 
ty withdrew, as he knew that both shot and shell 
would endanger the helpless people in the town. 
But twelve or fourteen shots were exchanged. 


Fragments of shells and one 32-pound ball en- | 


tered the city. One shell fell among a group 
of men who were on an eminence watching the 
conflict. It cut one man in two, and slightly 
wounddil two or three others. 
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strate against our ships returning the 


| revolver. 
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inhabitants of 
Galveston deserved any special consideration. 
The Galveston News says: 


It does not appear that the 


“* During the firing the city rang with the shouts of th 
people from the roofs and balconies at every discharge 
from the batteries, and even the ladies participated in the 
enthusiasm of the excitement, manifesting the 


itmost anx- 
iety to see our shot strike the steamer an 


i sink her." 
The British and Hanoverian Consuls, resid- 
ing in the city, had the effront« ry to remon 


fire of 


| the batteries, assuming that it was the bom- 


bardment of the city without giving the custom- 

ary notice. To this Captain Alden indignant- 
ly replied: 

‘** We were no sooner within range of their guns than 

ring a few 

retired, preferring that it should appear that we 

were beaten off rather than continue a contest where, as 


shots, 


| the result shows, so many unoffending citizens must nec 
| essarily suffer. 


In conclusion, let me add, that no one 
can regret the injury done to unoffendir 
than I do. Still 1 find no complaints of n 
instant coming from the military or civil authorities of 
Galveston. And, with due deference to your considera- 
tion and humanity, I must respectfully remark that it is 
the first time I have ever heard that the w 
dren and unarmed citizens of a 


zy citizens mor 
y acts of the < 


men and chil- 
American town were un- 
der the protection of foreign Consuls." 

On the night of the 7th of November of this 
year there took place in these waters one of 
the most daring adventures of the war. “he 
rebels had an armed schooner in the bay, the 
Royal Yacht, which was acting as a guard at 


the entrance of the harbor. She was armed 


| with a 32-pounder, and had a crew of about 


twenty-five men. Some distance farther up 
the bay, moored to a wharf, under the guns 
of Pelican Island Fort, there was a rebel man- 
of-war steamer, the General Rusk, which car- 
ried four guns and a large crew. 

On the 7th, Lieutenant James E. Jouett went 
aloft, and, after a careful survey of the harbor, 
proposed to Captain Eagle, of the United States 
frigate Santee, that he should take two launches 
and a volunteer crew, and in the night, with 
muffled oars, row by the guard-schooner and 
cut out the General Rusk. 

‘¢T will not,” said he, ‘‘ attempt the General 

2usk unless I can surprise her. If I am dis- 
covered by the schooner I will abandon my de- 
sign upon the steamer and fall back and take 
the schooner. It would be madness to attempt 
the steamer if discovered.” 

Volunteer crews, of twenty men for each 
launch, were soon found. Lieutenant Jouett 
was incommand. Lieutenant John G. Mitch- 
ell took charge of the second launch. The 
crews were dressed in blue frocks with white 
cap-covers, that they might recognize each oth- 
er in the dark. Each man had his specific 
duty assigned him. Loaded shells, port fires, 
fire-balls, and slow matches, were all got ready. 
Immediately after dark the launches were hoist- 
ed out, and the guns placed in them with ten 
charges of shrapnell and ten of canister. Ev- 
ery man was armed with a cutlass and a Colt’s 
‘ At just half past eleven the crew 
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started on their perilous enterprise. The wind 
and the tide were both against them. They, 
however, pulled lustily for two hours and a half, 
steering widely to the northward, to avoid the 
guard-schooner, hoping to get ahead of the 
Rusk, and then to drop down upon her. They 


} 


had passed the schooner, and were prosperous- | 


ly approaching the steamer, which was all un- 
conscious of its danger, when both boats sud- 
denly grounded heavily upon a shoal, which 
was not laid down in the charts. In their en- 
deavors to get off they were discovered. Sig- 
nal-lights were exchanged from fort to fort, 
lanterns were run up, and the steamer was all 


| before opposed was now with them. 
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alive with excitement like that in a nest of 
wasps suddenly disturbed. The adventurers 
in the two frail launches were now exposed to 
the fire of the Rusk and of all the four forts. 
As it would be madness under these circum- 
stances to attempt to take the steamer, Lieu- 
tenant Jouett gave the order, ‘‘ Pull for the 
schooner. Second launch will board her on 
starboard bow, first on starboard beam.” 

As they turned the wind and tide which had 
In five 
minutes they made the schooner now directly 
before them. The men pulled silently, though 
vigorously, at their muffled oars. Not a word 





was spoken save the low and almost whispered 
orders of their commander, ‘‘ Give away, men. 
Ready with the gun, Mr. Carter.” 
The watchful sentinel on board the schooner 
ight sight of them, but knowing not whether 
were friends or foes, in a stentorian voice 
outed three times, ‘ Boat ahoy!” The event- 
‘ul erisis had come in which minutes are as 
‘Fire, Mr. Carter,” exclaimed Mr. 
The primer was damp and the gun 
Than came the rapid, excited order, 
“Give away, quick; trail oars; stand by to 
board!” Atthat moment Mr. Carter had again 
primed ; the gun was fired, and a shell pierced 
the Royal Yacht at the water-line. But by the 


urs. 
uctt. 


nissed, 


recoil of the gun the boat was driven back sev- | 


Also, | 


eral feet, thus frustrating their boarding. 
the same instant the crew of the schooner 


poured into the boats a volley of bullets, which 
fire our men returned with their revolvers with | 


such effect as to drive many of the rebels be- 
All this occurred in less time than it 
takes to read it. Both launches were now 
alongside of the schooner, and the men sprang 
on board. The desperate, bloody, hand-to- 
hand conflict was soon over. 


low. 


As Lieutenant Jouett was rushing forward | 


upon the crew a rebel thrust a sword-bayonet 
fastened to a pole through his right arm into 
his side, pinning his arm to his side, nearly 
knocking him from his feet, and having him at 
that advantage endeavored to thrust him over- 
board. But Lieutenant Jouett seized the pike 
with his left hand, broke it, without pulling it 
from his arm, and struck at the man’s head as 
he dodged below. The deck was soon cleared, 
and the whole crew driven down the hatch. 
is to be borne in mind that this scene of tumult 


and death occurred in the midst of midnight | 


darkness. In the confusion of boarding the 
lanterns had gone out. There was now no time 
to be lost, since the whole harbor was aroused. 

Lieutenant Jouett, as he pulled the pike 
from his side, nearly fainted from loss of blood. 
Finding his sight growing dim he summoned 
all his mental energies to triumph over physic- 
al disablement, and sprang vigorously forward 
to finish his work. The prisoners were all 
below, and refused to come up to take their 
places in the boats. There was no time for 
parleying. A military persuasive was sent down 
to them in the shape of a shell, loaded with 
eighty balls. The appeal was irresistible. They 
came tumbling up ‘“‘like mad.” In the con- 
flict one of our men had been killed and seven 
wounded. The wounded were taken in one 
of the boats and the prisoners in the other. 
The gun was spiked, the small-arms and flag 
taken, and the vessel set on fire fore and aft. 
She was in a sinking condition from the effect 
of the shell which had penetrated her, and 
therefore could not be brought out. 

The night was very dark, the sea rough, and 
they were six miles from the Santee. There 
were more prisoners in the boat than well men. 
Lieutenant Jouett had heroically concealed his 
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wound, lest the prisoners should be embold- 


| ened to rise and take the boat. His voice was 
| failing him, and he could feel the hot 

| gushing from his side. He thrust two of his 
fingers, with his flannel shirt covering them, 
into his wound, and thus he sat for three weary 


lood 


hours cheering his exhausted men at the oars. 
The day was just dawning as they reached the 
| ship. 
It was indeed a brave undertaking—we can 
not say chivalric, for the rebels have spoiled the 
word—to undertake to cut out a ship under 
four forts, and in the vicinity of a large town. 
The adventure proved a great success, though 
all was not accomplished which was hoped for 
Thirteen were taken prisoners. How 
killed is not known, as it is said that 
many leaped overboard and swam for the shore 
Slowly yet surely the National Government 
was gathering its strength to avenge its out- 
raged authority, and to reclaim that vast realm 
over which rebellion had ventured to unfurl its 
flag. 
view of the doom which was certainly impend- 
ing. The largest guns they had on the island 
| were 32-pounders, whose range did not exceed 


many 
were 


The citizens of Galveston trembled in 


two miles. Nothing in the way of reinforce- 
ments could reach them by sea; and it seemed 
next to impossible to transport over weary 
leagues of hill and vale, river and morass, 
guns of a larger calibre. But the United 
States Government would soon have a fleet at 
the mouth of their harbor with guns afloat of 
the largest bore, and which would throw shot 
and shell three or four miles. Thus at 
leisure we could lay the city in ashes, and blow 
their batteries into the air without receiving a 
| harmful shot in return. 

Appalled by this prospect the rebels con- 
|eluded to evacuate the city. They conse- 
quently commenced removing their hospital 
stores and all public and private property of a 
movable kind to Houston, about forty miles in 
|the interior. These measures were adopted 
with the utmost precautions to avoid surprise. 
At the same time the desperate attempt was 
undertaken to transport a battery of four Co- 
lumbiads and several rifled cannon from Alex- 
andria, on the Red River, to which place the 
ordnance had been conveyed from New Or- 
leans, Northern Louisiana to the Sa- 
bine, a distance of about eighty miles, and 
thence a couple of hundred miles through 
A force of between two 
and three hundred oxen were employed, and 
for a time they accomplished about ten miles a 
day. They, however, encountered such ob- 
stacles that the enterprise was abandoned. 

In the mean time Texas was contributing 
very efficiently to the support of the rebellion. 
Her exuberant fields had produced crops in 
such fabulous abundance that it wassaid that 
Western Texas alone was capable, at the low- 
est rates, of feeding and foraging the whole 
army of the Confederacy could means of trans- 
portation be furnished. Thousands of cattle 


our 


across 


Texas to Galveston. 
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were sent across the Mississippi, and immense 
supplies of grain. And by the middle of July, 
1862, out of a voting population of but sixty- 
four thousand men forty-five thousand rushed 
or were driven into the rebel ranks. The con- 
scription was so merciless that this number was 
soon increased to sixty-four regiments. 

Some faint idea may be formed of the terri- 
ble relentlessness of this conscription from the 
following facts, taken from the Galveston Union, 
a German paper published in Galveston after its 
occupation by the Union troops. 

On a small stream called Johnston’s Creek, 
near the origin of the Grand Cape and the 
Piedruales, there was a very industrious and 
thriving little settlement of American and Ger- 
man families. ‘There was no village, but their 
farms were scattered along the banks of the 
stream and over the prairie. In their sublime 
solitude, all equally rich and equally poor, and 
dwelling in humble cabins, they were banded 
together for protection against marauding In- 
dians. The future was bright before them, with 
promise of ever-increasing comforts and opu- 
lence. So far as there can be Arcadian sim- 
plicity and peace in this lost world of ours, 
these settlers, ‘‘ from strife and tumult far,” on 
their fertile acres and beneath the most genial 
sky enjoyed that blessing. 

Faint rumors had reached them of the war, 
when one morning some officers of the Con- 
federacy appeared among them to collect war 
taxes, and to organize them into military com- 
panies for drill. Money was an article unknown 


among them. They lived so far from each other 
on their large farms that to meet to drill would 
leave their families without protection to the 


vagabond Indians prowling around. More- 
over, they took no interest in the rebel cause, 
for all their sympathies were with the National 
Government, from which they had received 
only benefactions. 

But treason had no heart of mercy for those 
who would not espouse its cause. <A notorious 
ruffian, by the name of Duff, with a company 
of ferocious vagabonds, was sent to drag these 
men from their homes into the rebel ranks. 
Mr. Oldham, Senator from Texas, made a 
speech in the rebel Congress, remonstrating 
against the recklessness with which the Texans 
were torn from their homes. 

**The best troops of Texas,” he said, ‘‘ you 
have transported east of the Mississippi, brought 
to Virginia, put into the hottest part of the con- 
test, where they have been decimated ; and now 
three-fourths of each regiment from Texas 
sleep in their graves, or have been discharged 
on account of sickness. Let this Government 
continue to draw on the fighting population of 
Texas to keep up these regiments, and Texas 
will be ruined, irretrievably ruined.” 

The doomed men fled for refuge to the mount- 
ains. One man alone, Frederic Degener, was 
left behind. The watchful eye of his wife de- 
scried the approach of the foe. With aloud cry 
she gave the alarm. With the fleetness of a 





. ———_____ 
deer he commenced his flight. The rebel gang 
pursued and discharged fourteen shots after 
him. Fortunately he escaped. The maraud- 
ers plundered his house, but condescended not 
to burn it down over the heads of his distracted 
wife and children. From house to house these 

miscreants roved with savage ferocity, plunder- 
ing and burning, and cursing those who ha 

escaped as abolitionists—the most terrible tern 

of reproach which the lips of rebeldom could 
coin. 

The wives and children of many of these ru- 
ined families joined their husbands and father: 
in the attempt to escape to Mexico, hoping in 
that land of anarchy and violence to find refuge 
from the misery with which the Confederacy 
was overwhelming them. This sorrowing band 
of fugitives soon numbered sixty-eight men. 
They necessarily traveled slowly. The im- 
placable foe pursued. They were overtaken 
one morning before daybreak by a gang of two 
hundred mounted rebels. The fugitives fought 
with the energies of despair. They were over- 
powered, and every man was slain excepting 
twelve who made good their escape. Several 
of these were afterward captured and immedi- 
ately hung. <A few escaped across the Ri 
Grande, after spending weary days of exposure 
and hunger among the mountains. Of these 
sixty-eight victims of rebel atrocity but five 
were Americans. All the rest were Germans. 

Dr. Adolph Douai, a distinguished German 
traveler then residing in Texas, writes of this 
massacre of Union men, which was continued 
throughout Texas: 

** We know personally of most of these unfortunate vic- 
tims who have been murdered so mercilessly, not because 
they rebelled against the Government, but because they 
would not act against the Union, and would rather fly t 
Mexico. These murdered Union men were some of the 
greatest benefactors of the State. They had done the 
hardest pioneer work in it, clearing it from wild beasts 
and Indians. They had saved it to civilization through 
more than one period of pestilence and famine. They 
furnished the proof that they could cultivate sugar and 
cotton without the least danger to health, and had in- 
creased the riches of the country millions of dollars 
Hundreds who succeeded in making their escape rove 
about the woods, having lost every thing. Hundreds are 
now chased like wild beasts through the wilderness of 
Northwestern Texas, and succumb because of the most 
horrid tortures, their fate being never known to their fel 
low-men.” 

On the 17th of May, 1862, Captain Henry 
Eagle, then in command of the squadron off 
Galveston, sent in a flag of truce, demanding 
the surrender of the town. He stated that a 
large naval and land force would soon arrive 
amply sufficient to compel the surrender, and 
that he wished to save the effusion of blood 
and the destruction of property. The rebel 
General Herbert returned the very appropriate 
reply, that when the land and naval force made 


|their appearance the demand would be an- 


swered. 

Previous to the movement upon Galveston 
it was deemed expedient to close some ad- 
jacent ports and destroy some batteries which 
were affording protection to blockade-runners. 
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About three hundred miles southwest of Gal- | they drove ashore, to which the rebels success- 
veston, at the mouth of the Nueces River, | fully applied the torch. 

was the little hamlet of Corpus Christi. From} The next day a flag of truce was sent to the 
its harbor many small craft were running over | rebels, demanding the evacuation of the place 
to Havana and bringing back such stores as the | by the military, but consenting that the inhab- 
rebels needed. On the 12th of August the Unit-|itants should remain, and that their private 
ed States yacht Corypheus caught sight of one property should be respected. The rebel com- 
of the rebel armed vessels. Chase was imme- mander refused these terms, and asked for 
diately given, and from a Parrott gun shot forty-eight hours that he might remove the 
were thrown, booming over the waves, with} women and children. This was generously 
such accurate aim that the rebels ran their ves- | granted him. On Saturday morning, August 
sel ashore and set her on fire. The crew of | 16, the bombardment was commenced by the 
the Corypheus landed, extinguished the fire, rebels opening fire at the early dawn from a 


and hove the vessel off. Two other vessels| battery which they had planted behind the 
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levee. At intervals throughout the day the 
conflict was continued, the gun-boat Sachem 
and the yacht Corypheus keeping up a vigorous 
fire. The rebel batteries were frequently si- 
lenced, the gunners retreating and hiding be- 
hind the levee. As soon as our fire ceased, 
there being nothing to fire at, the gunners 
would return and again open upon the ships. 
Both vessels were repeatedly struck. 

On Monday morning the very bold deed was 
performed of landing a 12-pound gun with 
thirty men, under Alfred H. Reynolds, to take 
a position from which they could rake the rebel 
battery. At the same time the schooner Rein- 
deer, William Baker in command, steamed to 
a point from which they could mow down, with 
a storm of grape and canister from a 24-pound 
howitzer, any force which might be sent to 
charge the heroic little band which bad landed. 

Mr. Reynolds, with his gun, advanced to 
within musket-range of the enemy and opened 
a rapid raking fire with shell. At the same 
time the steam gun-boat Sachem poured in 
upon the foe a terrible fire of shells from ‘her 
32-pounders, while the yacht was no less effi- 
cient with her Parrott gun. The conflict had 
now risen almost to the dimensions of a battle, 
when a body of one hundred and sixty infantry 
were seen deploying to charge our heroic little 
band. But the eye of the Reindeer was upon 
them, and they were greeted with such a dis- 
charge of shrapnell and canister that they were 
scattered like withered leaves by the gale. 

The enemy’s battery was now silenced, and 
his only hope was in the capture of Reynolds's 
gun. Suddenly a squadron of cavalry, about 
three hundred in number, appeared, charging 
at full speed down upon the little band of 
thirty men. But the patriots had a powerful 
ally in the Reindeer. The schooner poured 
such a scathing storm of canister into their 
ranks, peal following peal in swift succession, 
that neither man nor horse could stand it. 
The column, staggered by the smothering as- 
sailment, reeled and fled mangled and bleed- 
ing. 

As our whole force did not exceed one hun- 
dred men we could not holdthe town. Lieuten- 


mand, obserying that the cavalry had emerged 
from the streets of the town and had retreated 
back again to the shelter of their streets, shelled 
them out, driving them back into the plains. 
Our triumphant little fleet of five vessels, hav- 
ing inflicted this severe punishment upon the 
rebels, now anchored in the bay. While all the 
officers and men behaved heroically, exposed 
to the fire of a battery completely sheltered be- 
hind earth-works, Amos Johnson, commanding 
the Sachem, William Barker of the Reindeer, 
and Mr. Bellows of the Corypheus, received 
special commendation. Though the vessels 
were often struck it is remarkable that but one 
man was wounded, and that slightly. 

About one hundred miles east of Galveston, 
at the mouth of the Sabine River, was the port 


| er. 


called Sabine Pass, where the enemy had a 
small battery of four guns to protect their block- 
ade-runners. On the morning of the 23d of 
September the steamer Kensington and the 
schooner Rachel Seaman, under command of 
Frederick Crocker, arrived at the mouth of the 
river, where they found at anchor the mortar 
schooner Henry Janes, Pennington command- 
The two vessels crossed the bar, and, not- 
withstanding a vigorous fire from a rebel bat- 
tery of four pieces, speedily silenced their guns, 
A boat expedition was then sent up the Pass 
to attack the battery in the rear. But the 
enemy got scent of the danger and fled. The 
schooners then took a position from which they 
utterly destroyed the battery, and received the 
surrender of the town. Then came a series of 
romantic adventures, each of which accom- 
plished some important object, and convinced 
the rebels that they had roused the energies of 
a foe whose chastening hand was terrible. 

The Kensington started for the River Mer- 
menteau, fifty miles east of Sabine, to destroy 
an unfinished battery and capture some block- 
ade-runners there. They pursued in the launch 
a rebel steamer and two schooners, which wer 
lying up Lake Calcasieu, watching an oppor- 
tunity to run the blockade. The party which 
remained at Sabine destroyed a large railroad 
bridge, thus securing themselves against any 
land attack, They captured two British block- 
ade-runners, the Velocity and the Adventure 
The character of this unrecorded service may 
be inferred from the following extract from the 
report of Commander Crocker : 

**T shall start up the Lake Calcasieu for the steamer, 
and hope to take her. In which event I propose to arm 
her, and go up the Mermentean River until I take the 
steamer there. Upon these two, if I get them safely to 
Sabine, I propose to place our Parrott guns and howitzers, 
and make a dash up the Sabine River, where there are 
several steamers and schooners and no batteries. If I am 
successful there, I shall return and go up the Nechez River, 
where there are still more steamers and vessels, and where, 
at the town of Beaumont, there is a large railroad bridge, 
on the main line of Texas, which, destroyed, will stop all 
communication between Eastern and Western Texas. All 


| this is defended by only two 24-pounders in battery, and 
| those I hope to overpower with the Parrotte. 


In which 
event I shall take or destroy all above, and thus complete- 


| ly use up one of the most vicious and active of the seces- 
ant J. W. Kittridge, however, whowas in com- | 


sion ports." 


The expedition up the Caleasieu River and 


Lake was eminently successful. The launch 
was accompanied by twelve men and two offi- 
cers. They proceeded up the river eighty miles, 
and were absent four days. Having captured 
the steamer Dan, of which they were in search, 
they returned in the steamer with the launch 
in tow. Stopping at the town of Charleston, 
on the lake, they burned a large steamer lying 
there, and also levied upon the town a contri- 
bution of sweet-potatoes and beef. Many 
strong Union men were found. They in- 
formed Commander Crocker that a large party 
of rebels had collected in ambush to attack 
them with rifles and sharp-shooters as they 
should pass below. The very simple and effect- 
ive precaution against this danger was adopted 





of seizing ten or twelve of the inhabitants of 
the place, who were posted around the man at 
Thus they passed unmolested down 
the river. As soon as they had reached a place | 
of safety the prisoners were released. 

The closing of Sabine Pass proved to be a 
very important event. All kinds of munitions 
of war in large quahtities had been run in here, 
and an immense amount of cotton had been 


the wheel. 


( xported. | 

And now the hour had come for the capture | 
of Galveston. On the morning of the 8th of | 
October Commander Renshaw approached with 
four steamers so as to command the city with | 
his The Harriet Lane was then sent | 
over the bar, with a flag of truce, to demand | 
the surrender of the place, allowing them one | 
hour to decide. After standing in some dis- 
tance a rebel shot was fired to bring the steamer 
to. She immediately anchored to wait for a 
boat from the shore. There was so long a de- 
lay, indicating that the rebels were merely try- 
ing to gain time, that Captain Wainwright sent | 
an executive officer to inquire into the cause 


f the tardiness and to explain the object of his | 
| 


guns. 


visit. 

After much parleying the officer was per- | 
mitted to land. He informed Colonel Cook, | 
the rebel commander, that Captain Wainwright 
had a message to deliver from the officer in | 
command of the naval squadron in the offing. 
The Colonel promised to send a proper officer 
to receive it. Thus the interview ended, and } 
the messenger returned to the ship. Still there | 
was delay, the reason for which it was not diffi- 
cult to understand. At length a sail-boat was | 
seen pushing out very leisurely from the city 
with a white flag flying, beating against the | 
Captain Wainwright, indignant at such | 
trifling, weighed anchor and steamed outside | 
of the bar to communicate the result of his mis- | 
sion to Commander Renshaw. The sail-boat, 
with the white flag, was still to be seen in the 
As it was deemed important to make 
the attack upon the forts that day, to save time 
the whole force was got under way with the 
But as soon as the | 
vessels had got within range of the hostile bat- 
teries the foe opened fire. It was returned 
with such vigor that in a few minutes every 
gun was silenced, and the gunners were seen 
scattering in all directions. 

The sail-boat, with the white flag, had now 
put back. Commander Renshaw was not a 
little embarrassed how to act in the emergency. 
The whole city lay within easy range of his | 
guns. Just then he was met by half a dozen 
discharges from two short 24-pounders imme- 
diately between him and the city. Commander 
Renshaw, in his report to Admiral Farragut, 


Says: 


wind. 


distance. 


view of meeting the boat. 


**Here was a dilemma. A white flag, sent by my own 
request, was within half a mile of me. ' To have silenced 
this insignificant battery would have necessitated firing 
through the most thickly populated part of the town, where 
all the consular flags were flying, and with the almost cer- 


tainty of killing some woman, child, or alien, which catas- | 
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| vantage would be gained by destroying the 


| faith. 
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trophe all these consuls would make a handle of to try and 
impress their Governments with the idea that we were 
carrying on this war like barbarians, and possibly cause 
some embarrassment to our Government. 

“True, it may be said, in a strictly military point of 
view, their having first fired upon me from the town gave 
an undoubted right to return that fire. And I have nota 
doubt that I disappointed the rebels very much by not 
having done so; their object being to provoke such a re- 
sult. But, on the other hand, let it be taken into consid 
eration the many motives that g 


verned me in taking the 
course that I did; not the least of which was, that no ad 
city at that 
time, wLen I knew that should negotiations for its safety 
fail I would be in no worse position than I then oceupied, 
while by granting a truce of four days I would deprive th 
foreign consuls of all cause of complaint and stop th 
mouths of humanitarians.” 


Influenced by such considerations, Command- 
er Renshaw made the signal to his fleet, ** Ceasx 
firing,” and hoisting a flag of truce, cast anchor. 
The sail-boat, perceiving this, turned and soon 
came alongside. It contained a major and 
captain of the rebelarmy. They were informed 
that the unconditional surrender of the city was 
demanded. 
Soon a messenger returned with a positive re 
fusal, adding that the responsibility of destroy- 
ing the town, which was entirely at the mercy 
of our fleet, and of endangering the lives of wo- 
men, children, and aliens, rested entirely upon 
The 
rebel messengers also stated that the yellow- 
fever was prevailing in the city. 

After a long colloquy Commander Renshaw 
consented to a truce of four days, that the wo- 
men, children, and aliens might be removed. 
He stated, however, that there was to be an ex- 
plicit understanding that they were not to in- 


The summons was carried on shore. 


the commander of the National squadron. 


} : . é 
| crease the defenses of the city, and that every 


thing was to remain as it was at that time. ‘* Cer- 
tainly,” was the reply, ‘‘that is nothing more 
than you have a right to demand.” Unfortu- 
nately these terms were not reduced to writ- 
ing. 

Soon a deserter brought to the fleet the in- 
telligence that the rebels were removing, by 
night, the guns from one of the batteries. Two 
patriot officers were accordingly sent on shore 
to charge the rebel officers with a breach of 
They replied that they understood the 
terms to be that they should not increase their 
defense, not that they should not weaken it by 
removing their guns. In view of the misunder- 
standing it was deemed best to allow the true 
to continue and to permit them to take th 
guns, which were but four in number and wer< 
not of much value. 

The people who escaped to our ships from 
the terrors of rebel conscription indicated that 
the middle and lower classes cherished stron; 
Union sentiments. They gave a fearful ac- 


| count of the reign of terror to which all had 
| been subjected. 


Press-gangs were ranging the 
country, driving every man between the ages of 
eighteen and fifty into the ranks. 

As we had not then and there a sufficient 
force to send a body of men on shore to occupy 
the city, Commander Renshaw simply sent a 
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tew men with a flag to be raised for half an 
hour, to show our absolute possession of the 
place. He also brought his ships before the 
town with all his guns double shotted, prepared 
signally to avenge any insult. The city was 
thus held until the Ist of January, 1863. 

The naval force at this time holding Galves- 
ton consisted of the Westfield, Clifton, Harriet 
Lane, Owasco, Sachem, and Corypheus. A 
small force of National troops, consisting of but 


two hundred and sixty, rank and file, com- 


manded by Colonel Burrill of the Forty-second 
Massachusetts volunteers, occupied a wharf in 
the town. It seems that notice had been given 
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by some friendly lips to the commanding officers 
of both land and naval forces that an attack 
was about to be made upon them, and it is not 
easy to account for the want of preparation in 
which we were found. 

About 3 o’clock in the morning of the Ist of 
January, it being bright moonlight, several 
rebel steamers were seen descending the bay. 
The Harriet Lane advanced to meet them, and 
encountered two at the same time. One of 
these, the Bayou City, was armed with a 68- 
| pounder rifled gun, was barricaded with cotton 
| bales for a height of twenty feet from the water- 
| line, and was manned by two hundred troops. 
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The other, the Neptune, was similarly barri- 
caded, carried one hundred and sixty men, and 
was armed with two small brass field-pieces. 
The conflict on both sides was conducted with 
the utmost bravery and desperation. 

The Neptune was soon sunk by her powerful 
antagonist in about eight feet of water, she hav- 
ing backed, while in a sinking condition, upon 
the flats. But the Bayou City ran into the 
Harriet Lane, grappled her by catching under 
her guard, and poured in terrible volleys of 
musketry from her numerous and well-protect- 
ed crew. At the same time the crew of the 
Neptune, which had grounded near by in shal- 
low water, also delivered a rapid and deadly 
fire. This storm of bullets from three hundred 
and sixty muskets, rapidly fired, at the short- 
est possible range, by men entirely protected 
by cotton bales, soon drove the crew of the 
Harriet Lane, but about one hundred in num- 
ber, from their guns. The rebels from the 
Bayou City, with yells and like swarming 
wolves, bounded on board the patriot steam- 
er. 

Her commander, Captain Wainwright, though 
wounded, refused to surrender, and died man- 
fully defending himself with his revolver. The 
assailing force was too strong to be resisted. 
All opposition was speedily quelled, and the 
noble steamer, unharmed, and with all its arma- 
ment in perfect order for immediate action, fell 
into the hands of the rebels. It was, as it were, 
but the work of a moment. Such is war, such 
its vicissitudes. The rebels were now in power 
upon those waters, and our whole little squad- 
ron seemed to be at their mercy. 

While this catastrophe was occurring upon 
the water a still more awful scene of disaster 
was taking place upon the land. As we have 
mentioned, two hundred and fifty men of the 
Forty-second regiment of Massachusetts Volun- 
teers were on the wharf. But three companies 
of the regiment had as yet arrived. They were 
at the end, near the water, with no possible 
means of retreat or escape from an overpower- 
ing foree. In the bright moonlight the rebels 
came rushing upon them in bands of strength 
which could not be resisted. With howls of 
exultation they swept down upon the doomed 
patriots. They were shot, sabred, stabbed, 
driven into the sea. They fought, as Massa- 
chusetts men ever do fight, with bravery which 
could not be surpassed. It was all in vain. 
How many were slain in that dreadful midnight 
hour is not known. The few survivors were 
taken prisoners, and hurried back forty miles in 
the country to Houston. 

The moon had now gone down, and it was 
very dark. It was not safe to attempt to re- 
take the Harriet Lane, as our own troops, un- 
armed and helpless, were crowded upon her 
decks. The Owasco moved cautiously up and 
exchanged a few shots with the enemy’s artil- 
lery upon the shore. The channel was narrow, 
and she frequently grounded. She could only 
bring one 1l-inch gun to bear upon the foe. 
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In the mean time the deadly howitzers of the 
Harriet Lane were turned upon her, and the 
guns of the other rebel steamers, and she was 
also assailed by such a merciless peppering of 
musketry from the swarming rebel troops on 
the boats and on the shore, that she was driven 
back with every one of her rifle-gun crew 
wounded and one killed. The Sachem also 
took energetic part in the contest. 

The account we receive of these scenes is 
confused, for the event itself was full of confu- 
sion, darkness, and bewilderment. From the 
various and contradictory account of the de- 
tails I have thought it safest to follow the offi- 
cial report of the Court of Inquiry ordered by 
Admiral Farragut to investigate the disaster, 
though some who profess to have been eye-wit- 
nesses give very different statements. For in- 
stance, Magruder, the rebel commander, and 
the official report of the Court of Inquiry states 
that the conflict commenced about three o'clock 
in the morning. But the correspondent of the 
Houston Telegraph, who professes to have been 
present, says that he timed it, ana it was exact- 
ly eight minutes before five. The official re- 
port says that the Neptune was sunk, and that 
the Bayou City alone boarded the Harriet Lane. 
But the New York Tribune correspondent, giv- 
ing the narrative as he received it from the lips 
of one of General Hamilton’s staff, says that 
both the Bayou City and the Neptune boarded 
the Harriet Lane. The description he gives of 
the capture is truly eloquent, though it will be 
seen that it is slightly different from our narra- 
tive: 

“The doomed vessel, her steam not up, unable to es- 
cape, was the centre of a perfectly infernal fire dance. 
Seen from the Mary A. Boardman the spectacle assumed 
an aspect at once grand and terrific. Overhead and 
around night was slowly retiring before day; the dim 
light prevalent being rent by the frequent flashes of can- 
non, the soaring aloft of shell, and the omnipresent short- 
lived blaze of musketry, while the hellish discord beggars 
all description. Prominent amidst it, one heard the sono- 
rous boom of the 11-inch gun of the Owasco, the bellowing 
of the batteries, and the volleys, shrieks, and detonations 
pervading the town. 

** But our struggle is nearing its end. The rebel steam- 
er and ram have closed at length, on either side of the 
Harriet Lane, boarded her, and a bloody struggle is rag- 
ing on her deck. Her invaders, maddened, it is said, 
with whisky, fight like infuriate devils, precipitating them- 
selves headlong on the guards, swarming fore and aft, and 
pouring an incessant hail of small-arms from above and 
below upon the devoted crew. They contend with an en- 
emy apparently unwilling either to give or take quarter. 
Sternly they are met, sternly resisted. Gallant Captain 
Wainwright is killed, and of his one hundred and thirty 
men all but ten or twenty share his fate, and the Harriet 
Lane is captured by the enemy.” 


Commodore Renshaw’s flag-ship, the West- 
field, was armed-with two 9-inch guns, four 
68-pounders, and two rifled guns. The mo- 
ment the Harriet Lane, from her post farther 
up the bay, signaled danger, the Westfield got 
under way to run up abreast of the town. Swept 
by the current she ran upon a shoal at high 
tide and there remained immovable. It was a 
thousand-ton boat, one of the best of the squad- 
ron, with a rudder at each end and double boil 
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ers. There she lay, at this critical hour, help- 
lessly imbedded in the sand. 

The Clifton, a New York boat of the same 
general character, came to her rescue, and 
tugged and tugged in vain. Abandoning the 
effort as hopeless, the Clifton steamed toward 
the Harriet Lane, which was about three miles 
distant. The rebels opened upon her with two 
heavy guns which they had suddenly, during 
the night, mounted on an old abandoned bat- 
tery. The Clifton, which had two 9-inch guns, 
four 32-pounders, and one pivot rifled gun, vig- 
orously replied with her whole armament. The 
Mary Boardman made an attempt to release 
the Westfield. But after snapping a hawser 
asunder, and the tide rapidly falling, she relin- 
quished the endeavor. 

It was now half past seven o'clock. 
rebels hoisted a white flag on the Harriet Lane. 
This steamer was so fastened to the Bayou City 
that it could not immediately be released. The 
rebel account in the Houston Telegraph says : 

“It became plainly evident that unless the Bayou City 
and Harriet Lane could be separated the enemy could es- 
cape if they wished. To gain time, therefore, a flag of 
truce was taken to the Owasco and Clifton, now lying 
close together, and a demand for a surrender.” 

The flag of truce came on board the Clifton, 
informed her chief officer of the capture of the 
Harriet Lane, the death of her commander and 
first-lieutenant, and the killing and wounding 
of two-thirds of her crew. The rebel officer, 
Major Smith, demanded the surrender of all the 
patriot vessels, consenting, however, that one 
should be permitted to leave the harbor with 
the crews of all the rest; and threatening, in 
vase these terms were not accepted, to steam 
down the harbor with the Harriet Lane and 
capture them all. 

Lieutenant Law, of the Clifton, replied that 
he was not the commanding officer, and that he 
could not imagine that such terms would be ac- 
cepted. He, however, offered to take Major 
Smith in his gig over to the Westfield, that he 
might tender his proposal to Commodore Ren- 
shaw. Flags of truce were now flying from 
our vessels and from the parties on shore. The 
rebels, in the mean time, were getting their ar- 
tillery in position and preparing the Harriet 
Lane for action. Commodore Renshaw refused 
the proffered terms, and ordered all the vessels 
to get out of port as soon as possible. As the 
Westfield could not be floated he prepared to 
blow her up. 

It was then about a quarter past nine o'clock. 
Fifteen minutes were allowed for the crew to 
leave the ship, with such articles of baggage as 
they could at the moment seize upon. The 
Mary A. Boardman was about 500 feet off, 
ready to receive the crew as they were rapidly 
transferred in three boats. In about twenty 
minutes one hundred and fifty men were con- 
veyed from the one vessel to the other. To 
the admirable energy, prudence, and presence 


of mind of Captain Wier and Major Burt, the 


rescue of the crew is greatly attributed. 
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One cutter, containing the last of the crew 
now only remained alongside of the Westtic id. 
At the distance of but a few yards there was 
another boat, laden almost to the water’s edge, 
proceeding to the Mary A. Boardman. The 
Commodore and two others remained last on 
board the ship to apply the torch to the slow- 
match. The ship had two magazines, and 
was crowded with a supply of powder, shells. 
and ammunition. Commodore Renshaw stood 
quietly on the fore-deck, just over one of thes« 
open magazines. The cutter, with but 
oarsmen and eight or ten passengers, was along- 
side, waiting for him to apply the match and 
leap on board. His two companions, Engineer 
W. K. Green, and Lieutenant Charles W. Zim- 
merman, had taken their seat in the boat. He 
applied the match, and stepped down the stair- 
way to enter the boat, when, by some casualty 
which can now never be explained, a white puff 
of smoke burst through the hatchway, followed 
by an explosion so tremendous as to shake both 
air and ocean like the upheaval of an earth- 
quake. A volcanic flame ascended to the 
clouds in the form of an inverted cone, filled 
with shot and shells, and every conceivabk 
form of fragments of wood and iron. In this 
awful billow of ruin both boats with their con- 
tents instantly disappeared. Innumerable shells 
exploded in the air, adding to the sublimity and 
horror of the scene. The crowd on board the 
Mary Boardman gazed with awe upon the ap- 
palling spectacle. As the fiery missiles fell ‘in 
hideous ruin and combustion down,” the ocean, 
throughout a circle 500 feet in diameter, was 
agitated as if these were raining down upon it 
a storm of the fabled bolts of Jove. 

One only of the powder magazines had ex- 


two 


| ploded, utterly demolishing the forward half of 


the Westfield, and leaving the remainder of 
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the boat a shattered wreck. But a few minutes 
elapsed ere the whole ship seemed to burst into 
flame—shells were exploding, and shotted can- 
non going off. The Mary Boardman put on 
all steam and hastened away from the presence 
At the same time 
the rebel gun-boats were seen coming down the 
bay. Nothing remained for our discomfited 
squadron but precipitate flight. 

Lieutenant Law was now commanding officer. 
The Owasco was his only efficient vessel. As 


of so dangerous a neighbor. 


he did not consider this as by any means a 
match for the Harriet Lane, it was decided best 
to abandon the blockade. 
could exert but a trifling influence upon the 
general conduct of the war, it was an achieve- 


Though this disaster 


ment of which the rebels could be justly proud, 
and which a patriot can not reflect upon but 
with chagrin. 

A rebel prisoner narrates the following in- 
cident as occurring on board the Harriet Lane. 
We presume it to be true, though of course we 
can not vouch for it: 

+ Almost the first men struck down were Captain Wain- 
wright and Lieutenant Lee, who both fought with a des- 
peration and valor that no mortal could surpass. When 
bleeding and prostrate upon the deck they were still deal- 
ing death among their enemies. One young son of Cap- 
tain Wainwright, only ten years of age, stood at the cabin- 
door, a revolver in each hand, and never ceased firing un- 
til he had expended every shot. One of his poor little 
hands was disabled by a ball shattering his four fingers. 
Then his infantile soul gave way ; and he burst into tears, 
saying: ‘Do you want to killme?" ‘The little hero was 
taken prisoner. 

Immediately after the disaster at Galveston 
a conflict took place in those waters which, 
though apparently a deplorable defeat, proved 
in its results one of the most signal achieve- 
ments of the war, and developed that marvelous 
heroism which has ever characterized the Amer- 
ican navy. As soon as the tidings reached 
New Orleans of the great reverse which our 
arms had encountered in Galveston bay, the 


Hatteras, under Commander Homer C. Blake, 


was sent with a few other vessels to attempt to 
retake the place. The Hatteras arrived off 
Galveston on Saturday, January 10, 1863. At 
half past three o’clock Sunday afternoon, while 
at anchor with the fleet, under Commander 
Bell, a strange sail was seen far away in the 
southeast which was supposed to be a blockade- 
runner, making the land in preparation for run- 
ning in during the night. The Hatteras was 
signaled to give chase. 

Commander Blake immediately got under 
way, and soon ascertained that the strange sail 
was a steamer, which fact he signaled to the 
flag-ship. The strange steamer was then un- 
der canvas, and floated from her peak appar- 
ently the English red ensign. Lieutenant 
Blake pressed the chase until sunset, when the 
stranger furled her sails and came to, taking 
such a position as to give a full view of her 
spars and of a small portion of her hull. It was 
now nearly seven o’clock, and quite dark. It 

however, become evident to nearly all on 
board the Hatteras that the fancied blockade- 
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runner was nothing less than the redoubtable 
rebel pirate Alabama, of English build, with En- 
glish armament, and English gunners. Should 
this prove true there was no alternative before 
Lieutenant Blake but to fight her at the most 
desperate odds, or to make an inglorious sur- 
render. Commander Blake was equal to the 
hour and instantly adopted the heroic resolve. 

The ship was cleared for action and every 
man was at his post. As the Alabama was 
vastly superior to the Hatteras in structure and 
in armament, Lieutenant Blake was fully aware 
that the only chance for him was to bring the 
vessels into the closest quarters, and with des- 
peration of courage to endeavor to carry the 
foe by boarding. ‘The unknown vessel was now 
lying to, broadside on, waiting for the Hatteras 
tocome up. When the Hatteras had got with- 
in about 75 yards the stranger was hailed, and 
asked what vessel it was. The reply was re- 
turned, ‘‘ Her Britannic Majesty's ship Vixen.” 
And to the return question ‘*‘What ship is 
that ?” the answer was given, ‘‘ The Hatteras.” 

The propeller of the suspicious stranger was 
now turning, and it was observed that she was 
apparently endeavoring to gain a position for a 
raking fire. The Commander instantly frus- 
trated that movement and said that he would 
send a boat on board. In a moment after this 
the stranger shouted out, through the darkness, 
‘*This is the Confederate steamer Alabama,” 
and instantly poured in a broadside from her 
starboard battery. The fire was as promptly 
returned. The frenzy of battle was instantly 
at its height, every nerve on both vessels being 
strained to its utmost tension. The Alabama 
had six long 32-pounders, one 105-pounder ri- 
fle on a pivot, one 68-pounder with double for- 
tified pivot, one 24-pounder rifle. The Hat- 
teras had four 32-pounders, two 30-pounder 
rifles, one 20-pounder rifle, and one 12-pound 
howitzer. 

Commander Blake, as the battle was fierce- 
ly raging, endeavored to close with the Ala- 
bama to board her. But the superior speed of 
the rebel craft enabled Semmes to thwart all 
such designs. The vessels were, however, with- 
in thirty yards of each other. Thus for twenty 
minutes did the frail Hatteras lie exposed to 
the tremendous pounding of the formidable 
buceaneer. Soon after the commencement of 
the action the Hatteras was set on fire by ex- 
ploding shells. The fire rapidly worked aft to 
the magazine, which was composed of light pine 
planks above the water-line. The men at the 
magazine remained at their post as long as 
powder could be passed up without explod- 
ing. 

Every broadside from the Alabama hurled 
upon the Hatteras four hundred and eighty 
pounds of iron, while at the same time one hun- 
dred and thirty-six riflemen were sweeping its 
decks with unerring bullets. Still not a man 
flinched. The flames were now rushing up the 
hatchways; there were but two inches of pine 
between the fire and the magazine. 
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During these terrible moments when the ship 
was on fire, and shells were tearing through 
her sides and exploding with awful destruc- 


tion, when the engine was destroyed, and the 


engine-room and deck enveloped with scalding 
steam, the steward of the ship. a colored man, 
performed an act of calm and deliberate hero- 
ism which should place his name very high 
upon the roll of honor. Under the passage- 
way there was stored a large quantity of small- 
arms and ammunition. As shell after shell ex- 
ploded, setting the light material on fire, the 
room became very hot and filled with smoke. 
The order had been given to ‘‘ drown the mag- 
azine.” 

The steward remained unflinchingly at his 
post, dashing water upon the ammunition, un- 
til the close of the action. When asked if he 
did not find his position rather warm and dan- 
gerous, he replied: 

“Yes; but I knew that if the fire got to the 
powder them gentlemen on deck would get a 
grand hoist.” 

Another negro, the Captain states, got a 
musket, and through the entire action there 
could be heard its regular discharge. Every 
broadside the Hatteras received was returned 
with a cheer, and with an immediate response 
with our own feeble guns. Every man seemed 
inspired with the same firm resolve which ani- 
mated the soul of Commander Blake. 

So many shot and shells had entered the 
Hatteras at the water-line, peeling off the 
thin plating of iron, that the vessel was now 
rapidly sinking. The forward part was under 
water; the fire raging below; flames bursting 
up through the hatches, and every moment it 
was expected that the fire would reach the 
magazine; still nota man left his gun. All 


were willing to go down orup rather than strike | 


our flag or allow it to fall into rebel hands. It 
was only at this time, when not a gun could be 
brought to bear, that Commander Blake, feel- 
ing that he had no right to sacrifice uselessly 
the lives of all under his command, reluctantly 


gave the order to fire a lee-gun in token of sur- | 


render. As the ship was rapidly sinking the 
port-guns were thrown overboard. 

With the aid of the boats of the two vessels 
the surviving crew were all safely conveyed on 
board the Alabama, and in ten minutes the 
Hatteras went down, bow first, with her pen- 
nant still flying at the mast-head. All her 
armament and stores sank into the ocean's 
depths with her, and the rebels gained but a 
fruitless victory. In the rebel account of this 
conflict we find the following description of the 
injuries inflicted upon the Alabama: 


** We had one shot through the stern, passing through | 


the lamp-room, smashing every thing to pieces; one shell 
a few feet abuft the foremast, passing through the bul- 
warks, ripping up the deck, and lodging in the port with- 
out exploding. 
have written you this. A second shell struck a few feet 
forward of the bridge, and tore up the deck. A third and 
fourth in the main rigging, one striking a chain-plate and 
doubling it ; both entered the coal-bunkers, but only one 


In truth, had it exploded I would hardly | 
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| exploded. A fifth shot passed through our mids} 
and, striking the smoke-stack, passed through and 
| scattering iron splinters around like hail. A sixt} 
last struck the muzzle of the after broadside ey; ” 


Strange as it may seem none were killed 
| the Alabama, and but one wounded. On} 
the Hatteras two were killed and five wounded 
The men, as they were taken on board the A] 
bama, were put in irons; 


the officers paroled, 
| The rebel steamer, which, as we have bef 
said, was English in build, armament, and « 

| now made for an English port. The vess 

been so roughly handled that it was nin 
before she reached Kingston, in Jamaica. N; 
|er before did men look so earnestly for the a) 
pearance of one of our vessels of war. 
Kingston the Alabama remained thirteen ( 
| for repairs. Those repairs cbst in gold eig 

| five thousand dollars, signal proof of the hero- 
ism with which the Hatteras had fought. Cap- 
tain Blake writes indignantly, ‘ During this 
time John Bull’s minions had the pleasure of 


| insulting men who, if they ever have the pl 


ure of meeting them on the ocean, will ren 
them that the insults are remembered.” 

The following correspondence, which is high 
ly honorable to both parties, explains itself: 


, “January 24, 1 

** To the Commander of H. B. M. ship Greyhou: 

** Lieutenant-Commander H. C. Blake, of the U1 
States Navy, presents his compliments to the Commat 
of H. B. M. ship Greyhound, and desires to learn w! 
or not he may consider the playing of * Dixie's Land 
the band of the Greyhound, upon the arrival of the ‘ 
federate steamer Alabama, on the evening of the 21st i 
stant, as a mark of disrespect to the United States G 
ernment, or its officers who were prisoners on board the 
Alabama at the period indicated. Lieutenant-Command- 
er H. C. Blake respectfully requests an early respons¢ 

“* United States Consulate, Jamaica." 


To this note an answer was returned which 
greatly honors the commander of the Grey- 
hound. Had all the English officials manifest- 
ed the same spirit, friendship instead of the bit- 
ter animosity would now have existed between 
these two great nations: 


“Commander Hickley, R.N., presents his compliments 
to Lieutenant-Commander Blake, U.S.N., and has to ac 
quaint him that on the evening in question he was on 
board the A——, dining with Captain Crocroft. Shortly 
after the time of the officer of the guard reporting the 
Alabama's arrival he heard the drums and fife of H. M.S. 
Greyhound playing, among other tunes, the tune of ‘ Dix- 
ie’s Land ;’ that he immediately repaired on board, caus- 
ing other national tunes to be played, among which was 
the United States national air; and severely reprimanded 
the inconsiderate young officer who had ordered ‘ Dixie’ 
Land’ tobe played, calling for his reasons, and writing 
and forwarding them forthwith, with his report to Com- 
modore Hugh Dunlop, C.B., who severely reprimanded 
the officer. 

‘* As the officer in question had no idea that any U.S. 

| officer or man was on board the Alabama, it must be evi- 
dent to Lieutenant-Commander Blake that no insult was 
intended. 

“ Hf, M. 8. Greyhound, Port Royal, Jamaica, January 24, 1863.” 
After much delay a vessel was chartered, 
| which transported the officers and men of the 
| Hatteras to Key West. Thence by steag@er 

they were conveyed to New York. We have 
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spoken of this apparent disaster as truly a vic- 
tory. The Alabama had been for weeks cruis- 
ing on the south side of Cuba for the purpose 
of intercepting and capturing our California 
steamers. She had nearly exhausted her pro 
A fresh supply must be had 
and another cruise projected. 1 cap- 
tured the Ariel, on which she found a paper 
giving the details of the sailing of Banks’s ex- 


visions and coal. 
She hac 


edition convoyed by a single gun-boat. 
It was dangerous for the pirate to enter the 
ports on the Gulf, where coal and provisions 
could be procured, so he conceived and adopt- 
ed the plan to run down to Galveston, where 
1e knew we had a number of merchant steam 
rs blockading. These 
apturing without any resistance. 
ie would supply himself; then run up the coast 
into the mouth of the Mississippi, destroying 
ght blockading vessels up to that point, 


was confident of 


From them 


he 


ur li 
where he expected to fall in with and capture 
and parole the Banks expedition. He design- 

1, then, to run up along our coast, destroy- 

g transports and other vessels that he might 
fall in with. With these plans in view he ap- 
peared off Galveston; and but for the heroic 
fight which Lieutenant gave him he 
night have accomplished all. 

Semmes told Lieutenant Blake that he had 
not the slightest idea that he would venture 
with the Hatteras to fight the Alabama; and 
he said to another officer that ‘‘ Commander 
Blake had more d——d assurance than any 
man he ever saw.” The Alabama 
such rough treatment that, instead of storing 
away coals and provisions at her leisure, she 
had to put all her pumps in motion to keep the 
ship afloat. She was compelled to go to Kings- 
ton for repairs, and then to steal away from 
there in the presence of a large squadron sent 
to intercept her. The plan of campaign which 
we have given was detailed by Semmes himself 
to Lieutenant Blake. 

Blockade-running was now pushed with great 


Blake 


received 


vigor. It was principally done by schooners to 
and from the Brazos River, taking out cotton 

bringing back materials of war. In Feb 
Tuary of this year Lubbock, the rebel Governor 
of Texag, stated, in his message to the Legis 
lature, that the State had contributed 68,500 
men to the Confederate armies, and that there 
remained in the State only 27,000 men between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty. 
he stated that the number furnished amounted 
to 90,000 men, and consequently there were 


only 5500 left between the ages of sixteen and | 
He urged that there should be no ex- | 


sixty. 
empts whatever, and that every man, including 
aliens, should be forced into the army. So ter- 
ribly in earnest were these bold, bad men to sus- 
tain the institution of slavery, by which they 
could compel poor men to work for them with- 
out wages. 

We have before spoken of Sabine Pass. The 
Sabine River, which is about five hundred miles 
in length, is the dividing line between Louisi- 


In November | 


The 


before its entrance into the Gulf, expands into 


ana and Texas. stream, about five miles 


a lake about eighteen miles long and nine wide 
The outlet from this lak« 

Ne) The city 

right bank of the riv 

Pass was considered a 


into the Gulf is called 


Sabine Pass. 


importance as a base of o 
West 


about two hundred and eigh 


perat ns either again 
It 1 
ty miles west of the 
fifty of Galveston, : 
sixty miles from Houston, l of Texas 
Early in September an expedition was fitt 
Franklin, 


ern Louisiana or Eastern Texas. 


Mississippi, miles east 


the capita 


out, under General to occupy tlus 


> 


ass, which was then in possession of the 
to be 


rel 


els. It was understood defended by 


battery of field piece s with two 32-pounde: 
also 


wklin, who 


and two gun-boats which were 
The attacking force consisted of 
General F 


ere conveyed in transports, and four steam 


en barbette, 
rams. ul 


thousand men, unde1 
ers, the Clifton, Sachem, Arizona, and Granit 
City, ler The fleet 
moved from the rendezvous, off Berwick Bay, 


l bv 


un Lieutenant Crocker. 
the gun-boat Arizona, Captain Tib 


lfrey Weitzel, who had 


pliotec 

tts. General Ge al 
ready won renown, commanded the first divi 
sion of the corps. 

There was a blockading vessel stationed off 
he Pass. 
eyes kept a bright look-out to discover the ves 
sel. But no vessel could be found; 
three o'clock on the morning of the 8th they 
I » and ascertained that the fleet had rw 
ass. The block 
on @ Cruise, and 
The fleet 
the rebels steam 


As the fleet steamed rapidly on all 


and at 
hove te 
quite a distance beyond the I 
ader happe ned to be absent 
this mishap a day 

could, of course, be seen 


by was lost. 
by 
ing along the coast, and thus the foe was aj 
prised of the danger. 

It was arranged, as the plan of attack, that 
the four gun-boats should advance upon the 
batteries into close range, so that, while their 
heavy guns were pouring in their fire of shot 
and shell, one hundred and fifty sharp-shoot 
ers, occupying selected positions on the ves 
sels, should pick otf the 
soon as the batteries were silenced and th 


rebel gunners. As 
rams driven off the transports were to come 
up and land their troops to secure the conquest. 
There were some large vessels there which had 
been on the blockade, but 
no part in the engagement, as their extensive 
draught of water would not permit them to 
approach within gunshot of the batteries. 

At six o’clock in the morning of the 8th of 
September, before the plan of attack was finally 
settled, the Clifton entered the bay and open¢ d 
fire upon the fort. The object was to draw th 
fire of the rebel batteries so as to uncover thei 


which could take 


position, and ascertain the weight of-the oppos 
ing force. In the mean time Generals Frank- 
lin and Weitzel carefully examined the shor 
of the Pass, to select the most eligible point for 
disembarking the land-force. As the Clifton 
steamed up the Pass, carefully reconnoitring 
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the region, she occasionally threw a shot from 
her huge rifled guns at the only earth-work 
which was visible. There was no response. 
The Clifton steamed up within easy range of 
the guns of the fort, examined the face of the 
work, which was from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty yards in length, and returned to 
her consorts without eliciting a shot. 

The order of battle was now arranged. The 
Clifton, Arizona, and Sachem were to engage 
the rebel works. The Granite City, whose 
armament consisted of a broadside of small 
brass guns, was detached to cover the landing 
of General Weitzel’s division of five hundred 
men. They were New York troops, crowned 
with the victory of Port Hudson. 

It was about four o’clock in the after- 
noon when the gun-boats steamed forward on 
their arduous mission. The Clifton led. 
Granite City followed as convoy to the trans- 
port, General Banks, which was to land the 
advance of the land-force. The Sachem and 
the Arizona steamed off to the right, to take 
positions nearly opposite the battery. The con- 
flict was opened by a shell from one of the 
9-inch pivot guns of the Clifton, which ex- 
ploded inside the rebel works, creating a vol- 
canic eruption which proved the terrific power 
of the missile. Another shot instantly follow- 
ed with the same effect. 

The Sachem now opened her broadside of 
82-pounders. The Arizona also came vigor- 
ously forward, with volley after volley. Be- 
tween thirty and forty shot and shell were 
thrown into the fort before the foe responded 
with a single gun. Some even thought that 
they had evacuated the works, while others re- 
garded the silence as ominous of the storm which 
was soon to burst forth. No sign of a foe could 
be seen ; no indication of life on the shore, save 
the movements of a little steamer which had 
two or three times, during the morning, run up 
and down from the city to the fort. 


before the storm. A puff of smoke rose above 
the parapet, a heavy boom rolled over the 


waves, and a solid shot whizzed directly over | 
the Arizona, striking the water just beyond. | 


This was instantly followed by another shot 


aimed at the Sachem, and another at the Clif- 


ton. The battle tempest was now fairly ush- 


ered in, and it raged and roared with fearful | 
The Clifton and Arizona, to bewilder | 
the aim of the foe, kept in constant motion, | 


fury. 


steaming slowly forward and backward, yet 


pouring in upon the hostile works an incessant | 


fire. The Sachem pressed steadily forward, 
hoping to pass the battery and to assail it in the 
rear, which was supposed to be unprotected. 
To thwart this manifest design the rebels re- 
doubled their fire against the dauntless little 
steamer, thus exposing her wooden walls, at 
short range, to heavy batteries behind earth- 
works. The huge shells of the Sachem fell 
with bewildering rapidity and marvelous accu- 
racy of fire upon the foe, bursting in the midst 


The | 





of them, and often tearing great holes through 
the parapet, apparently sufficient to admit the 
passage of a stage-coach. But the rebels fought 
with the fearlessness and desperation which 
characterized them in almost every conflict 
during the war. ‘‘If their fire slackened,’ 
writes an eye-witness, ‘‘an instant after one of 
those terrific explosions, which seemed to shake 
the very earth around them, it was instant]; 
resumed with increased rather than diminish: 

determination.” 

The Sachem had thus far escaped the de- 
struction with which she was so imminently 
menaced, and was moving with unfaltering and 
apparently sure steps to the position she was 
seeking to gain. A few minutes more would 
place her beyond the range of the rebel guns— 
the battery would be exposed to a fire which it 
could neither answer nor withstand, and the day 
would be ours. Just then, when all eyes were 
riveted upon the noble little craft, and victory 
was upon the point of lighting upon our ban- 
ners, a solid shot struck the steamer amidships, 
crashed through her sides, and caused her to 
tremble from stem to stern. It was a fatal 
wound. The ball had penetrated the boiler, 
Instantly the steamer was enveloped in a cloud 
of scalding vapor, and the Sachem floated a 
helpless wréck upon the wave. ! 


Such are the 
fortunes of war. So closely do victory and 
defeat tread upon the heels of each othe: 
The crew, thus disabled and smothered by the 
steam, could take no farther part in the fight, 
and the flag was lowered. 

The enemy were probably aware that th 
Arizona drew too much water to get to close 
quarters, and they therefore now concentrat 
their fire upon the Clifton. It was a kind of 
challenge to which the heroic little steamer gal 
lantly responded. With three rousing cheers 
a full head of steam was put on, and the Clifton 
ran swiftly down toward the battery, sweeping 


| the parapet with double discharges of grape 
The silence of the foe proved but the calm | 


from her pivot guns. The heavy shot and 


| shrieking shell aimed at the Clifton ricocheted 


across the water, almost reaching the transport, 
General Banks, which was following’ in a 
wake—convoyed, as we have said, by the Gra 
ite City. The transport was seeking the as 
signed point for the disembarkation of her 
troops. 

The Clifton was now within five hundred 
yards of the battery. As she attempted to 
throw her bow around and take a broadside 
position she struck the bottom, and with such 
force as to drive her far into the thin and yield- 
ing mud. At this moment an undiscovered 
battery, within easy range, opened fire upon 
the doomed craft, the broadside of the steamer 
presenting a target which even bungling gun- 
ners could scarcely fail to hit. The steamer 
commenced backing, still keeping up an in- 
cessant and very effective fire from her bow and 
port broadside guns. The boat was in a terri- 
ble position, and the battle raged with the ut- 
most fury. The rifled guns of the steamer 
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were very rapidly loaded and fired with double 

= - - ry’ . 
discharges of grape. There was still a good 
prospect that the Clifton and Arizona might si- 
lence the battery and enable the troops to land, 
when an unfortunate shot struck the boat near 
the centre, passed directly through the-boiler, 
and left her also a stranded wreck. In the 
scene of confusion which ensued the flag was 
lowered, while for a short time the firing con 
tinued. A fearful shower of grape now swept 
through and over the steamer from the hostile 
vatteries, and the white flag of surrender was 
run up, upon which the firing ceased. One 
account of the conflict says: 

‘ The battle was now to all intents and purposes ended. 
Furth But still the 
brave Croker could not endure the idea of giving up his 
’ el, and ordered his men to fight on Without his 

vledge, however, some one of the party struck the 
1ite flag, and the enemy instantly ceased firing. When 
formed of this the Captain ordered the deck to be cleared, 
nd loading the after pivot gun with a 9-inch solid shot, 
fired it through the centre of the ship, from stem to 
n, tearing the machinery to pieces and rendering it 
worthless to the After doing this and 
spiking all the guns the Clifton surrendered.” 


r resistance seemed utterly hopeless, 


terly enemy. 
The regular crew of the Clifton consisted of 
She had on board 
All were 


captured but seven men who swam ashore, ran 


one hundred and ten men. 
] 


sides seventy-five sharp-shooters. 

ywn the beach, and were taken off by a boat 
‘om the fleet. About thirty were killed or 
vounded. The loss of the enemy can probably 
never be known. It must, however, have been 
large, as our heavy guns poured in upon them 
a terrible fire, often sweeping the parapet from 
end to end. 

There was now but one available gun-boat 
left, the Arizona. The expedition had failed 
eyond redemption. The Arizona backed down 
through the narrow channel while the trans- 
ports moved rapidly out of the bay. The Ari- 
zona ran aground, and with difficulty was kedged 
off but not until midnight. 
ament of the Clifton was deemed a serious ca- 
lamity, as she was armed with one of the most 
powerful batteries of rifled guns in the service. 
The transport fleet with its convoy returned to 
srashear City. 

Wherever there is disaster we naturally look 
to find blame somewhere. But the result of a 
battle often depends upon apparent accidents, 
and none are more conscious of this than the 
So far as we can 
judge the enterprise was well planned and he- 
roically conducted. There is scarcely a battle 
in the whole war which has been more stub- 
bornly contested than that of Sabine Pass. He- 
roie action is not always rewarded with victory. 
The fate of armies and of nations is often be- 
yond all human control, and dependent upon 
contingencies over which man can exert but a 
trifling influence. 

Thus matters remained in Texas for some 
time. We had no force which could then be 
spared to garrison any positions on the land, 
but our fleet kept up a vigorous blockade of the 
Texan ports. ‘There were many exciting ad- 


The loss of the arm- 


most successful generals. 


ventures in chasing blockade-runners, ¢: 
the 
forts, cutting them out, or when they had been 
run ashore blowing them up with shells or ap- 
plying the torch, 

Early in November, 1863, an expedit 


ing them, driving them under the guns of 


I ion was 
nof Brazos Island 
From that, a 


sent out which took possessic 


without opposition. 


fleet of transports conve ved nineteen hut 


troops to Mustang Island. On the ever 
the 16th twelve hundred of these men, witl 
howitzers, were landed upon the island al 
twenty miles from Aransas Pass, where the 1 
els had a fort. 


tion then, 


The remainder of the expe ] 
the night, dly 


under cover of raj 
steamed up to the fort at the Pass. 


While the 
land-force, having made a very rapid march, 
drawing their guns by hand, moved 
fort in two columns on the 
Monongahela, under J. H. 
fifteen shells. 
nition of the storm which 


upon tl 
right and left, tl 
Strong, 


threw in 
The enemy, with such a premo- 
awaited them, with- 
out attempting any resistance ran up the white 
flag and surrendered. ie garrison consist 
Their battery of three 


large guns and a howitzer, th« 


of one hundred men. 
small-arms of 
the prisoners, a quantity of military stores, o 

hundred and forty horses and mules, one hu 
ad of cattle, 


schooner and ten small boats, fell 


dred and twenty-five h and o 
into the hand 
of the victors. 

The toil and heroism and endurance of 
are often more signally manifested in the we 
than in the hour of 
This adventure was admirably conducted. By 


march frenzied batt] 
landing the troops at a distance in the surf, and 
pressing them forward rapidly in that midnight 
march, the rebels were taken by surprise and 
had no opportunity to reinforce the garrison. 
‘he land and naval force co-operated with great 
harmony. General T. G. Ransom in his offi- 
cial report says: 

* The co-operation of the naval forces under Commander 
James II. Strong in the Monong nd recei 
my entire approbation, He advanced, soon after daylight, 
and searched for the enemy's works, making excellent 
practice with his guns, bursting 11-inch shells in the ene- 
my’scamp. The conduct of the naval party under Acting 
Ensign H. W. Grinnell and ten seamen from the Monon- 
gahela in charge of the two howitzers, was of the most 
Captain L. P. Griffin, naval aid 
to General Banks, afforded me much valuable assistance 
nder his direc- 


hela, merits ¢ 


satisfactory character. 


fleet was t 
tion, and the plan of landing through the s 


through his advice." 


and advice. The sailing of the 


rf was adopted 

The Rio Grande is the dividing line between 
the United States and Mexico. On the left or 
Texan side of the stream, near its mouth, lies 
the little city of Brownsville. On the opposite 
or Mexican banks is Matamoras. The rebels 
had made Brownsville a very important dépot 
for supplies and munitions of war by the way 
of Mexico. On the 2d of November, 1863, 
they very suddenly evacuated the place on 
learning that a powerful expedition was ap- 
proaching to give them the chastisement they 
In the hottest haste they ran every 
The garri- 


merited. 
thing they could across the river. 
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son buildings and all the stores which could not 
be removed were committed to the flames. 
The New Orleans papers state that a general 
sacking of the town took place. With a few 
exceptions every store, private and public, was 
gutted. During this scene of drunken riot a 
fight took place among themselves. Several 
of the wounded were left behind, and were found 
by our troops when they entered. A few days 
after the evacuation the National fleet arrived, 
and the Stars and Stripes were unfurled over 
the place, protected by three thousand men and 
sixteen pieces of artillery. 

Our troops, however, were so greatly needed 
elsewhere that it was not deemed expedient 
to leave them to garrison these distant posts. 
After a few months’ occupation they were with- 
drawn, and the duty of guarding the extensive 
coast again devolved entirely upon the navy. 
But Texas was finally won by the world-re- 
nowned campaigns of Sherman and of Grant. 
When the tidings reached Texas of the surren- 
der of Lee’s great army to Grant and of John- 
ston’s to Sherman, it was manifest to every 
mind that the conflict could not be prolonged 
The rebel general, E. Kirby Smith, 
who was in command of the Trans-Mississippi 
Department, in the following terms, on the 21st 
of April, 1865, announced to his army the sur- 
render of General Lee : 


in Texas. 


| 
** The crisis of our revolution isat hand. Great disasters 
overtaken us. The Army of Northern Virginia and 
t Jommander-in-Chief are prisoners of war. With you 
rests the hopes of our nation, and upon your action de- 
pends the fate of our people.” 


He then urged them by every consideration 
he could invent to persevere in the struggle 
which he, of course, knew to be utterly hopeless. 
He had but few troops, and our whole majestic 
force could be concentrated to overwhelm him. 
Every private in his army understood this. 
S sach man began to consult for his own 
safety by throwing down his arms and making 
a bee-line for his home. The 
which Smith uttered did not deceive them. 

Three days after this General J. B. Magru- | 
der made a fiery speech at a great war meeting 
in Houston, in which he vociferated, in strains 
characteristic of rebel oratory, the following 
bravado : 


on 


brave words 


**Come what may, I shall stand by my country, and I 
will never be a slave to Yankee power. I had rather bea 
Comanche Indian chief than bow the knee to Yankeedom. 
I do not feel at all discouraged at the present position of | 
affairs."’ 

About the Ist of May some rebels of Wash- 

igton County, Texas, called upon General 

agruder with a plan for military organization, 
of which the following are some of the sapient 
measures : 

‘* First, That all exempt males capable of bearing arms, 
from about thirteen years old and upward, shall organize 
immediately for the purpose of serving during the emerg- 
ency of an invasion. 

* Second, That they include all the male slaves of mili- 
tary age that each owner may be able to bring or send to 
the field. Lach owner to have the control of his own 


| He, however, as 


slaves, to organize and drill them, and to remain witli ; 
fight by them when required. ee 

** That it be the duty of each citizen to supply for every 
adult female, now of his family, suitable weapons for 


sonal defense and for the protection of the children,” 


Ata meeting of the citizens of Favette C yuNn- 
ty and of Fort Bend County, it was unanimou 
ly resolved, ‘‘ that under no cireumstances y 
we ever submit to reconstruction or 
with the Yankee nation.” 


reunio 
But in spite of all 
this bravado the rebel officers were soon mak 
ing arrangements for a surrender. On the 234 
of May the rebel General Brent, with seve 
staff officers, reached Baton Rouge to const 
with the patriot General Canby upon the terms 
of surrender for Kirby Smith’s army. On the 
26th the arrangements were concluded for the 
surrender of all the Confederate forces in t 
Trans-Mississippi Department, including 
men and material of the army and navy. Tin 
weeks after General Magruder’s brave 

to Indian ri 

yield, he issued an order imploring his troops 
to remain 


become a Comanche 


“steadfast in their duties, by which they will probabl 
make a very advantageous settlement with the ener 
When that settlement shall have been made they will | 
marched by regiments, battalions, and unattached « 
panies, with all the facilities which the present or, 
tion affords, to the neighborhood of their homes, and then 
be honorably discharged or indefinitely furloughed.” 
But the lawless Texan rangers, 
that the rebellion was played out, and know- 
ing full well that not one single dollar of pay 
could be expected from the beggarly treasury 
of the defunct Confederacy, decided it to | 
not worth while to remain in camp any longer. 
General Smith returned to his head-quart 
at Houston only to find that his troops w 
disbanding 


deeming 


and dispersing to their hon 


| They had individually adopted the doctrin 


of secession, and cast themselves upon t! 
own reserved rights. Their discomfited lea 
exclaimed pathetically, ‘‘Z am left a commander 
without army—a General without troops . 
he mounted his horse and 
left for Mexico, uttered the following words of 


good advice to his troops: 


999 


an 


“ Your present duty is plain. Return to your families 
Resume the occupations of peace. Yield obedience to the 
laws. Labor to restore order. Strive both by counsel and 
example to give security to life and property. And may 
God in his mercy direct you aright, and heal the wounds 


te 


of our distracted country! 


The peace-loving people of Texas were now 
exceedingly anxious for the arrival of the Na- 
tional troops. A large portion of the Texan 
army was composed of a wild and reckless race 
of men, who recognized scarcely any of the re- 
straints of religion or of law. Their dispersion 
was the signal for a carnival of robbery. They 
broke up into hundreds of gangs, and wandered 
in all directions pilfering and plundering. Of- 
ficers and soldiers were alike engaged in this 
game of grab. ‘There wac surely some excuse 
for the common soldiers. By the most merci- 
less conscription they had been driven into the 





ABSALOM 


army. For months they had received no pay, 

and now they were dismissed hungry, ragged, 

and in beggary. In Houston the troops made 

a regular raid upon all the army stores. Guns, 

blankets, clothing, equipments, every thing was 

seized. The Houston Tele graph Says. 

They made a clean sweep, taking every item of G« 
nt property worth carrying away. The estate 
leracy seemed to be administered on without re 

rhe only recognized claim was tl 


nf 
t of those who 


ited their own claim.” 


An 


tional Government to Texas, to secure order 


ample military force was sent by the 
to protect the well-disposed in their en- 
ivors to reconstruct the State. All the im 
‘tant posts were garrisoned, and again there 
was peace from St. Croix to the Rio Grande. 
Texas was redeemed, The storm of war had 
But 


passed away. Its desolations were awful. 
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| wicked, so intractable as this Absalom, Hosea 


| fact that she was bred in the same f: 
| school of piety with the boy’s father. Shi 


n the fury of the tempest the blighting institu- | 


The 


s and sunny 


tion of slavery was swept from the land. 
State of Texas, with its fertile field 
skies and vas§ expanse, has now a career of 


D 
I 
t 


ion can picture. 


ABSALOM MATHER. 
4 
** Jesus lo’es me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so."’ 

) sang a little blue-eyed maiden who calls 
me father, in the twilight of a winter even- 
not very long ago, while I accompanied her 
sweet voice with the old-fashioned melodeon in 
the sitting-room at my father’s house in the vil- 
lage of Keyes, where I was born. That day I 
had heard the later part of the story of Absalom 
Mather from the young man’s own lips. ‘The 
, of his earlier life I was already familiar 
th, for I was residing in Keyes at the time he 
ran away from his home, and I had known him 
from his little childhood, and his parents for 
many years. When I went to bed that night, 
and the little maiden nestled asleep on my arm, 
I was thinking over that story of Absalom’s, and 
the sweet cadences of my little Clara’s song still 

echoed in my brain: 


Q' 


is 
in 


** Yes, Jesus lo’es me; yes, Jesus lo’es me; 


Yes, Jesus lo‘es me; the Bible tells me so." 


Ah! if little Absalom had been reared under 
an influence so gentle as that breathed in this 


child-song, his might have been a different story ; | 


nay, it would have been. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Hosea Mather was a most 
upright, honorable, well-intentioned man; but 
the humanities were buried in him beneath a 
load of inherited prejudices of the harshest sort. 
He believed himself a model man in every re- 
spect. Could any man point to a stain upon 
his integrity—to a flaw in his religious armor? 
No. And his parents were like him, he could 
tell you. When was a Mather known to shirk 
any stern religious duty? Through what great 
sin of his own or his ancestors God’s wrath was 
moved, that he sent his servant a son so wild, so 


rosperity opening before it which no imagina- | 


| ery body liked him, the boy thought, 
| these two stern rulers of his home 


Mather could not tell you. It is true that Ab- 
salom was a very bad boy in contradistinetion 
from the good boy of the Sabbath-school book. 
The child felt goaded toward wickedness as to- 
ward a refuge, by the cold, prim formalities of 
his home and the 


of love in his father, 


absence 


‘the presence of bitter sev 


Absalom’'s mother die 
] 


r him birth. 
A step-mother succeeded her at e end of a 
strictly proper period. No doubt she also meant 
to do by her husband’s son her whole duty; 
that was in her eyes may be inferred f 


what 
om the 
rmal, frigid 

ired 
f Absa- 
he 
him to slee 


wit kedr ess 


th 
tn 


her husband's sense of the 
still 
dismal tune with which she 


words and t 


om. He remembers e@ 


Dp 


sul | 


4 
in his youngest days: 
“To all that’s goo 
But pron 
What dreadful 
How 
Conceived in sin 
Before we 
The fi 


obstinate 


Ev- 


except 


Absalom was popular among his mates. 
He was 
precocious beyond his years, and held in his na- 


| tare a most deplorable love of rollicking mis- 


chief for its own sweet sake. His father whipped 
him without mercy on all occagjons of derelic- 
tion from strict duty, even of demeanor ; 
as, with a lad like this, such occasions 
frequent, you may understand that his fl 
were frequent too 
rows of their childhood—and I think most peo- 
ple do—never realize the capacity for suffering 
that children have ole months 
together in the life of this little boy when the 
days were so utterly miserable and unhappy 
that he looked forward eagerly to the night— 
the merciful, healing night, when he could lay 
his poor little curly head on his pillow and wan- 
der unharmed in dreamland. 
but in dreams; it was with him just as it may 
be with a felon in prison, or with a slave who 
has known freedom and happiness. For 
he could break away from his master and get 
out among his mates the boy was invariably 
happy. 

There came a time, when Absalom was ten 
years old, that his father took him from his 
school, and declared that he would ** take him 
in hand” himself, and “ break his wild spirits, 
with God’s help, or know the reason why.” 
What new horrors these stern words implied 
Absalom shuddered to think. They struck like 
ice to his heart, and he turned his eyes iraplor- 
ingly up to his father, only to read relentless 
determination on the stony face, 

What grave offense had the boy committed to 
awaken this bitter resolution? One of appall- 
ing enormity, I assure you. He had run away 
from home one night, and accompanied some 


and 
were very 
ggings 


Those who forget the 


sor- 


There were wl 


He had no joy 


when 
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bigger boys to a theatrical performance given 
at the Euterpe Hall by a company of strolling 
players. 


stocking-feet, when a strong hand grasped his 
arm in the darkness, and the voice of his father 
said, addressing his wife : 

‘* Hannah, bring a light.” 

There was the scratching of a match on the 
wall, and the dim flame of a tallow-candle dis- 
played the trembling culprit in his captor’s hands. 
A fearful flogging with a rawhide followed; and 
then Absalom was sent whimpering to his bed, 
with the awful assurance that if this course 
of evil-doing were continued its consequences 
would be specific—floggings here below, and ev- 
erlasting fire in the world to come. 

A ball-room, and equally a private party 
where there was dancing, were no less criminal 
than the theatre itself in Mr. Mather’s eyes. As 
for the circus, Absalom was plainly given to 
understand that it was the earthly representative 
of that hell to which he was speeding. It was 
fortunate that the boy did not believe his father 
to be telling the truth; if he had, it is probable 
he would have had little fear of the hell which 
was pictured in colors of such dazzling beauty ; 
and little love for that heaven which was exem- 
plified on earth by dreary, dreary sermons, which 
no bad boy could understand, whatever the good 
boys might—by Sunday cold dinners, and a 
death-like hush all over the house, with a Testa- 
ment or a SabWath-school book as an enforced 
companion in a dismal corner, and the hateful 


hours of that hated day drag, drag, dragging 
their slow length along. 
But there was one lower depth of sin for this 


wretched boy to sink within. His father taught 
him with special emphasis the solemn fact that 
‘* virls”—a generic term—were, in their rela- 
tiotis to him, Absalom, incarnations of evil. To 
desire their companionship was to be given over 
into the hands of Satan at once. To fall in love 
was the cardinal sin. His father gave love the 
title of idolatrous worship, when its manifesta- 
tion was girl-ward. Mr. Mather had married 


Crawling in at a back window, near | 
midnight, he was stealing up to his bed in his | 


door parties in the moonlight, sliding down hill 
| in winter, or boating on the river in summer. 
the aforesaid Sunday clothes were not neces 
sary; and Absalom often played truant. |; 
was at one of these boating parties that he im- 
mortalized himself by saving Emmy Paddock. 
Emmy’s big brother was with her, but he y 
| rowing, and Absalom being deemed too small a 
boy to handle the oars (an assumption ind 
nantly disputed on his part), was seated in t} 
stern with Emmy. She, leaning over at an ir 
opportune moment, fell into the water; 
Absalom, catching two handfuls of her dress, 
roared out ‘‘ Woman overboard! stop her!” and 
valorously dragged the frightened miss into the 
boat again, safe and wet. 

This gave the capsheaf to Absalom’s stack of 
popularity, and he was more emphatically than 
ever voted a glorious good-fellow, and afraid of 
no one. Nevertheless, he was very much afraid 
of his stern father. 

There came a glorious winter night when half 
the girls and boys in.that schogl district were 
gathered on Hibbard’s Hill for a grand coasting 
frolic. In the afternoon of that day, as Absa- 
lom was looking out of a window of his prison, 
he saw Emmy Paddock across the street beck- 
oning to him. The occasion was opportune; 
his jailers were both out of sight for the mo- 
ment—the father down in the village and the 
step-mother in an upper chamber. Absalom 
seized his cap and ran out. 

“Coming out on the hill to-night, Absa ? 
said the girl. 

‘* Slidin’?” queried Absalom, eagerly. 

‘* Yes, all the boys an’ girls are going to be 
out. You don’t come out any lately, Absa. 
What keeps you ?” 

**Oh, I don’ know,” fibbed the bad boy, con- 
fusedly; for he knew too well what kept him 
or rather who kept him. 

** Well, you better come,” said the temptress, 
moving away. ‘‘I’m going to be there; and 
George Atwell, and ad/ the boys an’ girls.” 

** By thunder!” cried Absalom, ‘‘I wi// go. 
I'll be there, Emmy, sure.” 


as 


¢ 





without it. In Absalom’s mother he had mar- 
ried a fortune; in his second wife he had mar- | 
ried a housekeeper and a sister in the Lord; in| 
neither case had he been influenced by the car- 
nal idolatries of love. 

Now it must be said of this atrocious boy that | 
he liked the girls very much; and while his fa- 
ther’s instructions gave him the most dreadful 
sensations of guilt, they were nevertheless wast- | 
edon him. He had a gnawing suspicion at his 
heart that he was in love with a certain young 
lady of twelve summers, named Emmy Pad- 
dock, whose life he had on one occasion saved. 
Since he could not have feminine society openly 
and honorably, he had it in stealth. As every 
body liked him, he was persistently invited to 
winter-evening parties by his companions, but he 
was never, of course, allowed to go; and as his 
“Sunday clothes” were kept under lock and key, 


Mrs. Mather, from the chamber window, saw 
this para‘yzing spectacle, and reported it to her 
husband when he came home. At the tea-table 
Mr. Mather said: 

**T want to know, Sir, what you meant by 
going into the street and conversing with that 
girl this afternoon.” 

**What girl, Sir?” said Absalonitbiting his 
bread-and-butter and dropping his eyes upon 
the morsel. 

‘*No prevarication, boy!” exclaimed the fa- 
ther, sternly. ‘*‘ Answer my question. What 
were you saying to her?” 

Aware of the futility of efforts to avoid this 
formidable catechist, Absalom answered that the 
girl said there was famous sliding on Hibbard’s 
Hill, and there was going to be a lot of girls and 
boys out to-night, that’s all. 

**You will take your book and sit with me 





there was no going surreptitiously. But for out- 


| this evening,” said the father. 
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‘¢[—I promised I'd go out, Sir,” said Absa- 
lom, with distress in his face. 

‘* Did you hear what I said ?” in a loud voice. 

“Yes, Sir,” timidly. 

‘hen make no remarks. Take your Bible, 
after tea, and read it till your bedtime.” 

Absalom knew there was no appeal; but he 
was determined he would go. There would 
only be a flogging, any how. He stuffed his cap 
and tippet under his jacket and sat down to read 
as directed. A half hour passed in silence, 
broken only by the occasional hemming of the 
father. Absalom arose quietly and laid his 
book on the table, open, as if he was just going 
into the next room a minute for a drink of wa- 
ter or what-not. Mr. Mather looked up over 
his spectacles, glanced at the open book, and 
pursued his reading. The boy slipped out the | 
back-door, climbed the fence, and sped away as 
fast as his legs would carry him to the Hill, where 
his comrades hailed him with shouts of wel- 
come. Fred Paddock, Emmy’s big brother, had | 
got out an old cutter belonging to his father, 
and had dragged it to the top of the hill; but | 
they would not run it down till Absa Mather 
came. ‘To him was accorded the place of hon- 
or as chief steerer on the right, Fred Paddock 
taking the front place on the left; and behind 
our hero, George Atwell was lieutenant. The 
cutter was filled with girls, while boys clung on 
the sides and back wherever they could. The | 
word was given, and away she went, the girls 
screaming with laughter and the boys shouting. | 
The snow was one hard, glary crust of ice, over | 
which the heavy cutter shot rapidly, while the 
boys struggled in vain to steer it. 

** Can't git no purchase at all on this crust!” 
sang out Absalom. 

The cutter took a wrong course and ran side- 
long with a heavy crash against the stone-wall 
atthe right. Several of the children were hurt, 
but only two seriously. George Atwell broke 
an arm, and Absalom Mather a leg. With the 
assistance of his comrades, Absalom made his 
way home. His father greeted him with a ter- 
rible countenance. 

‘¢ Where have you been, Sir?” 

** My leg's broken, father!” pleaded the boy, 
in great pain. 

‘* Served you right,” said Mr. Mather, stern- 
ly. ‘* Boys, you go home! You deserve a se- 
vere flogging, Sir; and you shall have it so soon 
as your leg is well. For the present, God has 
punished you for your disobedience and wicked- 
ness.” 

**Did God break my leg, Sir, because I dis- 
obeyed ?” asked Absalom, wonderingly, as if he 
feared God were another master suddenly de- 
veloped as an aid to his cruel father. 

**Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Mather. ‘‘ He 
saw your disobedience, and directed this acci- 
dent as a striking illustration of his anger.” 

**T wonder,” said the wicked boy,-in the sim- 
plicity of his soul, “‘what God was mad at 
Georgey Atwell for then, for He broke his arm, 
and I know his father let him go out on the 


| 





coming. 


ling on it—these words: 


| 
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after school-hours.” 
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y play whenever he likes, 


This was only a specimen of the hardihood 
| with which Absalom Mather sometimes met his 
father’s religious teachings. 

Doctor ——— (my father) was sent for, the 
broken leg was dressed, and Absalom was con- 
fined closely to the house till the warm weather 
of spring. No prison convict could have been 
rendered more miserable during this time than 
this boy was. I am far from being sure that 
Mr. Mather regretted the accident. It is more 
probable that he thought it an interposition of 
Divine Providence to enable him to get absolute 
and unlimited control over his son. The boy 
was helpless. Ah, if there had been a little 
gentleness, a little, a very little Jove, to do its 
work on him now, his story would not have 
been so sad a story! But Mr. Mather was all 
How far he succeeded in establishing his 
rule through the aid of this accident you will 


see. 


iron. 


Absalom was well at last; and his father an- 
nounced to him that the time had come for the 
infliction of the long-delayed flogging for that 
act of disobedience last winter. ‘This man al- 
ways kept his word, you understand. He bade 
the boy go to that garret-room which had been 
the scene of so many castigations, and wait his 
Absalom looked up in a momentary 
wonder, remembered the promised punishment, 


|} and did as he was bidden. 


In the garret he sat down upon a box of old 
papers, and meditated. At his foot lay a card, 
and he picked it up idly. There was some writ- 
** Marshall Manville, 
Nashville, Tenn.” All that Absalom knew 
concerning his dead mother, was that her maid- 
en name was Manville; this he had learned 
from the record in the family Bible. As he 
looked at this card the thought flashed across 
him that Marshall Manville might be his mo- 
ther’s father or brother. While he sat there, Mr. 
Mather came into the room, and saw the card 
in his boy’s hand. He took it and read it; an 
angry light glittered in his eyes, and he tore the 
card in pieces. 

“Strip!” 

The boy took off his jacket, and the rawhide 
fell across his shrinking shoulders, which were 
protected only by a thin cotton shirt. 

“This is the last time you whip me,” said 
Absalom. 

‘* What do you mean by that, Sir?” said the 
father, with another cut of the cruel whip. 

‘*T mean that I'll run away,” said the boy, 
|firmly. ‘You're *worse than slaveholder. 
| You make a slave of your own boy. You whip 
|me just like they whip their slaves. Ill go 

where the slaves live; see if I don't! I'll sell 
myself for a slave before I'll live with you. 
| They won’t whip me worse than you do.” 

Mr. Mather seemed almost paralyzed with 
| horror for a moment; then he burst out with a 
| torrent of invective. 
| ‘*Leave me if you dare 


‘ 


a 


said he. ‘Run 
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your wicked race to the end. Nothing wiil con- 
quer your ugly spirit, it seems. Go out into 
the world; I wash my handsof you! Disgrace 
me by that step, and from that moment you are 
no longer my son. Never show your face in my 
house again.” 

Mr. Mather was very angry. Ile went down 
into the sitting-room where his wife was, leaving 
Absalom alone. The boy put on his jacket, 
went to his own room, made a little bundle of 
things, and descended to the sitting-room. 

‘** I'll say good-by to you, Sir, if you like,” 
said he. ‘*I’m going now.” 

“Oh, dreadful, dreadful!” cried Mrs. Mather, 
holding up her hands in dismay. She had been 
informed of the scene in the garret. 

**Go back to your room, Sir!” shouted Mr. 
Mather. 

**No, Sir, 'm going away, as you told me 
to;” and the boy started for the door. His fa- 
ther sprang forward, seized the young rebel by 
the collar, dragged him to a dark closet, and 
shut him in there, fastening the door with its 
button. 

“Oh dear, dear, 
‘what a dreadful boy! 
him, Mr. Mather ?” 

“Do?” said the enraged parent; ‘I'll con- 
quer him at any cost—at any cost. Yes, if I 
have to chain him to his bedpost like a wild 
beast, I am determined to do my duty, although 
it is a bitter trial.” 

They listened a moment to hear if the rebel 
was crying; but all was still as death in the 
closet. After a few minutes Mr. Mather left 
the house. He had not gone far when there 
same three or four solid and well-directed flat- 
foot kicks upon the closet door; the button burst 
off, and Absalom came out. Mrs. Mather ran 
shrieking out of the room. The boy left the 
house quickly, and in half an hour was out in 
the country, walking rapidly along the railroad 
track, bundle in hand. + Before sundown he was 
ten miles away from home. 


dear!” cried Mrs. Mather, 
What will you do with 


Il. 


Two years later, on a pleasant spring day, 
a couple of gentlemen sat in a lawyer's office in 


Wall Street, conversing. The office-boy was 
cleaning out the grate at the moment, and as he 
arose to leave the room with a scuttleful of coals 
and cold ashes the lawyer chanced to remark : 

‘* When do you return to Nashville, Mr. Man- 
ville ?” 

The boy started, and dropped the scuttle with 
a crash upon the floor, scattering its contents. 
The two gentlemen turned t® look at him. 

‘* Marshall Manville, Nashville,” he blurted 
out, staring at the stranger. 

ad W ell, my lad?” said he, good- naturedly. 

“ Are you Marshall Manville, 
said the boy. 

‘**T suppose so,” said the stranger, smiling. 
** And what of that?” 

‘“*Then you knew my mother.” 

“Did 1?” 


| of gray. 
with old age; 


ison; ‘dat wuz too bad, honey, dat wuz! 
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“Yds, Sir; and parage you are my uncle 
My name is Absalom Mather, and my moth “ 
name was Charlotte Manville.” 

‘** How do you happen to be here ?” 

Absalom told his story in a few words, and 
the Southerner asked him if he would like to 
to Nashville. The boy was only too glad. | 
left the city together in a few days. 

Mr. Marshall Manville proved to be Abs 
lom’s mother’s cousin, a lawyer of high standing 
in Nashville. He had once offended Hosea 
Mather by expressing views on the slavery qu 
tion from a Southern stand- point, and : ill com- 
munication between them had ceased years ago, 
But the Southerner took a strong liking to Ab- 
salom—said he greatly resembled his mother in 
the face. He had no children of his own; and 
from that time forward Absalom became as ; 
son to him. 

It was natural that the boy’s love should go 
out so strongly as it did toward his new father, 
who was so kind, so indulgent; and Mr. Man- 
ville found it an easy task to shape all Absa- 
lom’s views in his own mould. The lad was al- 
ready prejudiced against the lovers of reform— 
Abolitionists, temperance men, religionists—for 
he had learned to look with a distrustful eye on 
every good thing that met his father’s approval. 
Boys reason only a posterior’. Absalom knew 
his father to be a firm anti-slavery man, himself 
a brutal task-master. Here in his new father’s 
house he saw slave servants, who gave no signs 
of suffering under the galling chain. Mr. Man- 
ville treated his slaves well. They were never 
flogged, as the boy remembered /e had been. 
They had more liberty, apparently, than he had 
had. They always spoke well of their master. 
Excepting old Tenah, the cook, who had a hus- 
band in Kentucky somewhere, all Mr. Manville’s 
slaves gave token of perfect content. 

Old Tenah, by-the-way, was something of a 
character. She was a strong, square-built ne- 
gress, as black as coal, and with tight-curling 
wool on her head, in which there was no speck 
Her face was seamed and wrinkled 
but hers were all kind/y wrinkles. 
No one could look into old Tenah’s face without 
warming toward her, with her sad, sweet eves— 
those wells of beauty which so often dwell in the 
face of the pure-blooded Guinea negro, and give 
a touch of the poetic to the blackest countenance. 
In this woman Absalom Mather, reared in the 
strictest of religious families, jirst beheld illus- 
trated the beauty of the Christian religion. Te- 


nah loved her Bible and her God, and tried to 


shed that love on all who would permit her to. 


| From the first, Absalom became a great pet with 
this pious old creature, and he learned to love 
| her in his turn; wrinkled old negress that she 
was, 
| 
Nashville ?” 
| lated it to her. 


she was ‘‘irresistible.” Great was her 
grief over Absalom’s story when he one day re- 


“Why, why, why!” ejaculated Tenah, in al- 


| ternating gusts of emotion, first at the cruelty 


of the father and then at the restiveness of the 
But 





ABSALOM 
yer mus‘n’t blame de good Lord ’case yer fader 
wuz too ha’sh wid yer. De Lord lubs all his 

hil’ He does so.” 

Thus it chanced that the severity which drove 
Absalom from his father’s home was not allowed 
to harden his heart, through the softening influ- 
ences brought to act upon it by an ignorant slave 
whose whole creed was love. 

Six years passed, and Absalom was a tall and 
During all this 
time he had held no communication with his 


handsome youth of eighteen. 


father, nor with any one in his Northern home. 
He no longer looked upon it as his home; 
He had entered 
upon anew and beautiful life, and was a favorite 
in the highest social circles of Nashville. His 
comrades were the flower of young manhood in 
that At this time the rebellion broke out. 

Of course Absalom sympathized with his 
friends and fellows. 


ne 


never expected to see it again. 


city. 


The city blazed with ex- 
There wer 
at which orators glorified their cause with elo- 
Their fevered 
denunciations of Northern sentiment, its bigoted 
rs, its tyranny of prejudice, found quick 
response in the boy’s heart. His father stood 
before him, an incarnation of that oppression 
which the South charged upon the North. No 
tement was too extravagant for him to be- 


citement. » enthusiastic meetings, 


quent and soul-stirring language. 


Presi- 
Alabama Congress- 
I ‘and 
five hundred thousand Wide-awakes, drilled in 
secret.in the use of arms, will march over the 
border, lay waste the plantations, set the ne- 
groes free, and amalgamate the fair daughters 
of the South with the buck-niggers from off the 
plantations, before your very eyes! Southern- 
ers, are you ready to submit to your fate like 


‘Let Abraham Lincoln assume the 
tial Chair,” shouted 


in at one of these nigut assemblages, 


cowards ? 

‘No! never! never!” rose a thrilling ery in 
answer to the orator, and in that shout no voice 
was louder than Absalom Mather’s, horrified by 
this dreadful picture—whose untruthfulness he 
could not know—in which he saw the doom of 
many a beautiful maiden of his acquaintance ; 
and Absalom’s old love for ‘‘the girls” had not 
yet forsaken him. It scarcely needed the voice 
of beauty to induce him to enter the ranks of 
the chivalry, and go out to battle for Southern 
rights. 

What the Seventh Regiment was to New 
York before the War the Rock City Guards 
were to Nashville—the pet and the pride of the 
city. Absalom was a member of this organiza- 
tion, and marched away with the regiment of 
which it formed a part—the First Tennessee, 
commanded by Colonel, afterward General, 
Maney, of the ‘*Confederate Army.” Scarce 
any man of that regiment believed that this was 
to be more than a holiday march; and before 
young Mather’s eyes there glowed an inspiring 
picture of the day when, with his gallant com- 
rades, he should return in honor to Nashville, 
to be welcomed by enthusiastic crowds; to be 


MATHER. 
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greeted by the same sweet smiles, the same flut- 
tering of perfumed handkerchiefs, that cheered 


their departure ; luxurious banquets would be 
their 


yrs 
In the 


spread, and garlands of flowers would strew 


path; their glories would be blazoned 


with ban- 


1 in 
ners flying and music pealing they 


newspapers and rehearse: 


song ; 
would return 
to the homes thev had marched forth to defend, 
and among the fair faces lining the streets 
would look for the one he held dearest, and n 
the glad pride in her eyes. 

Ah, how different from this boyish 
was the bitter, bitter truth! And with 
different heart Absalom Mather return 
Nashville at last! 

The First 1 
wicked cause at Perryville, Kentucky, on 
8th of October, 1862. They contest 
for hours with the gallant First Wise 
were defeated, after suffering almost annihilation 
under a terrible cross-fire. Young Mather was 
shot in the face, and frightfully mutilated ; but 
he survived, and was one of the thirty men who 
constituted all that remained of the First T 
nessee regiment when Johnston surrendered his 
ragged army to Sherman in April, 1865. 

Absalom Mather returned to Nashville with 
his health shattered, his clothing rags, his pock- 
ets empty, his heart unutterably sad. No ban- 
ners, no music, no welcoming huzzas, no 


Tennessee fought bravely 


nsin, and 


n- 


fair 
ladies, no banqueting, no glory—only shame, 
despair, desolation ! 

But Absalom 
recognition. 


was changed, almost beyond 
It was a high-spirited, proud-step- 
ping, healthy, handsome youth who marched 
out of Nashville four yearsago. It was a hum- 
ble, broken invalid, with a scarred and distorted 
face, who returned to-day, It was a narrow 

North-hating, South-loving, and | 
enced heart that he had borne away. 


yet inexperi- 
It was a 
softened and enlightened heart—a freedom-lov- 
ing, slavery-hating heart—that he brought back. 
Why he returned to Nashville at all he 
scarcely tell; he had a faint idea of finding 
friends, perhaps. He looked only for some 
member of Mr. Marshall Manville’s household, 
however; and he found Tenah. 
gone or dead. 

There were those who would have helped 
young Mather, no doubt; but to these he spoke 
so bitterly that they turned their backs upon him. 

‘* Don’t talk those old lies to me! 
cry, with husky, vehement voice. 


could 


The rest were 


> he would 

‘Lies! I 
tell you, lies! See what they have brought us 
to! 

‘* A Yankee born—what could you expect ?” 
they would sneer, and leave him. 

I said Absalom found old Tenah. The lov- 
ing negress greeted him as one raised from the 
dead, and tears of joy chased over her ebony 
face while she kissed the poor bony hands again 
and again. 
of a snug little house, and her ** ole man” had 
joined her, and they were living together for the 
first time in thirty years. She offered Absalom 
a home with her; and he accepted it. 


Tenah had become the possessor 
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** Mas’ Abs'lom.” she would say to him, some- 
times, ‘‘ wha’ fer makes yer set dat way, sough- 
in’ like yer heart was done broke, honey? Yer 
make d’ ole woman feel mighty bad, yer does. 
It ain’t ‘case yer fought agin de good Uncle 
Abe, I hopes, honey? Yer didn’t ought to feel 
dat yare way now. De good Lord forgibs dem 
dat ‘pent ob dar sins, an’ I knows yer ’pents—I 
knows yer does,” 

“It isn’t that, Tenah,” said Absalom, shak- 
ing his head sadly. ‘‘ It’s worse than that.” 


**Sakes now, chile; what kin it be, den? | 
Woan’t yer tell ole Tenah what's a troublin’ | 


yer? Do, now, Mas’ Abs’lom; p’raps I mought 
comfort yer, now; who knows? Woan't yer 
tell me, chile ?” 

‘* Bless your kind old heart, Tenah, it’s past 
your comfort, I think,” said Absalom, looking 
down on the old negress as she knelt on the 
floor at his feet. ‘It’s my father I’m thinking 
about. Oh, for one touch of my wronged fa- 
ther’s hands before I die! The end of my life 
seems near, Tenah, and I long to throw myself 
at his feet and be forgiven. My heart yearns 
toward him strangely now.” 

**Den why don’t yer gwo, chile?” quavered 
Tenah, the tears rolling down her cheeks. 
** Lord bless yer, I knows yer fader ’ud jump out 
his skin, he’d be so glad yer’d come back, an’ 
he'd cry out, ‘ Dis my son wuz dead, an’ is ‘live 
ag’in—he wuz loss, an’ he is foun’ ag'in.’ I'd 
gwo to-morrer ef I wuz you, chile.” 

** Look at me, Tenah!” said the young man, 
drawing his lean length up; ‘‘can I walk a 
thousand miles without food or shelter? Who 
would shelter me?” 

That night, as he lay in his humble bed in 
old Tenah’s house, he heard the aged negroes 
engaged in a long and subdued consultation. 
The next morning the result of the conversation 
was made apparent. 

** Mas’ Abs’lom,” said old Tenah, with the 
air of one about to make a long speech, ‘dis 
yare war’s made some mighty cur’us turnin’s 
an’ oberturnin’s, a fact, sure! Now, dar wuz 
you, comf’ble an’ happy, an’ free an’ ‘trong; an’ 
dar wuz me an’ my ole man, in de chains ob 
slavery. Now hyar is we, free an’ happy, 
tanks to de good Lord an’ de ole Abe; an’ hyar 
is you, pore an’ ’sconsolate. Now afore de war, 
dar wuz my ole man a,savin’ up his money fer 
to buy his free wid, an’ along come de war an’ 
he got his free fer not’in, an’ I got mine too, 
hallelujar! an’ so he burrid de money in de 
groun’, an’ I’s got um in dis yare ole stock’n, 
an’ we’s boddered mos’ to deff w’at ter do wid 
um. An’—an’—lors, lors, ole man, stop yer 
snivelin’!” burst out old Tenah, her eyes swim- 
ming in tears; ‘“‘an’ w’at we wants fer to do, 
honey, is jist dis yare—we—oh, lors!—dare, 
gwo ‘long—take de money, Mas’ Abs’lom, an’ 
gwo an’ see yer fader, an’ tole ‘im ole Tenah 
sent yer, honey!” 

Absalom said nothing—for he was nearly 
choked with emotion, poor lad!—but he shook 
his head. 


| of his father's house, and rapped. 


**W'at!” cried Tenah, drying 
her apron, “yer woan’t, chile? Wha’ fer? 
Now, dat’s yer pride, honey! Dat's jist yer ole 
pride, dat I tort wuz all gone wid your *} 
ance. Yer is too proud ter take de niggers’ 
money; de Lord forgib yer !” 

Why prolong the scene? I protest my own 
eyes are so weak I can hardly see the paper on 
which Iam writing. Ina word, Absalom yield- 


her eyes on 


en te 


ed; took the money with humble, hearty thanks 
: - ~ ’ 
and went his way. 


Ill. 

A tall, gaunt youth got off the cars at Keyes 
station at sundown of lay, 
and looked about with a strange interest on the 
old scenes that he had left a dozen years ago, 
He walked slowly up the street, carrying a rag- 
ged gray blanket on hisarm. His clothing was 
sadly dilapidated, and his pantaloons were the 
same worn pair of Union blue that he had on 
when he came back to Nashville,—for this arti- 
cle of dress was a not nncommon thing among 
the rebel soldiery in the latter part of the war. 

He hardly recognized the changed aspect of 
the streets. Here was a hill in timeseagonc: 
whither had it vanished? Where were those 
other hills that used to lie off yonder to the left? 
The whole scene seemed to have been leveled 
and smoothed, somehow. Keyes was plentiful 
with hills when he was a boy; what had become 
of them? New buildings greeted him on ey- 
ery hand. What wondrous changes had taken 
place in Keyes! Here was where Hibbard’s 
Hill used to be ; covered with houses now. The 
old lane had risen to the dignity gf a street. 
His cheek fiushed at sight of his father’s old 
brick mansion—once the pride of the street on 
which it stood—now overshadowed by many 
finer residences. 

How fast his heart beat as he laid his lean 
hand on the familiar gate of his father’s grounds! 
It was still light out-of-doors, but the curtains 
of his father’s house were drawn, and the lamp- 
light shone through—just as it used to do when 
he was little. As he stood there a moment, 
looking about him, a young woman came by, 
pushing a little carriage before her in which a 
baby lay sleeping. She looked hard at the 
gaunt young man — hesitated, stopped — pro- 
nounced his name in a wondering tone. 

“You know me?” 
eagerly in her face. 

** Are you truly Absalom Mather ?” said she. 

‘* What is left of him,” he answered. 

*‘Have you forgotten Emmy Paddock?” she 
said, extending her hand. 

He grasped it with eager gladness. He re- 
membered what came of speaking to little Emmy 
Paddock on this spot, years ago. 

**Come and see me,” said she. 
Berkeley Street, opposite the school-house. 
name is Mrs. Belton now.” 

Absalom watched her out of sight. This 
cheered him. He went around to the wing door 
The door 


a pleasant summer d 


said Absalom, gazing 


**T live in 
My 





ABSALOM 





opened. They were at tea—the picture as un- | 
changed as if he had left it last night. 

‘¢We have nothing for you,” said Mrs. Ma- 
ther, holding by the latch of the door, and about 
to close it. 

‘‘ Stop!” said Mr. Mather. ‘‘It is a soldier, | 
Ithink. Come in. Hannah, give the soldier 
achair. What can I do for you, my friend ?” 

‘‘Father!’’ said the poor boy, in a half moan, | 
“don’t you know me?” 

‘‘Who calls me father?” said Mr. Mather, 
turning pale. 

‘*Your own son,” said Absalom. “I have} 
come back, father, to pray for your forgiveness.” 

There was a moment of painful silence, in 
which the father glared upon his son. Then | 
he spoke: 

‘¢ What have you been doing in the past four 
years 2?” 

" “Fighting against my country, father,” said 
Absalom, pleadingly. ‘‘I have done great | 
wrong, and I am bitterly repentant.” 

Mr. Mather arose from his seat. | 

‘And you dare to come to me in your day | 
of degradation, after your years of wickedness | 
—to me, whom you have wronged so basely! I} 
have no words to waste on you. You are no| 
son of mine. Take yourself and your rags into | 
the streets; you have earned your punishment ; 
I care little what itis. Go!” 

‘ Father !” 

‘*Call me that name again, and I'll throw 
you outof my house. You lead a life of crime 
till you are covered with filth and rags, and then 
you come to me to hide you and nurse you. 
Viper! Begone, I say!” 

With trembling hands poor Absalom gathered 
up his ragged blanket, and went slowly out— 
crushed, overwhelmed. He showed no proper 
spirit, this young man. I confess that he was 
a most degraded specimen of humanity in that 
hour. The best we could say for such a wretch 
would be this, ** Go, and sin no more.” 

To you, my respectable reader, these words 
would come like a slap in the face, no doubt. | 
But they were all this young man wanted—all! 
Ah, he was sunk very low; he craved these 
words—with what a gnawing hunger! 

Wearily he walked down the street, with its 
long avenue of shade trees. Whither should | 
he go? 

He had money enough. He had saved Ten- 
ah’s store with jealous care. He would not use 
a cent, save as he must. He had now fasted | 
since morning, and felt hungry and tired. There 
were three handsome hotels in the flourishing 
village. ‘Too fine for me!” he sighed. He 
remembered that in old times there used to be, 





would have been ashamed to enter when a boy. 
Now, it was his refuge—provided it were still 
there; and if it were not— 

What a vivid picture was that which crowded 
upon his brain, of the deep, still waters of the 
river, rolling in darkness under the long bridge 
he must cross! He could sleep there, perhaps. 


} got in your cheek. 


| an’-blood may go back on you, if they like. 
across the river, a low, cheap hotel, that he| 


MATHER. 
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The old bakery under the paint-shop had its 
door invitingly open, and he saw the long rows 
of white, soft bread on the shelves. He went 
in and bought a loaf. The baker (not the odd 


| baker, Uncle Greenleaf, Absalom thought—a 


new-comer) stared hard at him. Such a look- 
ing creature was seldom seen in that neat and 


| prosperous village. 


** War's used you rough, comrade,” said the 
baker. 
Absalom looked up, cheered by the kind 


| tone; but at the instant he thought, “the tone 


if he knew I was a rebel he 


is not for me; 

would spurn me. 
** Hold on!” 

off that way! 


He moved away in silence. 
cried the baker. ‘* Don’t go 
That’s a queer wound you've 
Look ’ere!” and the baker, 
turning his right cheek to the light, pointed to 
a similar wound in his own face. ‘* Might be 
the brother of mine, eh, comrade? Where'd 
you git yours ?” 

“* Perryville, Absalom, munching a 
piece of his bread; and his mind ran back with 
a flash to that day of battle. 

** What! Perryville!” cried the baker, com- 
ing out from behind his counter and extending 
his hand. ‘* Why, shake hands, old chap, 
there’s where I got mine. What regiment was 
you in?” pumping Absalom’s lean hand cord- 
ially. 

‘* First Tennessee,” said Absalom. 

The baker stared, and cried, ‘‘ What! a 
Johnny ?” stopped pumping, and held the rebel’s 
hand but loosely. 

‘*Yes, drop it!” cried Absalom, bitterly ; 
‘‘ fling it off, and kick me into the street. I de- 
serve it.” 

However, the baker did not do any thing so 
rash. He released the hand very gently, and 
said, 

**Sit down. Sit down, Johnny, and tell us 
who you are, and what you’re doing here ?” 

Absalom complied, and related his history in 
full, something as I have told it—with many a 
bitter self-reproach, and even with sobs—un- 


said 


manly sobs. Oh, he was very degraded! Strange- 
ly enough, fle baker's eyes moistened too, and 
he had use for a large red silk pocket-handker- 
chief, which he had to go behind the counter 
after, having left it lying on a barrel of crackers. 

“ Johnny, do you see that flag?” The baker 
pointed to the stars and stripes hanging in his 
window. ‘* Now, here’s all I want you to do. 
Go round there and kiss the old flag. Do it ?” 

Absalom’s answer was to obey, with impres- 
sive solemnity. 

‘« That’s enough, old fellow! Your own flesh- 
I 
won't! Here’s my hand; and when I shake 
yours as I do now, I shake the hand of a re- 
pentant sinner andaloyalman. That’s enough 
for Jo Belton. You've told me your story, and 
I'll tell you mine in two words. I was in the 
First Wisconsin in that battle of Perryville, 
when I got this in my cheek that’s the twin of 
yours. You was on the wrong side, and I was 
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on the right side. Perhaps it was you shct me, 
and perhaps it was me shot you. Who knows? 
I am a Wisconsin man born, but when the war 
broke out I was living here in Keyes, a jour- 
neyman in this shop. I went back to my own 
State to enlist. After I got my discharge I 
came back to Keyes, bought this bakery, and 
married the nicest girl in the village. My wife 
was right here in this shop an hour ago, with 
the little feller. Now, I'll tell you what I'll do. 
I'll take you up to my house to-night, any how. 
You say you want to go to work. You don't 
look very strong, but I guess yon can knead 
dough , and here’s a place for you in my shop, 
if you want to be a baker.” 

Absalom’s heart was too full for words. He 
pressed Jo Belton’s hand with a warmth that 
spoke volumes, while again tears crept down his 
worn cheeks. 


A happy home was that to which the baker | 


took our friend—a cozy, white-painted cottage, 
into whose front-door Jo Belton walked with 
the air of a proprietor, and not of a mere tenant. 
He left Absalom in the parlor, and went out to 
tell his wife they had got a visitor. 

‘“Who is it, Joey ?” 

**Qh, a brother soldier from the West,” said 
Belton. ‘Is the front chamber all ship-shape?” 

** Yes,” said the wife. 

‘Then I'll show him up. He’ll want to comb 
his hair. Set out a lunch, Em. He hain’t 
been to supper yet.” 

He took Absalom up into the chamber. 

‘*There, Johnny,” said he; ‘ but no—I won't 


call you Johnny any more; you’re a Union man | 


now—come down stairs as soon as you wash off 
the travel dust.” 

Left alone, what does Absalom do but fall 
on his knees and thank his God for this good 
friend, thus wonderfully sent him in his weariest 
hour of pain? And then, after doing what he 
could to make himself presentable—which was 
not much, it must be admitted—he descended. 

** My wife, Mr. Mather,” said Belton, proud- 
ly, as Absalom entered the room. ‘ Hallo, 
Em! What’s that mean? Why, you know 
each other, do you? Well, well—wonders ney- 
er will cease, First, he’s got the twin-brother 
of my game cheek, and then he got it at Perry- 
ville, and now he knows my wife! Well, well.” 

** We were children together,” says the little 
woman; and then she gives her husband a look 
that says she don’t understand at all what Absa 
Mather is doing here when his own father lives 
just around in Broad Street. So the story has 
to be told again. Emma sheds a tear or two 
on her own private account, and relieves herself 
by kissing the baby, who lies asleep in his cradle. 
And the friends hold pleasant chat till bedtime. 


I wish I could say now that Hosea Mather, 
seeing his son laboring humbly and with a con- 
trite spirit, seeing also the magnanimity of that 
noble Union veteran, Jo Belton, went one day 
to the shop where his son worked, held out 
the hand of forgiveness to Absalom, and felt it 


grasped by his boy’s hand, floury from the 
dough. But Mr. Mather avoids his son, ang 
has never entered the bakery. This in spite of 
the visit Jo Belton made him one night, ang 
the long and earnest talk they had together; jy 
spite also of the arguments of his pastor in Ab- 
salom’s behalf. What the father did do was to 
send a chilling letter to his son, extending 
forgiveness formally, and concluding thus: 

“* Any pecuniary necessities will be relieved 


n appli 
tion by letter to 


Yours, &c., H. Mature.” 

Absalom returned his thanks to his er, 
told him the story of old Tenah, and solicited a 
contribution of five hundred dollars for her he; 
fit. 
sent it to the good old negress, with a most af- 
fectionate letter, which I trust some good Chris- 
tian reads to her every month or so, to her cease- 
less delight. 


The money was furnished, and Absalom 


TWO CAN PLAY AT THAT GAME. 
I, 
YHREE figures on a shady piazza, two wo- 
men and one man (the true American pro- 
portion), an opening in the vines through which 
appears a distant blue mountain, an intervening 
stretch of garden, meadow, and stream—such is 
the picture. I might fill up the fore-ground by 
telling you that one of the women is beautiful; 
that the man 1s a pale clergyman, with a brown- 
covered novel in his hand; that the other w 
man is scarce a woman, a girl of fifteen, 
“Standing still with waiting feet, 
Where womanhood and childhood meet." 

It is a warm morning, and the ladies ar 
the gossamer white negligées so becoming to wo- 
men of every age; that ‘‘ sweet neglect” of the 
poet, which is, after ali, attained unto only by 
the most exquisite of all arts, neatness and lux- 
ury combined. The clergyman himself in this 
sweet seclusion has broken his shell of black 
and come out in the delicious impropriety of a 
cool white linen coat; but so deep is the shadow 
of the vines that these high lights are not dis- 
pleasing. 

** Read aloud, Mr. Herries,” said the beauty ; 
** give us a good thought this warm morning!’ 

Mr. Herries read: ‘Youth is a mistake, 
Middle Life a struggle, Old Age a regret.” 

The beauty laughed. ‘‘I thought you were 
reading a novel, not a homily.” 

‘*So I am; but novels are the vehicles by 
which homilies travel nowadays.” 

‘If youth is a mistake, let us keep making 
it,” said the girl. 

** Oh, Grace,” 
clever !” 

The beauty sighed. Middle Life was not far 
off, yet still her peerless beauty remained un- 
touched; she was smooth, radiant, calm, her 
cheek had still the softest bloom, her eyes held 
in their clear blue the love light of seventeen. 
Her figure, tall, swaying, delicate, was yet 
rounded to the perfect line of grace; her teeth, 
the signet of female beauty, were like pearls— 


said Mr. Herries, ‘‘ don’t be so 





TWO CAN PLAY 
“like a slice of fresh cocoa-nut’—*‘ like unto a 
flock of sheep on Mount Gideon in which there 


t one wanting.” 


a widow, the step-mother of the girl Grace, 
lady of Estcourt Manor-House, to which, 

1 to its inmates, we respectfully invite your 
attention for an hour. 

‘‘ Mrs. Macdonald, Miss Stoddart, Mr. Grey- 
n, and Mr. Fellowes, come fo-night,” said Mr. 

I am in one 

those most fortuitous conditions of human 
when man is blest, and I don’t want to be 
irbed. However, I promise to be amiable 
you will describe to me every one of these 

‘ | le, and allow me to go away in three days 

I do not like them, to come back when you 
and Grace, having felt the insufficiency of soci- 

, return to your muttons and to me.” 

‘‘Do not speak of muttons, Mr. Herries, in 
the same breath with Mrs. Macdonald. 
a genius, an enthusiast, a reader, a thinker, a 
spoiled pet of society—amusement for the mo- 
ment, a study for a lifetime! 


{ 
1 


al 
th 


Herries, ‘and my happiness goes. 


r 


You are the most 
rtunate of men to have brought to you one of 


¢ 
t 


1c nonpareils of the nineteenth century; a wo- 
man whom men cross the ocean to see; whom 
to see is to adore’; who, like Récamier, though 
always loved, has never loved ; 
admiration as the rest of us drink black tea; a 


woman of too much brain and too much heart ; | 


nd, greatest wonder of all, though such a pet 
f your sex, admired always by her own.” 


‘*Goodness gracious me !” 


( 


said Mr. Herries, 


as Mrs. Howard stopped for want of breath. | 


‘““what time does the first train leave? 
tell me, is this paragon happy ?” 

** Alas! And Miss Stoddart is a clever 
girl of six-and-twenty, fond of literature and 
spiritualism, very pretty, feminine, and attract- 
ive, but also with too much brain.” 

**Now, my dear Mrs. Howard, you are get- 
ting oppressive. I must really ask you to throw 
in a little stupidity. Ican not stand so much 
*brain.’” 

‘*Well, Mr. Fellowes, then, is one of those 
pleasant people without any too much brain, 
with accomplishments and good manners; one 


But 


no. 


of the caryatides of society, who silently hold up | 


the structure 
‘*Thank Fate for Mr. Fellowes, then.” 
** Mr. Greyson I do not know. 
as a friend of Mrs. Macdonald. 
very clever, a man of forty, a widower, and 
‘very delightful,’ whatever that means.” 
**Clever again!” groaned Mr. Herries. 
** Are you afraid we are going to be too friv- 


olous, Mr. Herries?” said Grace. 


I invite him 


*“No, my child; I only fear we shall be too | 


profound.” 

‘*Mr. Greyson forty 
dain. 

“*Tread lightly, Grace,” said Mr. Herries. 
““My withers are not unwrung when you say 


forty!” 


” 


” 


** How does Mrs. Macdonald spend her time, 
mamma ?” said Grace. 


Such was Constance How- 


She is | 


who drinks in | 


I hear he is | 


said Grace, with dis- | 


AT THAT GAME. {72 
‘**In excessive dancing, flirting, in charities, 
in reading, in spasmodic religious fervors, in 
charming society, in every way which an ex- 
cessively pretty, well-dressed, and well-appoint- 
ed woman of the world can do, with dignity. 
She entertains with perfect grace and hospital- 
ity; is always ready to sympathize with you in 
joy and sorrow; the dearest friend in affliction, 
the truest defender of an absent friend, the best 
talker, and the best thinker in the world.” 
‘* A woman worth saving,” said Mr. He 
Grace sighed heavily over her drawing 
**Come here, mamma, and help me 
horse’s head—a horrible horse’s head! a night- 
mare! Oh dear! I shall not drive Rosa Bon- 
heur out of the field this year.” 
‘*There is a shadow in the sky,” 
| Howard. 
** And one on my spirits,” said Mr. Herries. 
‘* Here I am resting from my labors under your 
most agreeable roof, and in your refreshin 


tries, 


A 


a 


said Mrs, 


r sO 
ciety, and only afraid of Grace’s preternatural 
| smartness, which account of 
youth, and which, please Heaven, she will re- 
cover from; and you threaten to let loose on 
|my uncovered head the arrows of Diana and 
Minerva also.” 


is excusable on 


** See the rain come down !” 
‘* How beautiful!” 


And soon the mountain-side began to bend 


shouted Grace 


| and wave its mighty green arms under the sum- 


|mer shower. The rain-drops came heavily and 


| fast, as if wept from a great broken heart. The 


air grew chill, and the bright sunshine disap- 
peared behind the gray curtain of clouds. 

I feel a presentiment of evil,” said Mrs 
ward. 

** Manuel, 


An immense negro with white hair stood in 


| “ec 
| Hi 
with letters, mamma.” 
| the doorway with a salver of letters. 
| «That periodicity of time we call post-time” 
| was indeed most interesting at the remote Man- 
| or-House of Estcourt, and soon the three were 

silently engaged in deciphering plaid and striped 
| letters, surrounded by monograms and borders, 
| and were watching with grave countenances the 
kaleidoscopic changes of correspondence. 

The clouds grew darker. 

| down an unremitting stream. 


The rain poured 
Suddenly, as the 
| darkness seemed visibly to enwrap them, came 
a scream, so loud, mournful, and discordant, 
that some soul seemed rent from its garment 
| and flung forever on the shores of Hades. The 
| three started from their seats pale, trembling, 
| terrified. The servants started from their vari- 
ous retreats. Manuel reappeared at the door. 
** Guess him screech-owl,” suggested Manuel. 
‘*Tt is crazy Miss Bowen over the river,” sug- 
| gested the cook. 
| «Go, Manuel; go, Monica ; look every where ; 
| find if some one is hurt. Mr. Herries, I know 
I may ask you to search the shrubberiés.” 
Every one started at this request of Mrs. 
Howard. Grace staid by her mother, and throw- 
ing her arms around her said, softly, 
‘* Once again, dear mamma.” 


| 
| 
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Il. 

Estcourt Hall looked very calm, stately, and 
hospitable to Mr. Greyson as he walked out the 
next morning before breakfast to take a survey 
of the premises. It had belonged to Mrs. How- 
ard’s father, who after a youth of toil in the 
West Indies came home to enjoy his money, 
his country, and his only daughter, Constance. 
Why he had chosen to bring her up in great se- 
clusion and then to marry her to Mr. Howard, 
a man as old as himself, a widower with one 
daughter, he never explained, norcanhe. The 
marriage was not happy, but it had been honor- 
able, peaceful, and ‘‘eminently respectable.” 
Mrs. Howard found herself at twenty-five pos- 
sessed of all her own and Mr. Howard's fortune, 
with the single encumbrance of Grace, who loved 
her step-mother with almost passionate affection. 
Children always love the beautiful and the gen- 
uine, and Mrs. Howard was both. 

It is not improbable that Mr. Greyson re- 
viewed all these facts as he walked over the well- 
kept gravel walks of Estcourt ; admired its long, 
low outline, its generous extent, its romantic, 
old-fashioned porch hung with vines, the stately 
trees, the air of intense quiet and seclusion im- 
parted by an overhanging hill behind the house 
wooded to the top. Turning from the house he 
saw across the high-road, which skirted the park, 
the bright, noisy river, rushing, like all mount- 
ain streams, impetuously on over its rocky foun- 
dations. On every side of him was high culti- 
vation, bordered by nature in her mildest mood. 
At this moment a window opened and a fair 
head put itself forth to give greeting to Mr. 
Greyson. 

** A lovely morning!” said the lady. 

** An enchanting spot!” said Mr. Greyson. 
* Pray tell me, Mrs. Howard, how such a house 
came to be built.” 

‘So far off?” laughed Mrs. Howard. ey 
ean tell you. My father had passed his life 
either in crowded cities or the extreme solitude 
of a West Indian plantation. He preferred the 
latter life, and when he came home to remain 
he built this place, partly an English country 
house, partly a West India planter’s home.” 

* A delightful cross in architecture,” said Mr. 
Greyson. 

Soon the whole party were assembled in the 
breakfast-room, which commanded from its bow- 
window the view up the valley with the blue 
mountain in the distance. As all breakfast 
rooms should, it opened to the east, for the sun 
is necessary to charm away the vapors of the 
night. The conversation was of course of yes- 
terday’s journey, of the country about them, of 
each other’s adventures since they parted in 
town, and of the coming watering-place season ; 
for the summer was yet young. 

Mr. Greyson had Mrs. Howard’s right, Mr. 
Fellowes her left hand; while Mr. Herries was 
exposed from his end of the table to Mrs. Mac- 
donald’s brilliancy on the one side, and to Miss 
Stoddart’s softness on the other. As for poor 
Grace, she breakfasted early with her governess, 
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| and was probably by this time deep in the nouns 
| which have their termination in -n. Manuel 
brought in golden honey and hot rolls, strawber. 
ries and cream, and every body who chose w;: 

| to the side-board for chicken and all the lux: 
| of a country breakfast. 

| «*Mrs. Howard,” said Fellowes, “how s 
| have I to go away ?” 


nt 


Iries 


“What a dreadful question ?” said Mr. Grey 
son. 


‘*T was just determining to stay forever,” 

**T have not slept before last night for 
month,” said Mrs, Macdonald. 

** And I fear,” said Mrs. Howard, “ you wil] 
do little else but s/eep here.” 

‘*Mrs. Macdonald has already murdered 
sleep,” said Mr. Herries, ‘* for me; I have not 
slept a wink since I saw her.” 

*“*Ah! you say that to me, but you ool 
Miss Stoddart,” said Mrs. Macdonald. 

While the gentlemen departed for their cigars, 
Mrs. Howard sat chatting with her lady guests 
—then took Helen Stoddart with her the rounds 
of the garden, the croquet ground, the pigeon- 
house, and the stables, into which they peeped 
to see if little White-Stocking, Mrs. Howard's 
mare, would do for Miss Stoddart’s riding. 

“IT am a coward—a dreadful coward,” lis; 
pretty Helen, just a little affectedly. 

‘*Then Mr. Greyson, who says he likes rid- 
ing, shall accompany you.” 

So they walked round to the quarters of Man- 
uel and Monica, buiit away from the main build- 
ing after the sensible Southern fashion, wher 
Monica, in a towering yellow turban, received a 
few hints from Mrs. Howard as to the butcher, 
the baker, and the candlestick-maker, 

Meantime Mrs. Macdonald sat in the hall, in 
the most superlatively lovely costume of white 
and lilae ribbons, looking over the new books; 
and to her presently came in the still aromatic 
Greyson from his cigar. 

‘** The scent of the roses,” 

** Am I offensive ?” 
vancing. 

‘* By no means, although I like honey-suckle 
better.” 

Mr. Greyson atoned for his Havana by break- 
ing her a spray of honey-suckle, and sitting down 
beside her, said, 

** You did not tell me how beautiful she was.” 

** How could I, since she is so much more 
beautiful than any body ?” said Rosa Macdonald, 
laughing. 

‘* But I suspect these smooth, velvet women. 
They have no hearts, have they ?” 

‘**T shall not generalize. I have found very 
| good kernels in all sorts of nuts.” 
| ** What is that but generalizing ?” 

**Here comes Grace. Good-morning, dear. 
Drawing-board in hand ?” 
Mamma likes to 


at 


] 
( 


a 


said she, laughing. 
said he, still carelessly ad- 





| What! 
‘* Yes, Mrs. Macdonald. 

| sit on the west piazza, and I bring my drawing 

there that she may see to me.” 

| So the young girl proceeded to arrange her 

easel and pinned up the unfortunate horse’s 


| head. Mr. Greyson stepped behind her. 
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‘You know the old Romans put a horse’s|imal, and the afternoon was very lovely; Mr. 
1d on their tombstones, don’t you ?” said he. | Greyson was an attractive man, and Helen, 
‘«‘ Hence the term ‘old horse?’” said naughty, | Heaven forgive her! meant to do a little flirting 


ingy Grace. |on herown account. So, as men are but as wax 

‘They started on a journey of which they | in a woman’s hands, Mr. Greyson found himself 
1 not know the end,”’ said a voice, softly, be- | becoming tender and communicative, and Helen 
ind the vines. Mr. Herries joined the group. | promised him in her turn a most interesting, 


Presently Mrs. Howard and Miss Stoddart came | overwhelming communication on Spiritualism. 
the garden walk, and Mr. Fellowes opened The two parties stopped to look at a beautiful 
the piano in the adjoining parlor. The ladies | waterfall (Mrs. Howard had just twelve 

soot dropped into their seats, took out their | around Estcourt, and this was one; so she invit- 


rochet, descanted on the great social problem | ed her guests for fourteen days, and letting Sun- 
shy crochet and croquet should sound so much | days take care of themselves, she showed a lion 
and why they and Bézique all jumped out | a day); and Mrs. Macdonald won Mr. Herries’s 

he ground together. | heart by her ardent, appreciative love of nature 

“Gunpowder and the Art of Printing, you | and a happy quotation from Robert Browning 
iow,” said Mr. Greyson; ‘‘all great movements At a late tea Mr. Greyson reminded Miss 

the benefit of the human race are either dual | Stoddart of her spiritualistic communication, 

ine.” and she ] romised to tell the story in the park r, 

‘Now what the mis f does that mean?” | * by the light of one candle.” 
said Mr. Herries, softly, to Grace. *“ Then it is frightful, is it?” said Grace, with 

‘‘ Hush!” said Mrs. Howard, ‘‘ listen to the | an agreeable shiver. 
music.” | ‘*No, not very; but a dim light becomes its 

Mr. Fellowes was playing the ‘* Spirito Gentil.” | complexion,” said Helen. 

Miss Stoddart looked abstracted and romantic. Mr. Herries looked troubled; he did not like 
Mrs. Macdonald slightly bored, Mrs. Howard | to have Grace's very precocious mind disturbed 
perfectly tranquil, when Grace burst out with, by any morbid experiences, and he hoped her 

‘Qh, my horse’s head! Come here, mam-| mamma would send her to bed. Mrs. Howard 
ma. It will be on my tombstone before long.” | seemed not to have heard a word of this conver- 

Mr. Herries crossed over to Mrs. Macdonald | sation. She was talking across Mr. Fellowes to 

id engaged her in an animated talk over Mau- | Mrs. Macdonald, of a certain Mrs. Appleby, who 

and Kingsley. Mr. Greyson talked in a| was making a great stir at Newport. 
yw tone to Miss Stoddart, and looked at Mrs. ‘“‘They say,” said Fellowes, ‘ that she bea 
Howard. Mr. Fellowes stopped playing and | her husband, paints her cheeks, and drinks bra 
came out on the piazza. dy and water.” 

Mr. Herries proposed reading a funny paper ““Oh, shocking!” said Mrs. Macdonald; “she 
from & magazine, and at two oclock when they | is simply fast and foolish.’ 
separated to dress—a very little—for an early ‘*T am avenged!” said Fellowes. 
linner, Mr. Greyson observed to his hostess that, ‘*T Jong,” said Mrs. Howard, ‘*to go once 
if he who had said “ Man never is, but always | again to a watering-place to see these monsters, 
to be blest” had ever spent a morning on her | who are so courted to their faces and so abused 
piazza, he would have altered that immortal epi- | behind their backs.” 
gram, or have contradicted it forever. ‘*You have promised to come, you know, to 

The after-dinner drive at Estcourt Hall was | Cape Bender in August,” said Mr. Fellowes. 
as much of an institution as it is at Newport. After music and Bézique, Mr. Greyson sol- 
Mrs. Howard, without fussiness and with every emnly blew out all the candles but one, and 
appearance of letting every body alone, always turned down the lamp to its lowest ebb. 
contrived that every body should be well paired ‘*Now, Miss Stoddart,” said he, looking 
ind well accommodated for this, the great dissi- | around the miserably dismal parlor, “do you 
pation of the day. So Mr. Greyson found him- | worst.” 
self, he hardly knew why, booted and spurred to Mrs. Howard turned a little pale. ‘* Not a 
ride with Miss Stoddart. The rest of the party | ghost story, I hope ?” 
just filled the barouche. ‘¢ No, a very curious fact in Spiritualism,” 

*‘ Did you ever see such a weird old negro as said Miss Stoddart, gravely. 

Manuel ?” said Miss Stoddart. ‘* About two years ago,” she continued, ‘*I 

‘An African, I believe, brought from Cuba | was in very delicate health—” 
by Mr. Estcourt.” **T do not doubt that,” groaned Mr. Herries. 

‘* Every thing is unusual here, isn’t it?’ ‘* And fell in with a medium, who promised 

‘“‘Yes,” said Mr. Greyson, “especially the | to cure me. She was a young girl of my own 
Sleeping Beauty who presides.” age and full of intelligence. She could throw 

** Do you call Mrs. Howarda sleepy beauty?” | me into a trance, or go in one herself, with 
said Helen, mischievously. perfect ease. She could invoke the spirits of 

‘*No. I called her a Sleeping Beauty.” Byron, of Shelley, of Keats, and, indeed, one 

** And you think she could be wakened ?” evening we felt sure we had a visit from Dante.” 

**T did not say so, Miss Stoddart.” ‘*Didn’t he leave his card?” said Mr. Fel- 
Now White-Stocking was a gentle-going an- | lowes. 
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** Or at least turn down a leaf of the Inferno ?” 
said Mr. Greyson. 

“‘That is exactly what he did,” said Miss 
Stoddart, solemnly. 

** At last, however, getting tired of the poets, 
I said to my friend, ‘Now I am going to my 
room and to my port-folio; I shall bring down a 
letter in my hand, and you shall tell me who it 
is from.’ As I went up stairs I determined to 
get the letter of a young cousin of mine who 
was foully murdered by robbers in Texas, and 
as we never knew exactly how he fell, I hoped 
that my friend would be able to tell me. 

**T came down stairs to find my friend in a 
trance. The intense sympathy of our two minds 
had already informed her of what I was think- 
ing, and she was already following the track of 
my murdered cousin. She talked of vast arid 
plains which he had ridden across, and of the 
fertile beauty which now surrounded him. All 
at once she grew pale, and trembled violently. 

** «They are after him,’ she said, ‘those gam- 
blers from the hotel at San Antonio. They 
saw him put money in his belt; he is lost, he is 
lost!’ Then again her speech disappeared in 
inarticulate murmurings. ‘Ride faster,’ said 
she, ‘ride faster, ride faster!’ At this mo- 
ment she gave a loud scream and sunk on the 
floor.” 

As Miss Stoddart said these words a shriek, 
wilder and more wonderful than that which 
described, sounded in their ears. 


she 
Again it came, 
as yesterday at noon, so now at night. The 
effect was horrible Miss Stoddart was the 
most composed of the party, for she fed on 
shrieks , but Mrs. Macdonald was pale and trem- 
bling, and Mrs. Howard was found in a dead 
faint in her chair, with poor little Grace in tears 
kneeling before her. 
As soon as the waiting-maids and flacons ar- 
ived the gentlemen departed to search again 
a grounds and shrubberies. Mr. Herries and 
Mr. Greyson took their good-night pipe together 
after the decks were cleared, and talked it over. 
“Tt is an owl, a maniac, or a rogue,” said Mr. 
Herries. 
** But our hostess does not believe in the su- 
pernatural, does she ?” said Mr. Greyson. 
“Every woman does,” answered Herries. 


IIT. 

The next morning every one had recovered 
from the fright but Mrs. Howard. She and 
Grace had heard these shrieks before, and they 
had presaged death. 

The tact of Mr. Greyson was never more ami- 
ably displayed than on this morning as he tried 
to chase the shadows from the beautiful brow 
of Constance. He engaged Mrs. Macdonald in 
a brilliant wordy fight over social ethics, and 
quoted gay little paragraphs from his letters. 
Every body wrote to Mr. Greyson (and he to 
every body, on the most fastidious paper, all 
monogram and heraldic device), and he knew 
all that was going in the fashionable world. 

‘They say Mrs. Appleby and Finny the gam- 
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bler are having a great flirtation at Cape B 
der,” said Mr. Greyson. 

** Dreadful!” said Rosa Macdonald. 

**And yet you women take up with thes 
men whom we would not speak to, and ex), 
us to enter the lists and contaminate ourse}, 
by worshiping at the same altar!” said Greyson, 

‘* Physician, heal thyself,” said Mrs. Macdon. 
ald. ‘*When I see you men pay us women the 
compliment of keeping yourselves free and clear. 
even in public, from entangling alliances with 
women whom you abuse most plentifully to 
in private, I will forgive Mrs. Appleby if she 
draws even the admirable William Greyson j 
the net where she keeps all her queer fish.” 

Miss Stoddart began to consider her visit to 
Estcourt as a failure. It was very evident 1 
Mr. Greyson was deeply in love with Mrs. How- 
ard. <A moonlight night and a late drive in the 
basket-wagon had brought them to a very confi- 
dential pass. Certainly, Rosa Macdonald was 
enchanted. Mr. Greyson was a fascinating 
man, a very commanding man in many way 
He had excellent blood in his veins, and had 
felt the fine spur of necessity for exertion in his 
youth, had conquered fortune, and now stood 
on the heights of intellectual and professional 
eminence, a man any woman might be proud to 
win. He had, too, a deference for 
which is almost a lost art now, like that of 
**Majolica.” Even the place where respect for 
women is taught is almost swept from the earth. 


the sex, 


Mr. Greyson had some weaknesses, too. H 


Ab 
nature in woman was a thing which he belie, 
in only in theory. So the worldly, the venal, 
the insincere, and false, had him much in the 
power, as they have every generous and superior 
man. He had another weakness not quite so 
noble as this. He was proud of that shadow cf 
a shade, a reputation for success with women. 

So between his generosity and his weakness 
%osa Macdonald, who had a most sincere friend- 
ship for him without love, had a very hard tim 
and determined to marry him off without delay 
to a woman who was in every way his equa! 
and perhaps in some things his superior. 

‘You will write me,” he said to Constance ; 
‘*T do not need to be told that you write beau- 
tiful letters.” 

‘*Yes, I shall perhaps write you. 
meet so soon at Cape Bender.” 

‘But the charm of a letter! You would not 
deprive me of the delight of seeing in black and 
white that you do not exactly hold me in dis- 
dain ?” 

‘‘T shall write you,” said Constance, raising 
a pair of beautifully brilliant gray eyes, and 
turning their splendor full upon him. 

Thus they parted. There was no @ngage- 
ment; yet Constance had given her heart fully 
to this earnest, passionate, pleading man, who 
had told her often enough that he loved her. 
Not alone by words, but by that more subtl 
language of lovers, which has never been writ- 
ten down. 


was very easily imposed on by women. 


Yet we 





TWO CAN PLAY 


A few days after leaving Estcourt Mr. Grey- 
son wrote Constance the following letter: 


“My pEAR ConsTANCE,—It seems a great leap 
for me to make, to address you by your Christian 
»' You, so beautiful, so distinguished, so far 
fron me. You, whom men dare not approach; so 
coldly fair, so proudly fair. What does the poet 
You know, for you know all the 

are one yourself (though you never will make me a 
Browningite, so don’t try). And vet can I call you 
any thing else? Can | begin stupidly, ‘My dear 
Mrs. Howard, we had a delightful visit at your 
house, and [ thank vou for your hospitality.’ No, 
I can not; for I am going to demand a still more 
generous hospitality ; I want you to take 
I want to 
be your friend, your treasured and important friend 
—never to be turned out, winter or summer; never 
to be regarded as a nuisance rainy days; never to 
ause the » full for 
oh! never to be frozen because it is cold! 
an impertinence to sav 
so little 4 , 


poets, and 


me into 
your heart, as you did into your house. 


be refused be house is te 
And, 

‘T feel that it would b 
more now. You know m lam so 
worthy of a woman like you, the like of whom I 
I will not praise your beauty, tl is 
nt to all men’s eyes; but where did you get 

knowledge, your elegant conversation, and 
r manners of entire and perfect polish ? 


me, 


un- 


ver saw. 


; Let me 
tell you this last is a very rare gift for our country- 
And, above all, I have read the verses 
and the sketches you lent me, by which I see you 


women. 


ire an authoress of ho common power, my dear 
friend, a ‘lusus nature.’ Clever without 
wretense, beautiful without vanity. Learned and 
t no pedant! Was ever woman like to this? 
es, she is young, and her name is Constance! 
yet I believe her heart has 
first love, 

y ‘distrait’ all the way down, as you 
may imagine. Miss Stoddard said I-was sleepy, 
Mrs. Macdonald said I was stupid. In fact I was 

1 jealous. Do you know I hate that parson 
fellow, that hanger-on of yours, a very sly Cream 
Cheese that. Do you know I think he is too au- 
thoritative and dict Unless, 
indeed, its fair mistress has given him a hope, 
which he evidently wishes to believe she has, that 
its master. 


you are 


1e has been married ; 
t to awaken to its truest and it 
I was ver 


sad anc 
utorial in your house ? 


he may sometime be 

“a ‘beg of you, Constance, not to be so kind to 
him if you do not love him. Your manners are 
singularly flattering, make them cold to all the 
world but me. 

“Here I am lecturing you as if we had been 
married a year! Gracious Powers! How dare I 
say that! 

‘“ Write me, I beg of you, Fair Lady! at Effing 
ham, whither I go for a week before we meet (I think 
you said the 12th of August) at Cape Bender. 

“IT am—I know not what—your slave, your 
friend, your—at any rate— Yours, 

‘*WitiiamM Greyson.” 


As Constance Howard finished this letter she 
dropped it into her lap, as many a woman has 
done before her, and felt an aching void at her 
heart. It had said a great deal, but it had not 
said what she wanted said. It was unsatisfactory 
in the depth of feeling. As she read it again 
(for the fiftieth time) under her favorite tree, 
down by the river, she felt that she was a most 
unreasonable woman not to have liked it wholly. 
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The next day she gota little book from Mr. 
Greyson. The next day two or three lines in 
pencil written in a railroad dépét. 

Strange to say these pleased hi 
the letter. The third day 
day seemed six weeks long. So she determined 


+r more than 


and tha 


nothing ; t 
to answer the letter: 

“Drar Mr. Grr Many thanks for thé 
long letter, the book, the few iled words from 
Bentley Station; you know Estcourt Manor, and 
can well imagine the 
cut with a knife) which 

left. Even Mr. Herries (vy 
} 


most unwarrantably, and who 


YSON, 
nel 
pen 
stillness (t 
settled d 


you 


hard to rouse 
and him 


the Silent Way (that walk you so much admired 


you come) was ver\ 


I took a long walk with Gracey 


and I assure you we said little to deprive it of its 
title. 

“How very nicely that man writes (of course | 
am thinking of Arthur Helps, not 
book you have sent me! there 


vet 
much in tl 


of you) whose 
but thre 
» pre 


are 


writers who really move me sent 


day, and one of them writes only letters. 
‘**It would be absurd of me to pass over all your 
All the more pleasing 
to me that I know it is not true, but only the glamour 
you throw over every thing that is called womar 
You see Rosa has betrayed you! I do not so will- 
ingly forget the long talks we had together; the con- 
fidences you saw fit to make me, and those vou drew 
from me, are a bond of future friendship. We seem 
to have been friends for years, yet what do we know 
of each other in such littl 

principles—in fact every thir 

‘*My friend Browning say 
him, so I will not quote him. 
your note in pencil that you are not we 
care of your cough. These 
no trifles. 

** Adieu! we shall soon meet. 

“Your friend, 
Mr. Greyson to Mrs. Howard: 


‘* What a coldand aln 
wrote me! 


gorgeous des¢ ription of 1 


matte 


rs as—say te mper 


7 


lon't lik 


I ut you ¢ 
summer 


ConsTANcE HowaArp.” 


ost contemptuous note you 
Yet how charmingly you write! Dread- 
ful woman, where do you keep the fire which some- 
times plays in your eyes! In one week now w 

shall meet. ‘Come to these yellow sands.’ In the 
mean time others talk of you, but I think a great 
deal. Yours, W. G.” 


Mrs. Howard to Mr. Greyson: 


“‘T shall arrive with Gracey, Manuel, horses, car- 
riages, lady's maid, and considerably more dust than 


‘ape Bender. 


id 
any thing else, to-morrow at ¢ 
notify my host, as we call the landlords in this coun- 
try, or more properly the inn-keeper, of my arrival, 
yourself until the dust has 


and please be invisible 
been brushed off. 

‘*So my letter was cold! You can not make any 
such complaint against the weather, and do remem- 
ber (since you do not like Browning) the lines of a 
great poet: 

“* There's both passion and pride 

In our sex, she replied, 

And this (could I gratify both) would I do, 
An angel appear to all others beside, 

But still be a woman to you.’ 


Truly yours, in a desperate hurry, 
** ConsTANcE Howarp.” 
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When Mrs. Howard’s carriage drove up to 
the long, low, rambling piazza at Cape Bender, 
the usual group of idlers came forward to in- 
spect the newly arrived. She was greeted soon 
by Mr. Fellowes and other acquaintances, but 
no Mr. Greyson appeared. She had not in- 
tended to be obeyed on this point, and was dis- 
appointed and a little angry, when he was seen 
slowly approaching the group where. she stood. 
As soon as he could, without attracting atten- 
tion, he drew near and took her hand in both 
of his. It was a way he had when fond of a 
person, and it spoke volumes. As he did so, 
so quietly and unostentatiously that it would 
not have been observed by any but the persons 
engaged in the act, Mrs. Howard became aware 
of a pair of basilisk black eyes, a pair of heavily 
rouged cheeks, and a scent of patchouli very 
near her. She looked up to catch an expression 
on a woman’s face which seemed like a curse. 
A tall, well-dressed woman was watching Mr. 
Greyson and herself with the mingled ferocity 
and cunning of a tigress. 

At dinner Mrs. Howard appeared in soft 
white robes, fresh and lovely and simple as 
ever; and perhaps she was not quite unmoved 
by the murmur of admiration which went through 
the dining-hall as Manuel, with some ostenta- 
tion, preceded Gracey and herself to their places 
at the long table-d’hote. In two days Mrs. 
Howard was unanimously voted at Cape Bender 
as the most attractive woman of the season. 


IV. 


Now there are two ways of being the ‘‘ most 


attractive woman” at a watering-place. The 
ladies and gentlemen are one thing, and the fast 
men and dubious ladies are another. Mrs. How- 
ard had the first on her side. Mrs. Appleby had 
the second on hers. Mrs. Appleby was the 
rouged basilisk, Mrs. Howard was the gentle 
dove. Yet the gentle dove had the wisdom 
of the serpent; she also had beauty and youth, 
which are good weapons for gentle doves, and 
help them along amazingly. So there was the 
spectacle offered of a very pretty ‘‘ fight”—a 
‘*fight,”” mind you, in which one party played 
only the defensive. 

Mrs. Appleby sought an introduction to Mrs. 
Howard, and covered her with endearments. 
She praised her beauty, her wit, her cleverness, 
but she abused her maid. Such hair-dressing, 
such dreadful gowns, such shocking taste!” 
Finny, the gambler, agreed with Mrs. Appleby 
that Mrs. Howard had ‘‘no style.” 

Then came in another casus belli. Mr. Tom 
Truefit, the great millionaire from Boston, who 


had been having a great flirtation with Mrs. | 
Appleby, incontinently deserted her and went | 
over to Mrs. Howard; left off his flashy waist- | 


coat, and begged Mrs. Howard to make a party 
for his yacht: in fact behaved very badly to 
Mrs. Appleby. 

So Mrs. Appleby let loose the dogs of war 
and attacked Mr. Greyson. 

For the first few days Mr. Greyson had been 
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devotedly at Mrs. Howard's side. They had driy. 
en together, walked, talked, and, in the langu - 
of watering-places, had ‘‘ flirted.” Tom Truef 
was in despair, and declared that Greyson y 
a little, undersized, beggarly lawyer, who ¢ 
not pay his boot-bill. 

3ut those days to Constance! How s 
how memorable they were! How fondly 
Greyson unfold his future plans to her, as 
had unfolded his past experience! Tow de 
he seemed to love her, how proudly app! 
the admired and distinguished woman as if s] 
were hisown! As they drove through the fi 
sea-breeze how admiringly he marked her d 
ening color; how he never tired of praising th 
complexion which he said she had obtained in 
some fraudulent manner from a sea-shell! 

Nor will he ever forget the eloquent face that 
looked fondly into his. It was a virgin heart 
in spite of her experience. It wasa fresh mind 
though richly stored. She was in love for t 
first time. He had found the key to unlock tl 
treasure-house, and she gave him the preci: 
jewel of a pure and good woman’s love. 

She was so good, so true, and so unworld! 
that she did not hear the serpents hissing al 
her, she did not know the clouds which encom 
passed her. 

The first—*‘ no bigger than a man’s hand”— 
was the disappearance of Mr. Greyson with Mrs. 
Appleby one fine evening when he had asked 
Mrs. Howard to meet him on the piazza for a 
talk. It went on. 
plain, to say, ‘‘I can say no more as a gentle- 
man ;” giving the idea that Mrs. Appleby mad 
such violent love that he could not quite put 
her off. 

Constance gave him a look as if he had struck 
her. He had, in a most vital part. 

It is not in woman to show defeat. She was 
never more beautiful nor more brilliant than the 
last evening of her stay at Cape Bender. The 
guests of the house gave a fancy ball. Mrs. 
Howard for once forsook the plain and simple 
dress which most became her, and unlocking her 
stores of rich jewelry came out as a marquise. 
Mrs. Appleby came as a Circassian, with short 
dress and Turkish trowsers; Mr. Greyson as a 
monk, and Mr. Fellowes as a dervish. Tom 
Truefit assumed the character of a Mephisto- 
pheles, instead of coming as he should as Creesus. 

Tom followed Mrs. Howard like her shadow 
as she came in, radiant, on the arm of Mr. 
Greyson. She dropped his arm as he led her 
to her place. Then said Greyson: 

“You will grace my supper to-night, Con- 
stance ?” 

** No,” she answered. 

‘* How, then, have I offended you ?” 


Mr. Greyson began to ex- 


Vv. 

Reader, I once saw a beautiful child, a boy 
of five years, standing in a doorway in crowded 
Broadway. He was so pretty, with his golden 
curls, that I stopped to admire him. As I did 
so I saw a virago come down stairs quickly and 





A RESULT OF ‘THE 


» him a heavy blow! He turned and look- | 


I am afraid she was his mother) with 
such an expression of grieved surprise (for he 
had done nothing wrong) that I felt the indig- 
nant blood rush to my cheeks, and hot tears 
lled And yet what could I do? 
What can any of us do against this world-wide, 


d at her 


my eyes. 


this undying injustice ? 


And just such a look of ‘‘ grieved surprise” 


Constance Howard give to the man who, 
aling into her heart—that noble, true 
ving heart—had used the position to breal 
The beautiful Mrs. Howard went next morn- 
i ll the 
and she departed smiling and gayly. 


3 


blaze of glory. beaux ‘saw 
vas attributed to that certain miasma which 
arise at Cape Bend the long 
1 fearful illness which Mrs. Howard suffered 
r leaving there. She 
yeauty, but there is a veil of sorrowful reserve 
yut her still. 
As for Mrs. Appleby, she has gone to her own 
Found out and disgraced, there 
so poor to 
¢ 


‘Yr occasionally, 


recovered without loss 


d » reverence “bes Eve 

fashion have deserted her, a1 
2 the « 
et] 


tle, when reputation has fled, of watering- 


o 
tterflies 0 


ns to fight with feeble arm me losing 
‘**belleship 

en Rosa Macdonald met 
id, £ imly: 

Oh, fool! and for Mrs. Appleby !” 

‘*Do not say so,” ** You can 
ymnstance, how I 


I have lost it: 


W 


Mr. Greyson again 


said Greyson. 

not know how much I loved C 
alued her friendship, her love! 
is enough !” 


The ‘‘shrieks” were Manuel’s. As a W 
an negro he had a right to ‘* second-sight,”’ 


had frequently 


st 
Ind 

ind **bayed the moon” when he 
deemed any misfortune approaching. He 
essed, while 


con- 
Mrs. Howard was very ill, to Gra- 
and had fully 
repented of his sins, when he fell in an epilep- 
fit, and died before he could be scolded. 
Miss Stoddard, however, has never adopted 
hi She still adds the ‘‘shriek” to her 
ther narrations, as a brilliant and telling point. 


ey his share in the “ warnings,” 


tl 


s story. 


A RESULT OF “THE 


CASUAL.”’ 
I. 

oo day fortnight Phibbs invitea to dine 

with him at Delmonico’s Badger, Foxglove, 
and myself. I am Simeon Storker. It 
the upper Delmonico’s—the Fifth Avenue Man- 
sion—where Phibbs appointed rendezvous, and 
the hour was 6 p.m. I have known Phibbs for 
a number of years, slightly. I now know him 
better than ever; but I shall continue to know 
him slightlier hereafter. Phibbs has a very 
taking way with him. He would sell his grand- 


LAMBETH 


was 


mother, if he had one; or play practical jokes | 


on President Buchanan. Yet his manners are 
so bland, his conversation so alluring, that you 


can't keep out of the fellow’s society, though 


LAMBETH CASUAL.” 


Not 
from 


you're provoked with him half the time. 
that this dinner was any joke. far 
it, A ly « 
ous in its consequences! 


We sat down, at a hands 


reality, vividly moment- 
me table in a pri- 
he half-shell, tur- 


ickerel, ¢ en € 


rate room, to Mill-ponds 
tle-soup, Spanish m ? ulle, 
game-pie, and a dessert of the 
finest pastry, fruit, confections, and « 
Our wines all the way through, and our 
and ce/ 


1a88e-ca fe 


lamb and pease, 

ynserves 

coffee 
>» Wel yon Phibbs 

has many talents as a host; 

money. 

Taking our cig 
accident, being left abl 
few games of whist, and may have dranl 
tle. Whist tiring we renewed our cigars 
is congenial s 

eventually upc We 
of en in th rary way—this 
way, you know—until I this day put pen to 
paper; that I might record gri 
worthy of a voice. Still we hav 
devoted to literature en amateur. 
versed we may have drank a little again. Pres- 

i Phibbs, between putts ; 
‘I see the Harpers have a bo 


sat talking together upon variot 


jects literature have 


none us ever bi 
ances indeed 
» always been 


As we con- 


i ntly said 

k out by Green- 

‘An autobiography of Greenough the 
isked Badger. 

‘*No; another man 

James Greenough-— 


entirely. 
no, by-the-way 
Greenwood—one of the best boys’ boo 
venture since Robinson Crusoe—Reuben Dav- 
idger by name. 
’ W ell, 
Foxglove. 
** Why, don’t you 
‘The Lambeth C: 
Ont” “Ah?” 


” 


Jat asked 


Ww ho's 
hat*wrote 


said we, severally, 
for all had read ** T th Casual,” and 
knew him as well ‘urpin, Benjamin 
Franklin, or the Town Pump. ‘new how he 
went j ut on the 
wrong side, little 
thatch as complies with the statutes regulating 
decency outside the Lambeth Palace of the poor. 
How he was taken in—or rather, taken up, for 
the welcome of the poor looks much like an ar- 
rest. How he went into the greasy puddle, to 
see what foulness human nature can contract in 


in a **cabrioly,’ 


and was discovered with 


as 


in with the poor- 
g¢ it over toa 
home and wrote about it. 


a great town. How he pigged 
est, accepting the loaf and makin 
chum. How he came 
If he did it because he wanted to study the poor 
for their own sake, he was a philanthropist ; if 
from motives of curiosity, an experimentalist ; 
but, from any point of w, a clever writer. 
Yes, of course, we had all read ‘‘ The Lambeth 
Casual.” 

‘¢ Let us drink to him,” said Phibbs. 

So we drank to him—confound him! 

Then followed considerable enthusiasm —a 
finding of hats—a lighting of fresh cigars—a 
last drink of the evening—and our exit from 
Delmonico’s, two by two. 


view 
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It was, I thought, a balmy night—though I 
have since heard that it rained all the time— 
and the moon was shedding her radiance on 
tower and tree, unless I labor under a misap- 
prehension. I know that I called Badger’s at- 
tention to the effect of some moonlight on the 
New York Club steps. Foxglove, who always 
insists on being ridiculous, would explain it by 
gas and a wet scraper; but Badger said it was 
beautiful. I did not call Phibbs’s attention to 
it, because I was convinced he was intoxicated, 
and wouldn’t appreciate the subject. I know, 
for my part, that a walk never began more 
pleasantly. We were going up Fifth Avenue, 
and had not finally decided whether to stop at 
the Forty-second Street Reservoir and ask the 
man in the wall for lodgings, on the ground 
that we were members of the Croton Board, or 
continue on to the Central Park, and see the 
sun rise over Williamsburg. ‘‘ Weehawken, you 
mean!” said Foxglove. ‘*Oh! of course—I 
beg your pardon. I was thinking of where it 
set!” Then I began to think that Foxglove 
had taken too much. But every thing was or- 


derly, and no one would have ngticed any thing 
Just as he 


if it hadn’t been for that Phibbs. 
got in front of Saint Shanghai Phibbs stopped, 
with the reflected gleam of gas and wet marble 
irradiating an already cheerful face, and said: 

‘* Tl tell you what let’s do. Let’s be phi- 
lanthropists! You have thought me morose, 
perhaps—perhaps overcome of wine; ‘twas not 
so. I spoke not during our walk thus far, be- 
cause I was thinking that the work of other 
Lambeth Casuals is needed. The field is not 
all reaped yet. Let us begin to reap the rest. 
Let us examine all the different institutions by 
personal inspection.” 


‘The institutions of our beloved land!” said | 


Foxglove. 
** Just so. Who's an orphan here ?’ 
Badger, who was thirty years old and bereft 
of rich parents in infancy, in a voice of deep 
emotion said he was. 


> 


“Then you go up to the Orphan Asylum, | 


and demand admission on that distinct ground.” 

**T will,” said Badger, feelingly. ‘‘ I’m one 
of the people, taxed for the institution, and an 
orphan—threefold claim. An orphan—a mel- 
ancholy orphan! I will go directly !” 

** Hold on, Badger!” said Phibbs; ‘‘let’s all 
start even. See what to do with the rest of us. 
Is there any body here who possesses marked 
dramatic talent ?” 

‘*T have,” says Foxglove, stepping forward 
with alacrity (just his cheek!). ‘* When I was 
a little boy I once thought of running away with 
a circus !” 

‘“* Why, you precocious villain! How did 
you hope to succeed in such a grand larceny ?” 

‘*T mean in letting a cireus run away with 
me. Avoiding that error, I grew up with a 
fancy for amateur theatricals, and in my life I 
have played many parts—hm !” 

‘* Were you ever the manager of an Amateur 
Theatrical Company ?” 


| surdly 
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“*T was, Sir; and played Faulkner in tho 
Rivals.” 

“Then you're the very man I want! 
to Dr. Dinkie’s Asylum in —th Street, f 


I¢ 


Go 
‘ign 
madness, be admitted, and see how the insane 
fare. ‘Then return and write about it. Y;, 
can unite your report with Badger’s ‘ Inter 
of an Orphan Asylum.’” 

‘*No, I think I shall publish it as a separate 
pamphlet—if I go—” 

‘* Besides, think how it will cultivate you 
dramatic nature! What fire, ease, and gn ’ 
will hereafter characterize your stage insanity 
(take your Lear, to wit) after you have studied 
the genuine variety on the spot. Why, you 
don’t fear that you can’t counterfeit madni Ss, 
do you?” 

“Oh no! no! nothing of the kind! I've 
played Meg Merrilies, and I read Ophelia so as 
to bring tears. What are you going to be?” 

‘*T’ll choose pretty soon. I’m trying to de- 
cide between several fields of usefulness. Now 
that you’re going to Dr. Dinkie’s, and Badger to 
the Orphan, Asylum, I think, on the whole, 
Storker had better try the Station-House. That's 
an institution which decidedly needs looking 
after, for it possesses a power capable of great 
evil if wrongly managed. Go you, Storker, and 
see if there are not some miserable captives 
lodged in the secret dungeons of the Precinct, 
and if there be, lead them forth and show their 
wrongs the light of public opinion! Why, your 
book (or your pamphlet, if you wish to be more 
terse 
four.” ‘i 

**Do you think so?” said I, in a bewildered 
manner. 

‘*Yes, indeed! and I'll tell you how we'll 
manage it. We'll wait till we get in sight of a 
| policeman, then you shall knock off my hat; he 

will arrest you; you'll be taken to the Station- 
House ; you'll pass the night there; you'll be 
brought up in the morning, and when you're 
| discharged you've seen more of life at a less ex- 
pense than you could in any other way on the 
continent. But first let us walk up and leave 
Badger at the Orphan Asylum.” 

I don’t remember what Asylum it was; some- 
where near Central Park, but in a locality which 
seldom echoes to human footfall night or day, 
and peels its flags with astonishment at the boot 
of a stranger. It was ina respectable but semi- 
pastoral outskirt where orphans would be likely 
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will be the most interesting one of the 


| to grow up with a theory that the cruel world 


mainly consisted of goats. I remember there 
was some discussion as to whether this was a 
whole or a half orphan asylum; Foxglove, ab- 
as usual, declaring, in his theatrical way, 


that if the latter were the case Badger could not 


| hope to gain admittance, while Badger as stout- 


ly urged, Phibbs supporting him, that if it was a 
half-orphan Asylum he, on the strength of double 
bereavement, should demand a large room to 
himself without any other orphan in it, and two 
| beds. To end the discussion he scrambled up 
| the steps and rang the bell till a venerable-look- 
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___csaiilaiialinliableaniasaniiadinientiata ipa aiannaesancctatck a 
ing priest came to the door with slippered feet 
and in uncanonical muslin. He evidently re- 
varded Badger with surprise—to which the hour 

ye conducive, St. Shanghai having just 
person of gentlemanly 
interview with him at 
ce upon matters of paramount importance, he 
[mitt d Badge T;5 
yme in, having merely stopped to drop our 


2. But-seeing a 
ring who desired an 


and on our saying we wouldn’t 


riend, he bade us good-night and shut the 
loor. 

We then went across town for the purpose of 

nducting Foxglove to dis Asylum. At a res- 
urant, before reaching the place, we took a 
lozen Shrewsbury’s apiece on the half-shell—to 
rrect their over-refrigerant effect, joining each 
ther in a light punch afterward. Fifteen min- 
ites afterward we left Foxglove in the keeper's 
hands as we had Badger in the priest's; Phibbs 
remarking that we lived in the immediate vicin- 
ity—giving a number unknown to the Directory 
“would be over in the morning to see the Doc- 
tor; wouldn't trouble him to-night; but a par- 
oxysm had come on, we had lost control, and 
were afraid the lunatic wouldn’t keep till to- 
morrow morning—the effect of which was great- 
ly increased by Foxglove’s saying, in the most 
patronizing manner, to the man, 

“Qh, it’s all a joke you know, my fine fel- 
lov—I’m doing it on purpose—I’m no more 
crazy than you are! Come 
Phibbs ?” 

' 


“Qh yes! 


to-morrow sure, 
we know! we know! Now I’m 
sure you'll come along like a good little gentle- 
man.” And so saying the keeper took Fox- 
glove over to the ward under his arm like a de- 
ranged parcel, he meanwhile laughing at us 
beckoning to us, and particu dwelling on 

fact that we were to call for him in the 
morning and make it all right. 

It was nearly one o'clock when we crossed 
Fourteenth Street on our way down the Avenue ; 
and the morning air ought to have brought 
enough coolness with it to keep me from doing 
the dreadfully rash thing that Phibbs had pro- 
posed. But the fact was, we'd been talking 
about that confounded ‘ Lambeth Casual” all 
the way from the last asylum; and to the en- 
thusiasm of his example alone do I ascribe an 
imprudence which could not have originated 
from exhilaration, as I had drunk very little all 
the evening. I, a family man, too, who ought 
to have known better at my time of life! But— 
Well, the first policeman we saw after getting 
off the cars stood on the Brevoort House corner. 
He was looking straight at us, the way those 
fellows always do at that time of night, as if you 
were the very figure for an arrest, and he pos- 
sessed private information of a complete set of 
housebreaker’s tools in your coat-tails, besides 
matches for arson in your vest-pocket. 

‘* Now!” said Phibbs, ‘“‘could any thing be 
more fortunate? It will be instantaneous! 
Now, a good one at the hat, and then I'll 
ran!” 

It was an evil moment—I consented, and 


larly 
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smote. Phibbs ran, the policeman came 


over 
I felt myself led along 
by a silent power in blue 


and took charge of me. 
tactile sense 
of the distinction between coat-sleeve and skin 


, whose 
was so undeveloped that when a Cuvier arises 
for policemen this animal will occupy a place 
among the zooplhiytes. 
and seeing that 


and called, 


He went on a few steps, 


halted 


*hibbs did not follow, 
‘*Comerlong !” 
‘*T haven't time to-night- 
obliged,” answered Phibbs, px 


just 
litely, f 
tant, but not inaudible, sidewalk. 
will see you home.” 

‘“*Tf I had another man here 
returned the blue power. 
complain against this here case of assault ? 
What’s yer name, and where do ye live ?” 

‘*T’m afraid to mention my name aloud in 
the street—just in by steamer—citizens don't 
know I've arrived —’fraid they'd get up and 
give me a tor¢ h-light proc ssion—never like to 
give trouble.” 

“Where d'ye live, I say?” 

** On the Hook, near Walfer—busin« 
at the corner of Root-Hog and Dey—see 
name uttle. Good-night, 


Glorious career before you 


s office 


on the s my boy! 
all right in the 
morning!” 

‘* What institution are you going to investi- 

cried I to Phibls, feeling the first vacil- 
lation in my purpose, as he walked away and 
left me alone with the power in blue. 

**Oh !” cried Phibbs, * I’ve decided to devote 
myself to Home Missions. Weep not for me. 
I always was self-denying. Stick it out, old 
boy! We'll make it all right in the morning. 
Good-night 

And the echo of Phibbs’s boot-heels 
fainter and fainter till they were lost in the low 
hum of the more eastern avenues. 

I will now succinctly narrate what befell 
And first, My- 


gate ¢ 


crew 


Badger, Foxglove, and Myself. 
self. 
II 

Before I could say Jack Robinson, whose name 
was a synonym for curtness utterly incommen- 
surate with my policeman, I found myself in the 
presence of a disagreeably large in 
blue, and was dazzled as well as pervaded by 
an atmosphere seemingly compounded in equal 
portions of gilt buttons, cold soup, and 
The disagreeably large man stood inside a low 
cage of oak slats which looked terribly insecure, 
and as if at any time, thinking of his native 
jungle, he might break forth and arrest a small 
boy before help could arrive. He looked at me 
with the same satisfaction that one of the tawny 
Numidians, lashing his tail behind the den-bars 
of the Colosseum, looked on a fat Christian led 
past by the jailers of Imperial Rome. There 
was a pleasant hope that it was Burglary ex- 
pressed in his eye; and in his-pen, taken with 
alacrity, I could already perceive a nervous 
twitching to write the initial B of that crime 
in the charge-book. 


man, also 


was 
gas. 





ogee 
at ee 


i a 
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*¢ Assault—knocked gentleman’s hat off—re- 
fused to complain—ran away—prisoner been 
drinking.” 

** Assault aggravated ?” asked the tall man, 
snatching at a last straw to make a hardened 
case of me. 

** Well—skasely,” replied the silent power in 
blue. 

The tall man looked at me with such disgust 
as the Numidian lion would have bestowed had 
he discovered, on overhauling the Christian, that 
he padded, and was but poor picking after all. 

**In liquor and fighting,” said the tall man, 
blotting that charge on the book with a deject- 
edair. ‘* Take him down!” 

He waved his hand. The silent power in 
blue, remorseless as a Remora, once more estab- 
lished connections with me, and I perceived my- 
self approaching a grated door. The door opened 
with a very unpleasant lock-ey sound—the at- 
mosphere began losing in buttons and gas, but 
gained decidedly in cold soup. We descended 
a pair of cellar stairs, to a white-washed hall 
of contracted dimensions, like a Greenwood 
vault, fitted up with state-rooms, and into one 
of the state-rooms I was conducted, with instruc- 
tions ‘‘if I wanted to sleep to lie down there !” 

I looked to see where ‘‘ there” was, and be- 
held a shelf rather smaller than my coffin will 
be, for I weigh 205, and a man doesn’t usually 
turn round and run to lean after he’s forty. 
Still, reasoning that it was high time to go to 
bed, and knowing that en philosophe was the only 
way to treat the matter, I lay down sideways, 
and thought of General Grant and Robert 
Bruce’s spider, to keep my mind steady and 
the part of me that still projected from toppling 
over. 

I soon discovered that I was not alone. An 
insolent person in the state-room on the right, 
whom I afterward confidentially learned from 


“himself to be the celebrated Cow-heeled Thomp- 


son, and in quod for “pushing queer” on a 
** vokel”—whatever those may be—asked me if 
I had a piano in my room, and would I sing 
“Jolly Red Nose” in that same sweet voice 
which used to warble at Sing Sing? On the 
other side of me was a young man who amused 
himself during the entire night in framing such 
elaborate and curiously polished imprecations 
upon the entire police force, with all their un- 
cles, aunts, and second cousins, that I had to 
allow the accuracy of the comment made by a 
Western man in the third cell, under a charge 
similar to my own. After listening to the 
youthful Demosthenes for ten minutes, he said, 
through his bars: 

‘* Wa’al, stranger, if them rams’-horns had 
failed, I'd hev advised them to get you to go 
an’ give one good cuss at Jericho!” 

During the night other occupants were grad- 
ually added to our cemetery, and before the 
glow-worm of the gasejet in the hall had paled 
its ineffectual ray we were entirely full. 

I had slept in the Tyrol and at Moosehead on 
ground as hard as my present floor, but that 


piece of deal whereon I now lay was the h: 
est thing Lever slept on. The ground has | 
indentations and protuberances; if you can 
manage to fit your own hard places into the one, 
and your soft places into the other, after » day's 
hunting, you never miss a mattress. But h. 
that plank!—merciless to a Nonconformist 
Laud himself! Compromising nothing wi: 
your most cherished elbow-joint—making 


allowance for shoulder-blades—and so hars)h] 


ira. 








it 
morning you can only say, ‘* Idiwmn fuit!” Tt 
a black and blue jelly now! 

After an hour of torture on my part, during 
which I acquired experience which to this day 
makes me pity cold chickens in a safe and plate 
on a dresser, some keeper, moved by an imp 
conclusive to my mind of secret membership in 
the Humane Society unrevealed to his sup ri rs, 
lest he should be expelled from the force, came 
down to my door and pushed a horse-rug thr 
the bars, saying, ‘‘ We don’t give that to ev 
body!” It looked as if they did, but I refrained 
from saying so, because I was gratified at tl 
man’s prompt recognition of the fact, know: 
all my intimate friends, that I'm scarcely vy 
I thanked th 
man, and only refrained from giving him twen- 


abrading the side of your hip-bone, that 





} 











you'd call an ordinary person. 


ty-five cents because it might have hurt h 
feelings and made him think I wanted to brib 
him. 

I padded all my most aggravating projections 
with the horse-blanket as well as I could, and 
with my rolled-up coat for a pillow again ad 
Enough light came 
from the gas-jet into my niche to show the spots 
on the wall—so I counted them. 


dressed myself to sleep. 


Then | 
thought of Pestal, but being unfortunately ig- 
norant of musical notation, had to abandon tl 
idea of a Lay on the wall. I traveled from 
Pestal to Baron Trenck, and wondered what he 
would have done in a room like mine, without 
I compared myself to 
Richard Cceur de Lion—but instead of Blondel 
there was a dripping Croton pipe outside my 
door to make music for me. I thought of Louis 
poleon in Ham, and compared hint to that 
other ¢richina in ham—the German nation swal- 
lows the one, the French nation the other; in 
both cases the effect on muscularity is the same, 
and unless the parasite gets Pére-la-Chaised in 
a stout capsule, the patient dies in great agony. 
I thought of Ethan Allen in his cage, and, with 
a look at my bars, envied the teeth that bit nails 
in two. I could have pitied Jeff Davis—if I 
hadn’t read his bill of fare in the Times. 

Then passed through my mind thoughts of 
captives groaning out their souls in the Hunger- 
Hole of Hans Von Stein, but for me no Othmill 
came; I saw the Vizier in his lofty tower, but 
at my base knelt no loving wife with the friendly 
beetle, the rope, the twine, the silken thread, 
and the nose-anointing glee. Ah, Mrs. Storker! 
Estimable woman, partner of my bosom, could 
you but see your unhappy husband now! Of 
little avail, in case like mine, were pack-thread 





mouse or mouse-hole. 
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oo 
and buttered beetles! Who can assist a man 
to descend safely from a cellar window? and on 
those bars of what use were any beetles without 
Alas! my Susan, was it for this 
r hands ironed my shirt-frill ? 


a wedge ? 
that vour own fi 
C ‘ald you have seen the bland starch with which 
] started forth wilting under the dungeon damp 
where I brought up—could you have beheld this 
board mussing the back-hair over whose parting 
you watched solicitously, as the benign gods over 
that of Hector and Andromache, what adequate 
expression could you have found, even with your 
usual excellent command of English, O most en- 
deared and accomplished female! 

Happily she had no idea where I was. <A 
cold chill came over me! Would she not know 
to-morrow? Would there be any reporters in 
Would it be in the papers? Ha! I 
might give an assumed name!—I would 

But what if any one should rec 
It is this which constitutes the T 
Oh, that Lambeth Casual! Oh, that Phibbs! 

Sleep and sweet dreams come to the relief of 
my exhausted frame. When I wake it is six 
o'clock — simultaneously a gray light breaks 
through the barred window and a blue police- 


man through the barred door. 


-onrt ? 
court: 


I am ushered up stairs again. 


face in a basin which, under 


I wash my 
inspection of at 
least two senses, favors a conviction that it is 
interchangeably used for this purpose and as a 
tureen for the cold soup before referred to. I 
mention soap, but the idea seems so ridiculous 
to the Metropolitan mind that I feel mortified, 
and withdraw the expression. Happily I carry 
a pocket-comb, but, as I use it, can not avoid 
seeing discontent on the Metropolitan face at the 
weakness of a city government which permits a 
person under arrest to use such a luxury, the 
majesty of the law jeoparding its vindication by 
allowing a prisoner the advantage which lies in 
smooth hair, and never being safe unless a well- 
developed black-eye exists to divert the current 
of popular sympathy, while nothing but a red 
nose and two teeth knocked out can be said 
Lack- 
ing these corroborations of my hardened condi- 
tion, I felt myself the object of severe Metropol- 
itan displeasure. 

Brushing from my black dress-suit with my 
handkerchief such dungeon-dust as I could 
reach I sallied forth in a policeman’s company, 
congratulating myself with all my heart that 
I had never made the acquaintance of more 
than half a dozen early risers. Though I trem- 
bled at every corner lest I should be surprised 
by somebody I knew, I got to Jefferson Market 
unrecognized, and drew a long sigh of relief as 
I went up stairs, and through a very sparsely- 
occupied court-room, past the Justice’s seat, 
and by a green door into the room where the 
recent arrests sit till called for. 

I must not omit to say that upon being asked 
for my name I had given that of John Smith. 
This, to be sure, was not a very original pro- 
ceeding. But how absurd it looks to see on 


wholly to satisfy the stern ends of justice. 


the police reports (if it came to that) Mortimer 
Herbert or Sidney Clarendon brought up for 
appropriation of tea-spoons! You'd have known 
they were prigs from their sensation-novel names 
if you hadn't |! the 


wisest course was 


1eard a word al 
So it seemed to me that the 
to call myself I 
committal. No one 
was assumed, 

my favor which, combin« 


out spoons. 

It was non- 
could pretend to swear it 
and yet there was a chance in 

1 wi 

impressive carriage, could 
weight with the Judge. I t be » emi- 
nent man hiding a lark of genius beneath the 
mantle of John Smith. All this fl 


not ] lave its 


ished through 
my mind in an instant when the demand 
made 


was 


for my name, and instantaneous as was 


the process it still f her included a recoll 
tion how a certain John Smith, whom boys | 

next to Robinson Crusoe among the heroes of 

ap- 

of scrapes with an ease, if pos- 

more marvelous than that with which he 

got into them, and never making a serious miss 

yut once in his life—when he let Rolfe get Po- 
cahontas instead of taking her himself. 

The room which I entered through the 

door had an aisle 


adventure, was also the most fortunate of c 


getting out 


green 
running down its middle, with 
pews on each side of it capable of acc 


ing three people 


ymmodat- 
apiece, if the ¥ 
been of the nature to draw a large house. Th 
room was about thirty feet long by twelve broad, 
was lighted on one side by barred windows, and 


attraction had 
looked altogether like some poor relation of a 
Quaker meeting-house which had married out 
of the Society, and, falling upon evil times or 
bad habits, was finally driven to consort with 
i per- 
I can make that last 
in a tone of cool irony now, but think- 
ing what Susan would say at the time I ground 
my teeth after a manner which, had Phibbs been 
present, would have chilled him to the bone. 
As the door closed behind me I was welcomed 
by an audience lar Their 
sense of the ludicrous was keen—a talent which 


Cow-heeled Thompson or ether harden 
sons like John Smith. 


remark 


re but discriminating. 


[ was happy to observe among the lower classes. 
It especially struck them that I should have put 
on my best clothes to be arrested in, and nu- 
merous offers were made to me for the usufruct 
of the suit during the period that, as I was con- 
gratulated, nothing but striped breeches would 
be the fashion with me. I was also invited to 
leave my watch until I returned, on the ground 
that them keepers steal so dreadful at Sing Sing. 
Moreover, the fact that I was evidently a man 
of position, family, and mature years, so far 
from inspiring a feeling of reverence with these 
people, rather added to their merriment. A 
high hat which I wore, being of white felt, led 
me at first to be mistaken for Mr. Greeley; but 
a gentleman who was in for stealing cabbages, 
and afterward acquitted on the ground of hav- 
ing a mania for vegetables, corrected the mis- 
take of the avdience, saying that he knew the 
philosopher well, and had often sat in conven- 
tion with him. 
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The shouts of welcome ceased as I selected 
my seat, and in a dignified but not haughty 
manner sat down in it. I rested my elbow on 
the pew-back, and, head on hand, began mak- 
ing a study of my neighbors. 

All colors were represented there, from the 
freshest Saxon pink and white to the sootiest 
t national 
There sat the poor wretch just crawling 


Nigritian, and about a dozen distin 
ities. 
into the grave, and only stealing bread, 
were, to help him to one day's further pull 
across the edge; while by his side lauyhed riot- 
ous health, with years to give the grim jailer 
and win his game yet. 
of them, utterly repulsive with every kind of 


as it 


The faces were, some 


ugliness, but there were others as prepossessing 
Per- 
ex- 
tremes of age or temperament appearing, but 
the vast ibed there. I might 
almost call it an entire circle. There was the 
dainty boot from Hunt's; here a black 
foot; yonder the heel-trodden slipper, pasty 
with mud, which had come to its present Bax- 
ter Street owner from a Fifth Avenue 

rel and the sack of a ch/ffunnier. The 
gant broadcloth contrasted with the last remains 
of a fashionable London outfit from ‘*’Igh ’Ol- 
born ;” while men with massive gold chains and 


diamond studs lounged just aer 


as you find in any average community. 
haps what surprised me most was not the 


social are desc 


bare 


ash-bar- 


most ele 


ss the aisle from 


others without a pocket for the watch or a shirt 
for the buttons. I reached the acme of aston- 
ishment when I found among the little coterie 
of upper-crusters, who were huddling together, 
dormouse-fashion, on the front benches, to keep 
each other's respectability warm, at least three 
people whom I kuew by sight and name per- 
fectly well in the best society, and who as evi- 
dently recognized me. 

Let B , the banker, have no fear that I 
intend to peach on him. No, dear B——! not 
even does my own discreet Susan wit of your 
presence in that unusual place of business; and 
may I always have my corns stepped on if, 
meeting thee in church, on ’Change, or at the 
festive board, I tread on thine even under the 
table. I am very sure, B——, that thou wilt 
never care to say where thou metst me; and, 
having this confidence in human magnanimity, 
feel quite indisposed to harass thee with recol- 
lections of our interview. So, likewise, when- 
ever I meet thee, ——, the counselor— Melius 
Dii concedant omen !—I will not refer to the op- 
portunity once enjoyed by thee of studying the 
virtues of that bulwark of liberty, the Aabeas 
corpus, fom the outer, as thou wast already 
one of its most discriminating defenders on the 
inner side! 

It would fill Charles Kingsley and Tom Brown 
Hughes with confidence in the masculine vitality 
of America to learn that of all the gentlemen 
caught in this piebald crowd every one was 
charged with fighting; though the value of that 
fact to Dio Lewis and physical statistics may be 
lessened by the fact that they were all allege 
to have been also under the spell of Bacchus. 
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That is the modern expression for what the Po. 
lice Reports, with the charming simplicity of g 
pre-Augustan age, call ‘* Drunk and Fighting,” 
This 
policeman’s early education leads him to thi 
improper, 

that a County Down policeman would arrest 


may indicate any degree of elation whi 
I understood from persons pres 


for sniffing as you passed the Louvre after | 
o'clock at night, while a ‘* Metropolitan” from 
Galway or Connaught would recognize in 
worst case only *‘a touch of the wake1 


send the beguiled banqueter home in a earri; 
to his own bed. 


mate acquaintance with the family antecedent 


So one can see that an int 
of the policemen of the precinct is necessary 
any gentleman who wishes to become int 
All the gentlem 


cated on a given beat. g 


rested upon cha yet 
told me themselves, that they had searcely ta 
any thing. 


I know, for 
] 


Finding that the process of justice was s 
what slow in the Court outside—not more th 
one every ten minutes being called through th 
green door to plead to 


leavored to t1 th 


his charge — we ¢ 

l » matter with proper philoso- 
phy, and began whiling away the time in con- 
versation and anecdote. 

I got so much interested in a story one of n 
fellow-sufferers was telling that I did not h 
the name * John Smith” until the door 
had called it twice. <As I started 
the summons I saw that I had a name 
ugliest negro I ever saw, club-footed, lame in 
one hip, with a face an elephant seemed to have 
stepped on—an ebony Quasimodo—a Manfred 
from the Mountains of the Moon. 

** What art thou up for, my mysterious Dip- 
pel-ganger ?” 


** Shovin’ the queer, boss! 


up to answer 


ake—the 


Dey say I’se a 
pal o’ Cow-heels; yuh, huh!” 

Oh, Smith! John Smith! that you should 
have come to this! I knew that there were a 
great many of you; but this is too, too much! 
I now wished I had called myself Algernon Sid- 
ney, Mortimer Fitz-Clarence—any thing out of 
Why, when ] 
answered to that name I should go out in aroar! 

‘**I see there’s another of you,” said the door- 
keeper, with an affable nod at me. 

** Yes ;” said I, with a ghastly smile, ‘‘ if it’s 
all you want of the famfly, I’ll go.” 

**Is that your brother?” shouted a distai 
butcher-boy, who, to my dismay, had caught the 
conversation. 

** Bedad, Billy,” replied another, ‘ will you 
stop botherin’ the man? His-brother is it, and 


a book—any thing but Smith. 


him bears the same name as himself!” 


‘* It’s his youngest, itis; but shtayin’ out late 
over night has blached the ould gintleman, and 
the bye got black in the face a-erying for his fa- 
ther. Plase, Sir, if you lose the child, would 
ye mind adoptin’ an orphan ?” 

With this modest request, there presented 
himself by my pew as rich a specimen of red- 
headed impudence as ever had a twinkle in one 
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eve, wore half a hat, ‘init was artes on years ol 1. 
I was attracted to him to the extent of a ten cent 
stamp; but declined to adopt him, less from any 
intrinsic objection than as a precedent. 
The next time the door-keeper appeared he 
] for “John Quincy Adams.” J. Q. A. 
ept up the Revolutionary reputation of his 
thers, having on the previous night so smit- 
an adversary that he turned a complete cart- 
el with acrobatic facility. I regretted only 
to see that Adams was not quite up to the family 
traditions in respect of personal beauty and neat- 
ness of attire. 
Just after he had gone my attention w: 
uwn to a man in a dark green alpaca frock 
mewhat shabby pepper-and-salt pa 
He seemed about thirty 
an — face, although it bore 
night’s dissipation. 
ning occas iene in the talk of 
aloe ose notice of him showed me that he felt dee ‘p= 
-eted, and as he walked after lau 
s with apparent heartiness at a joke from one 
of the party, I gen yr ees 
He turned, and, as I suppose, 
p ay in my face, said soft ly : 
“ Tdaugh, but I tell you re feel awfully sore. 
‘¢What are you up for 
“ Same as all of you. 7 am a &tranger from 
went out with some friends last night ; 
»d’em somewhere; got into the street alone; 
i that I'd indul 
There’ 


is 
and s nta- 
years of age, 
on 

Though 
our 


group, 


ly dej away gh- 
followed him. 


seeing my sym- 


owa ; 


ged too much ; 
s the long and the 


In’t have any ides 


ind myself here. 
of 


it!” 
‘Oh well, 
. fine !”’ 

“Yes, but that’s another thing—till I find 
my friends I haven’t the money to pay my fine!” 

I led away the conversation from this topic to 
general ones. I always like to trot a man off 
his engrossing theme and see how he goes across 
I couldn’t tell whether this one was a 
swindler or an honest man in trouble till I saw 
his swing and style of action on the rough but 
I talked 
with him for fifteen minutes—found him a man 
of education as well as a college graduate; a 
person of refined tastes and tender conscience ; 
and was just hesitating whether to believe that 
Jeremy Diddlerism cou/d possibly act a part with 
skill when his suddenly moist 
eyes showed that he had reverted to the original 
subject, and he said, like one musing: 

**T would not care if it weren’t for—for her 
If I’m imprisoned and my wife knows it—it will 
—it will break her heart!” 

Then I couldn't stand it any longer. 

‘*T’ve got the best of wives myself, stranger 
(I say ‘stranger’ because I believe that’s con- 
sidered the proper thing to say in your part of 
the country), and I wouldn’t have Susan know 
where I am for all the postage stamps you could 
paste on the pavement between here and home. 
Let me shake hands with you, Sir. Your senti- 
ment does you honor, Sir. I trust I take no 
liberty in saying that if you are fined I shall 


they say it may be very likely only 


country ; 


solid ground of our average experience. 


so marvelous, 


| LAMBETH S 


ASUAL.” 


give you my direction a 
ing you to return it at x 

I will not dwell on the astonished gratitude 
with which he d my It w: 
for his since y than any seem 


delicacy which might 


ur convenience.” 
receive $s more 
convincing ing 
quetted with 
he favor and then accep 

I felt so happy to think 
lift off one load even in i place as 
I waited ray turn with great composure. 
not even startled when I discovered tha 
bia” 
of Palmyra, 
washing, 


able to 
iis that 


I was 


I had been 


was a mulatto woman, who, 


had got reduced to going 
had a baby, and was 

a Sey ie igee » tl 
pap it. An Aurelian in blue can 
green d or, poor Zenobia went out c: 
baby, and wha of « | 
fender, the on f ui lly guilt y rece 
I have never since 
ting on Human Fat ) doctrine of Com- 
pensation, I heard ** Thomas Je¢ ’ called, 
and saw an evil-eyed sneak thief slouch to the 
door with a brass skin over of |} 


since 


en the 
o tl 
ing the 
d of. 
iver, 


While medi 


t became ther ha 
or the eq 


Pe cliente 
t} yy "" 
merson 
every feature 


coarsely subtle face. Evider ise W 
outh of Draco- 
gape five mint 
s ** Daniel Wel 
al! An omnil 


ot refrain from 


soon dis} osed of, 
Justice gave 
and uttere: 
shade of the Immort 
I could n 
addressing the 
Gentlemen,’ 
earlier known that I 
United Sta and the companion 
dear to the Muse History, I sh 
joved your company better.” 

Cri¢ ‘Hi! hi!” and 
yer ole hoss!” dr any thing 
may have intended to s Just at this moment 
the green door opened again and I heard a call 
for “John Smith.” No one else moved amidst 
the laughter raised by recollections of the last 
spirit which that name’s spell evoked, and see- 
ing, like Mr. Blair on a certain occasion and 
many other great men on divers occasions, that 
my time had come, I wrung the Iowa man by 
the hand and told him that if I got off I'd wait 
for him. 

**Oh, thank you! do—do! 
know you will.” 

‘The green door shut on his pleading face, and 
with a very few morning loungers, none of whom, 
thank Heaven, I knew—-sitting on the audience 
benches behind me—I presently stood face to face 
with Justice. I mean Mr. Justice L , not the 
female member of the family who has something 
the matter with her eyes. J/e keeps his open 
wide enough, you may wager! 

I attempted to look as if I were calling at the 
bar merely to inquire if the Judge could vouch 
for the character of the respectable policeman at 
my side, but broke down in the attempt to re: 
ize the conception of wanting to take such a do- 
mestic into my family. Ido not, however, mean 
tovonvey an idea that my carriage lacked a cer- 
tain impressiveness. No, quite the contrary. 


nian 

later, 
Oh, 
pocket! 


1 the we 
us pick- 
rising { 
audience: 

wk, “if 


Senate 


was my) rem 


in the 
tes ot 
of yuld hav 
s of ‘We'd rath 
room, wned 


Thank you—I 
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The clerk repeated the charge, the policeman 
who had arrested ‘me told his story as correctly 
in respect to facts as could be expected from one 
ignorant of the arrangement with that Phibbs, 
and the Judge said: 

‘* Well, Smith, let’s hear from you.” 

Before this I had thought, ‘* Oh, if I only had 
the eloquence of Badger! the dramatic force 
and fire of Foxglove! Then would I plead with 
Justice like Sheridan, with the voice of Gough 
and the cothurnus of Talma!” 

3ut the instant I heard that simple invitation, 
‘¢ Smith, let’s hear from you,” I realized that 
‘straightforward does it” nine times out of ten, 
and determined that without note or comment I 
would my plain, unvarnished tale deliver. I 
tersely stated the dinner, the subsequent enthu- 
siasm, and (had the Judge read “ The Lambeth 
Casual ?”—he smiled and nodded ) the subsequent 
ridiculous proposition of Phibbs, and my per- 
formance of it with full approbation of the man 
assaulted, as still further evidence of which I 
cited the manner in which he chaffed the police- 
man and refused to complain. 

The policeman was obliged to corroborate my 
testimony on the last point. Judge L—— look- 
ed at me carefully, but seemed at last to he sat- 
isfied with the truth of my statement—his ap- 
preciation of its reality causing a perceptible 
twinkle in his eye—and then whispered to the 
policeman. I thought I caught the words, 
“‘ Trifling offense—no complaint ;” and just as I 
was hoping to get off with a ten-dollar fine the 
Judge said: 

“Well, Smith, try and do better the next 
time; you can go—understand Latin? Noll. 

ros.” 

I was free! 
scot-free. 


Not only American free but 
I had gained my experience of the 
Metropolitan Police Force at the cheapest rate 
at which it is possible to become acquainted 
with that glorious public institution—an indig- 
nant soul and one night in infernally unfurnish- 
ed lodgings. ‘Talk not to me of that Judge’s 
laxity who draws it mild with unintentionally- 
betrayed middle-aged gentlemen like myself! 
Why, the misery that poor young fellow still in 
there has endured, during the stony long night, 
thinking of his wife, is more punishment for 
him than a year at Blackwell’s Island would be 
for a coarser-hearted man! I can’t answer for 
the rest of you gentlemen behind the green 
door; but I'll go bail for myself and the mar 
from Iowa that neither philosophic nor convivial 
experiment will hereafter have strong enough 
attraction to show us the wrong side of that 
portal. 

Pursuant to promise I returned from the bar 
to a seat in the audience and waited for my 
friend, 

He came out looking ghastly pale, and al- 
most reeled against the policeman in charge ; 
but I felt hopeful, for I saw that the Judge in- 
terpreted it correctly, not as drink, but grief, 
mortification, and anxiety; and when the poor 


fellow’s eye, searching ecagerly through the 
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crowd, finally caught mine, his color came aga 
and his ieuanlalleediae thanked me more tj 
bushels of compliment. There was no mi 
plaint against him—it was plain from his { 
that any more penalty than last night in ¢ 
cell would be Draconian measure to mete 
unintentional offender—so to his utter bewil 
ment he was let off on the same terms as ‘: J 
Smith”—videlicet Ego. 

I stepped out into the aisle and congratulate 
him as he came down with more than my 
warmth toa stranger. We walked out t 
er into the open and comparatively un-] 
manned air of Sixth Avenue. I couldn't 
my companion to take even an oyster-st 
me, 


He seemed to-feel a pride in not us 


his physical needs a man who had volunt 
himself to save his honor. I respected tl 
ing, but ached to give the poor fellow some bi 
fast. I don’t see why he should look 
matter in such a strict light. Breakfast is 
generosity! Why, it somehow seems to s 
you like a common human duty, you | 
3ut no breakfast would Iowa touch. H 
hunt up the friends he was with last 
they might like to breakfast with him, |} 
marked, cheerily. There was much of#h 
born gentleman in him, and I hope his fri 
kept a good hot omelette for him. We w 
together as far as Clinton Place; I turn 
to Broadway and found his road took him « 
Sixth Avenue. 

‘* So we part here ?” said Iowa. 

“Yes, for the present. I have a happy knacl 
of meeting people who interest me again.” 


** Well, you’ve done me such a service.” 

‘¢ Happily it was not needed.” 

‘*No matter; you stood ready to do it a 
same. I shouldn’t wonder if you had save 
wife’s life and mine to-day. I feel as 1 
were one of the few friends I have ever had in 
this world. I feel as if a promise to you w 
be particularly sacred. Here, I give you my 
hand that I have put into my mouth for the 
last time that which steals away the brains 
Will you accept my promise, Sir?” 

‘67 will.” 

**Tt’s all I have to give, and I'll make it wort! 
something. I won't ask your real name, | 
give you mine” (here Iowa confided one whi 
I have good reason to trust will not always 
in obscurity). ‘* May you never want help ; 
if you do, may it be where I’m not distant 
Good-by.” 

He wrung my hand; and though my own 
poetic tastes and prepossessions in Iowa’s favor 
would lead me to give this episode a more satis- 
factory dramatic ending, the fact is, we have not 
met since and had any startling recognitions ; 
but he has probably gone home to his wife to bi 
a good man, which I take it is just as well in 
the long-run as having a romantic termina- 
tion. 

I now bent my steps toward Phibbs’s with a 
settled determination if possible to avoid vio- 
lence. I think giving him a piece of my mind 


9° 
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he clearest statement of what I intended to 
io when I got there. 

Reaching the house, I was informed that he 

> up to Jefferson Market ten minutes 

I trembled like a guilty thing, and was 

» brink of a terrible indiscretion, just catch- 

¢ myself before I said to the servant, ‘*Oh! 

ur master must have passed me on the way.” 

The fact was, I hadn’t yet got rid of the feeling 

that every thing about me had been read in the 
rning papers. 

Glad that I had been able to scorn Phibbs’s 
assistance, and reserving the inverted patri- 
archal benediction prepared for him till another 

asion,; I repaired to my belov 

las! reproachful home, resolved to confess that 
ibbs and the rest of us had made a night of 
t, but not to say—and QO, benignant Heaven! 

t to be asked—where ! 

My prayer was wonderfully granted. My 
married daughter had come in from Yonkers 
just after I left; and there was a note on my 
study-table, saying, please might she keep dear 
mamma overnight, and wouldn’t I come up 
for her the next afternoon? So my charming 
Susan, being all the while out of town, will 

ver be the sadder for my experience on that 
confounded deal-board in Greenwood. 


ed, yet now, 


Ill. 


It was my next duty to goin search of Phibbs’s | 


two other miserable victims. Foxglove in an 
Insane Asylum, Badger in an Orphan’s Home— 
I wondered why it hadn’t seemed go ridiculous 
to me last night! 


On arriving at the Asylum where we had left | 
Badg ry I had the door opened for me by a do- | 


mestic, who I think could only have answered 
the bell in the absence of the regular maid, it 
being evident that they kept her especially to 
frighten bad orphans who neglected combs and 
ap. This Dreadful Warning drew her hand 


across her face and mopped it with her apron, 


counted all the buttons on my waistcoat, and 
settled a doubt in her mind as to the result of a 
fight between two billy-goats in the field across 
the way before condescending to answer the 
question whether a Mr. Badger chanced to be 
there, with a concise and staggering 

** No, he ain’t!” 

**Was the Reverend Father Superior in?” 
was my next attempt. 

‘“* Heain’t nuther,”’ said the Dreadful Warning. 

I was about to turn away with the impression 
that Badger had seen his ridiculous error on the 
preceding evening and returned to his chambers 
shortly after we left him, when a door opened at 
the further end of the hall, and one of the pret- 
tiest young faces I had ever seen—and I’ve 
known fine women in my day — peeped out, 
with a pleasant glimpse of cozy boudoir for a 
back-ground, saying: 

“Mary Ann, ask is it a friend of the gentle- 
man who came late last night ?”’ 

‘*D’ye hear what she says?” said the Warn- 
ing, in an austere, drill-sergeantly voice. 
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the 
you speak of Mr. Badger. 
Were it not frivolous on such occa 
poetry I might ‘Myself and misery know 
I am now anxiously in search of 

Surely you willassist me if pos- 
know I could aid— 


Arlee 
iriies 


‘**Madam!” said I, 


charming creature, * 


advancing toward 


sion to quote 
say, 
that man.’ 

Mr. Badger. 
ible- I 


good-heartedness s 


1 
K 


not seck kinder 
ure.” 

She looked at me half-mockingly, | 
deringly, with a pair of big blue 
pretty! I half began to think 
explained it—yes ! Badger lay conce 
the house, and had given up all intentio 
leaving it his taste. Pres 
laus 


wisn 


eyes. 


very 


—showed 


ed she could tell me 


| funny—then said, 


‘*You’re a good physiognomist. I a 
disposed. In proof, see that I have not gon 
out since breakfast lest I might 
who called, to whom this would be of import- 
ance. 

At the word “this” put in my hand a 
card of Badger’s, with the following penciled 
;on its back : 

+ The 


miss somebody 


she 


y allow me but an instant to write unobserved, 
Ss. ¢ 


t the Tombs, the U. S. Ludlow 


What for? Could he be crazy? I looked 
{about to assure myself that we had not con- 
| founded the two asylums, and left Badger to 
| become insane instead of Foxglove. 

Then, too, the dreadful mystery might be 
a bold big- 
iwayman, who had been 


solved by supposing that Badger was 
| amist or a haughty h 
|all these years concealing the nefarious secret 
| from his bosom friends. But no! I could not 
think thus of Badger, who plays on an accorde- 
}on, and is all gentleness. 

‘*May I ask—if—may I ask a question?” 
said I. 

‘If it be one which 
swer.” 

‘*T desire no fairer judge than yourself. Re 
is my friend, indeed, 


I have a right to an- 


ply or not as you please : 
out of the house ?” 

‘‘Your friend tells the truth,” replied the 
young lady, with dignity. ‘‘The most likely 
place to find him, I have no dout t, to be one of 
those addresses which he gives.” 

*“‘Ishe in danger? May I ask this fu 

‘*T no more know than you, Sir, wl 
is.” 

*¢ But I don’t ask whe 
ger—is he in wamediate danger ! 

She laughed again with such bewitching 
ishness as she answered, ‘‘ No—she fancied not,” 


— 
ther ¢ 


1cre he 
e-—I ask is he in dan- 


rogu- 


| 
| 
| 


that I could not refrain from saying, as I bowed 
myself out of the hall-door, 

‘* Yes, he is! 
| The upshot of the matter was, that I finally 
| got signs of Badger at the U. S. Commissioner's. 
My worst fears for him were realized. He was 
a criminal charge 


he has seen you /” 


| ; . " 
| on trial for a capital charge 
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—a charge involving property and life. When 
I saw Badger in that pen I congratulated his 
parents on Badger’s being an orphan. They 
were better off. Oh, Badger! how could you? 

In this virtuoys frame of mind I obtained ad- 
mission to the bar by a request to speak with 
Badger’s lawyer, and presently obtained the fol- 
lowing history of that eminent criminal’s move- 
ments since we left him at the Orphan Asy- 
lum : 

As soon as the priest had closed the door he 
eyed Badger closely but kindly, and said, 

** A case of conscience, I suppose ?” 

** Exactly so,” said Badger, not yet having 
made up his mind how to apply as an Orphan, 
and snatching at an opportunity to put it on the 
highest moral ground. 

‘Walk into my parlor, Sir, if you please ; 
my sister and her daughter are sitting up late 
to finish things for our fair; they will entertain 
you a few moments while I walk up to my 
dormitory and robe. I will come down to the 
parlor, and you may rise whenever you wish to 
see me in private.” 

A moment more and Badger found himself 
in a brightly-lighted room, where a matronly 
lady and a young girl sat at work on pin-cush- 
ions, kettle-holders, dolls, afghans, and other 
articles which go to make up the paraphernalia 
ofa charitable festival. They bowed and smiled 
as the priest spoke his name from behind the 
door, and the priest went up stairs to exchange 
his deshalille for some more sacerdotal garments. 

Whatever Badger may have been when he 
came in to the Asylum, the sight of that girl 
completely sobered him. He thought she was 
the loveliest little creature he had ever seen. 
He felt as if he wouldn’t make a fool of himself 
before her for any sum you could mention. The 
longer he conversed the more he was charmed 
with her, and when the Reverend Superior pre- 
sented himself, Badger had resolved to act after 
a fashion which would enable him to see her 
again. 

**You are very happy in your family, Father,” 
said he, as they went up stairs. 

**Yes; I hope I shall be able to keep my sis- 
ter and her daughter with me, though they some- 
times pine to return to County Galway, where 
my brother-in-law died. Walk in here ;” said 
the priest, as he reached the landing and showed 
Badger into his bedroom. 

When the door was shut Badger made a clean 
breast of the entire lark, and told the Superior 
that when he saw the refinement of that parlor 
and those ladies, as well as the kindness and 
frank hospitality he had received at that un- 
usual hour, he had been recalled to a sense of 
honor, and could only take the course of a true 
gentleman, namely, to apologize for the trouble 
he had given. ‘*This,” said Badger, ‘‘is the 
case of conscience on which it relieves me to 
communicate with you.” 

At this Badger rose to go; but the priest, 
who seemed to be much taken with his frank- 
ness, and, as he said, saw him to be by nature a 
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perfect gentleman, insisted that he should test 
the hospitality of the Orphans still further }, 
considering the lateness of the hour and accept. 
ing a bed with him instead of going all the ies 
back to his lodgings. Badger could not lop, 
resist such an invitation—giving him, as it d L 
the hope of meeting the pretty girl at the breal 
fast-table. On consulting the ladies of 

household it was found that the only change 


necessary to be made for the accommodation of 
Badger consisted in the young lady giving he 
room up for the night and occupying that of | 
mother. 
completed, 
shown to his couch, was presently wandering 
through delightful dreams of the young face that 
suddenly had dawned on him like a destiny. 
He did not know exactly how long he had 


This arrangement being presently 


Sadger said good-night, and being 


been asleep, but subsequent circumstances |] 
him to think it was about three, when he dreamed 
that he was Macbeth, attending a spiritual circle 
and getting knocks from Duncan’s spirit on the 


self with throwing coal-scuttles down stairs ; 
and finally woke to the conviction which two 
fists and a club had been trying to substanti 
on the hall-door for the last two minutes. While 
lying still to debate whether he, a guest, ought 
to go to the door or not, he heard the venerable 
Father descend the stair and slide the b 
Thinking the house might have been discovered 
to be on fire, Badger arose, came to his own 
door and listened. 

There wag a low conversation between the 
priest and urly fellow who carried a heavy 
cane in his hand. Seeing that there was no im- 
mediate cause for alarm, Badger lay down agai 
leaving his door ajar. ] 
man grew louder, and presently the door of the 
ladies’ room opened and a voice came from the 
upper hall: 

*¢ Brother, what’s the matter ?” 

‘*Nothing serious, my child,” answered the 
priest, looking up over the balusters. ‘Only a 
gentleman from the Government, who has come 
to arrest Fenian leaders whom he has been in- 
formed lie secreted in our house. I think he 
must have mistaken the house.” 

‘* Hisn’t this ere the Horphan’s Ome?” 

“56 ie,” 

**Then there hain’t no mistake. Hive ad 
hinformation that Ed Centre Toole and General 
O’Googhan—both on ’em ’aving participated in 
the hinvasion of Er Majesty's Provinces—are 
now concealed ’ereabouts. They're not natural- 
ized citizens, but traitors to their hown horigi- 
nal government. They may come hunder th 
Hextradition Treaty —then they'll be ‘ung; 
hany way ’ere’s a warrant for ’em, and they've 
got to go afore the Commissioner.” 

‘*But, my dear Sir, I assure you there's no 
such person in this house!” 

‘* Seein’s believin’—I'll take a look.” 

Accompanied by his posse, the naturalized 
citizen who was not a traitor to his horiginal 
government, but managed to do a good little 


1, 
The voice of the burly 
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turn for Britain while he discharged his duties 
to America as an under-sheriff, followed the 
worthy father all over the house; opening bu- 
reau drawers which could only have contained 
the object of his search upon the assumption 
that a Fenian was something which folded up 
like a napkin or slid together like a spy-glass, 
and filling the house with a wail of closet hinges 
that had not been oiled or opened for a month. 
He even insisted on visiting the children’s dor- 
mitory, where he poked a lantern under each 
separate cot, causing in some highly imaginate 
orphans who woke up an impression that their 
cruel step-mother, the world, had got tired of 
supporting them and had sent a man to burn 
them up in their nests like field-mice. 

The dormitory gave on the same landing as 
Badger’s room. The priest, head catch-poll, 
and party came out from searching it close by 
Badger’s door. As they passed it the fellow 
said he thought he'd look in there. ¥ 

‘That's a lady’s room—my niece’s room! 
Respect common decency!” said the Father Su- 
perior, quite oblivious for the moment of the 
change which had installed Badger there. 

“Poh! Let the lady get in bed and cover 
‘erself hup! Can I come in, mum?” 

He knocked and waited a minute—then, get- 
ting no answer, pushed through the door and 
approached the bed. What answer could Bad- 
ger give? The unhappy man cowered under 
he bed-clothes, but enough of him stuck out to 
warrant the deep sigh of satisfaction with which 
the officer said : 

‘Well, boys, we’ve got ’im. Father Doch- 
erty, you come of an ‘airy family. Your niece 
’as a pair o’ whiskers I wouldn’t mind wearin’ 
myself.” 

“Saints preserve us!” exclaimed the Supe- 
rior, stepping forward, ‘‘Mr. Badger! I had 
forgotten about him entirely. Why, my man, 
that’s only a gentleman who stopped in to pass 
the night with me—he’s an American—born in 
this country—does business down town—” 

‘Then it’s the most convenient thing ig the 
world, for ’'m on my way down town myself, 
and he can go along and sleep close to his busi- 
ness. Jump up, Toole!” 

** But I tell you his name is Badger !” 

“That's entirely true,” said Badger. 

‘Well, d’ye want to know my name? I’m 
Dog. - now, Badger, come out of your ’ole, 
if you don’t want to see these ’ere teeth, which 
I don’t like to use "em unnecessary.” 

Seeing the minion of despotism implacable, 
Badger arose and in a semi-somnambulistic state 
dressed himself. He had only time to write the 
words he left for me and wring his hospitable 
entertainer’s hand when he was hurried from 
the house. After passing the rest cf the night 
in Ludlow Street he turned up where I found 
him. 

When I arrived his lawyer had just started 
the question of his identity, and the prosecution 
not anticipating such an issue, had been com- 
pelled to send out for witnesses upon that point. 


After conversation with me, Badger’s lawyer 
called me upon the stand, and I had the pleas- 
ure of swearing that Mr. Badger was not the 
great Toole. I was then asked did I know 
Toole, and upon my replying that I did not, I 
was further asked how I could have the effront- 

ry to say this was not Toole. This view of the 
ease seemed so bewildering that I hesitated for 
a moment whether it 
ing my eyes toward the prisOner, to refresh my 


might be Toole, but cast- 


mind on his identity, as it were, I was distinctly 
and sternly informed by the prosecution that I 
needn't look there, as they were perfectly aware 
of my secret understanding with the prisoner 
[ replied with warmth that both the prisoner 
and myself were gentlemen, which naturally 
led to a greater familiarity than the cross-ex- 
amining lawyer could ever hope for with that 
class. 

“*T appeal to the Court,” said the Counsel, 
**for protection against this most violent and 
st to his Honor the 
Commissioner, whether, as we know nothing of 


perjured witness, and sugg 


his antecedents, he may not be O’Googhan, who, 
though still thought at large, has the matchless 
effrontery to appear for his accompli 
this place of justice ™ 
As he sternly looked me through I be 

fecling as if I might by mistake have secreted 
O'Googhan somewhere on my person, and moved 
uneasily from leg to leg as if I would shake him 


e’s aid in 


down into my boots—a certain indication of 
guilt which did not escape the prosecution. I 
began to feel uncertain as to how far I had com- 
mitted myself, and being, thank Heaven! but 
slightly acquainted with the inside of courts, 
was not sure whether circumstantial evidence 
could be so construed as to have me hanged 
immediately. While the cold drops stood on 
my forehead several eminent dry-goodsmen, for 
whom Badger had previously sent to Park Place, 
entered the court, nodded and smiled at the 
prisoner, and were triumphantly placed on the 
stand to corroborate me. 

“The case has not a leg to stand on, Mr. 
Mincer,” said the Commissioner to the Prose- 
cution. 
named in the 
fore be discharged.” 

““T think we might hold him as a witness, 
Mr. Commissioner.” 

‘*T think not, Mr. Mincer.” 

** Will you please to note an exception ?” 

**T will, Sir.” 

Badger and his frjends were by this time half- 
way to the door. 

**T would move, Mr. Commissioner, that the 
witness be bound in sureties to reappear if fur- 
ther needed.” 

‘‘T think I have no show to grant the mo- 
tion,” said the Commissioner, urbanely. 

Badger and his friends had by this time 
reached the door, and, going out, received from 
the Prosecuting Counsel a backward look of 
longing which seemed to indicate a belief that 


‘*This prisoner is evidently not the 


man varrant, and must there- 


given him time he could have found 


if we'd only g 
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clausum fregit, or somewhere. 
IV. 

Separating from his mercantile friends an 
his lawyer at the Broadway gate of the Park, 
Badger joined arms with me, and exchanging 
recitals as we went, we set out together on an 
expedition to ascertain the fate of Foxglove. 

On reaching the Asylum, and sending in our 
cards to the Doctor as friends of Mr. Foxglove, 
we were told that Mr. Foxglove and his keeper 
were at present having an interview with an- 
other friend in the Doctor’s presence, but that 
if we would be very qui€t we might walk up. A 
dreadful sense of awe choked me as I ascended 
the stairs, and I could hear Badger’s knee-pans 
smite together asa sort of echo to the ugly noise 
which the key made in the lock when we were 
admitted to the Lunatics’ main hall. We passed 
several doddering old men, and the usual happy 
man who considers himself ‘* the Boss of the Uni- 
verse,” and were finally led by the attendant 
into a side-chamber where—there stood Phibbs! 
Badger and I both shook our fists at him at onee. 

** Don’t excite the lunatic!” said the Doctor, 
monitorially ; and, upon coming fully into the 
darkened room, I saw that distinguished orna- 
ment of the Insane Profession, Dinkie, seated 
on a sofa at the side of poor Foxglove. Phibbs 
stood near the sofa, and accosted us: 

**T seem to have kept just behind you all the 
morning till now—” 

‘*And decidedly the safest position for you 
too!’ said I, once more involuntarily making 
up a fist. 

** Gentlemen, think of the lunatic !” said the 
Doctor, sternly. 

** Well, Foxglove, old fellow, how do you feel 
to-day ?” said I, offering mytsual morning hand. 
Badger also extended his own. 

He looked at us piercingly as if he would read 
us through, then turned to the accomplished 
Dinkie, and said: 

‘*My dear, are these the parties that called 
the other day—on that little matter, you know 
—about collecting the water-rates on our prop- 
erty inthemoon? Yes. Theyare. The late 
John Jacob Astor says so. Know then, rash 
young men, that I am Belisarius.” 

** Dear me, but that’s well done!” said Bad- 
ger, shivering. 

“Then twere well an ’twere done quickly. 
Asmodeus, I come. 3ut tell me; what shall I 
say to the Purple Prophet of the Parallax when 
he demands why on Oriental altars incense burns 
no more? The nine Muses are dead, and being 
in their nine graves, wit ye, are thus in the nine 
holes, and count no more honors. Save night- 
ingales’ tail-feathers, say I, you never can tell 
when a poet may dic. I’m the last poet that 
ever shall be. Yet a vassal like this Dinkie 
can refuse me buttered eggs—did it this morn- 
ing while she was sowing the earth with radiant 
pearl; in my embodied state I should have 


called it breakfast-time. Dinkie!” 
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something to hold us in habeas corpus, quare | *¢ My unhappy friend!” 
ote 


** You're an ass! 

‘You perceive his hopeless condition, gentle 
men !” said the Doctor, mournfully. “Ob. ce, 
tlemen, gentlemen, what a fearful resp nsibil an 
you take upon your souls when you trifle with 
human reason by exposing to such influences as 
these a sensitive organization over-persuaded in 
a moment of excitement! Look at this terrible 
result! Did you never hear of sympathetic in- 
sanity? Why, it’s as catching as small-pox!” 

Up to this moment neither Phibbs, Bad 
nor myself had realized the dreadful truth. As 
it flashed over us we all three sank down upon 
the nearest chairs, and with groans of dismay 
hid our faces in our hands. ? 

‘* Has he parents?” asked the Doctor. 

‘* He has an aunt, but no children,” said Bad. 
ger, absent-mindedly. 

“Second cousin to the King of Jerusalem, 
and grandmitther, on his wife’s side, to the Bish- 
op of Bungo. Ho! my chariot, menial! Th 
soup is cooling on the tables of the north star 
haste or I shall be late for the fish; and 
moon has asked me to go a block out of my\ 
with a pair of slippers for her nephew in Arcti 
rus.” 

‘‘ Oh, this is terrible!” 
fully. 

‘Tt is indeed,” said Dr. Dinkie. ‘* What are 
you going to do about it? Have you consid- 
ered how to break the news to his wife ?” 

*¢He’s a bachelor,” said Phibbs. ‘‘ Could 
you keep him here? How long before he’ll be 
well?” 

**Ah, who can tell?” replied the Doctor, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘these sympathetic 
cases are often incurable.” 

Phibbs, as well he might, groaned again from 
the very bottom of his boots. 

The next moment and poor Foxglove was in 
a fearful paroxysm. His keeper had discovered 
him trying to kill himself by swallowing vest- 
buttons, l 


spoke Phibbs, remorse- 


When detected he was furious, and 
mad@a rush at us all, with his eyes glaring 
vengeance. 

When he was 
sumed : 

‘* Whether this victim of your heedlessness 
and sin shall ever be restored to 
doesn’t affect the question whether you have 
committed a serious crime. You hl 
ened a man out of his reason. I am mt sure 
but my duty to society requires that I should 
make a statement of the facts to the authorities, 
or at any rate through the newspapers.” 

“Oh, Doctor! for Heaven’s sake ananage it 
some way without that!” was the gist of our 
universal exclamation. 

‘*I'd prefer,” added Phibbs, ‘‘if it could be 
arranged by our signing a bond or something of 
that sort, to be chargeable for him while he has 
to stay here.” 

‘* Hm,” said the Doctor. An idea seemed to 
strike him; he relapsed into meditation; then 
abruptly addressed me : 


secured again the Doctor re- 


reason 


his 
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‘*Do you give to benevolent objects?” 

«¢ Sometimes,” said I, in‘surprise. 

‘‘ Did you ever give to an Insane Asylum ?” 

“No, -I can’t say that I ever did.” 

‘Or you?” (addressing Badger). ‘Or you?” 
(to Phibbs). 

Both answered no. 

“Then,” replied Dr. Dinkie, ‘it’s high time 
for you to stop neglecting one of the greatest 
charities of the nineteenth century. I might 
insist on your depositing with me funds suffi- 
cient to carry your unhappy friend through the 
entire year; but I will let you off upon your 
paying one quarter in advance—two hundred 
dollars. Here’s the Subscription-Book. Say 
‘We herewith give to Dr. Dinkie’s Institute 
the sum set opposite our names.’ This form 


secures privacy: your unhappy victim's name | 


does not appear.” 

The writing done, Phibbs said, ‘‘ Shall we 
pay it now ?” 

“Tf you have it with you; our terms are 
strictly in advance.” 

We managed to make out the two hundred 
dollars between our several pocket-books, and 
promising the Doctor to call again that evening 
with an express-wagon containing trunks from 
his lodgings, shook hands with poor Foxglove, 


who called us Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- | 


nego; and asked us, if convenient, to carry his 
compliments to Genghis Khan. 

** Now,” said the Doctor, ‘‘let us leave the 
lunatic to sleep. 
head and avoid exciting topics, Michael. I beg, 
gentlemen, that you will accompany me to my 
parlor. Lunch waits there. You have had a 


fatiguing night and morning; a little refresh- | 
Come in, and for a! 


ment will do you good. 
while at least forget the harrowing scene for 
which you have been responsible. The cold 
chicken is over there, and here are the ham 
sandwiches.” 

None of us having yet had any breakfast to 


speak of, we could not but acquiesce in the cor- | 


rectness of the Doctor’s prescription, though our 
minds were too burdened to let us eat much. 
We spent ten minutes at the table, and the 
Doctor then bowed us out with an expression 
of sympathy that went to our very hearts. 

We had not gone many paces when we felt a 
series of familiar slaps on the back, and, turning, 
beheld Foxglove ‘‘in the fashion as he lived!” 

‘Heavens! the unhappy man has escaped !” 
cried Phibbs. 

‘*Not unhappy, by any means,” said Fox- 
glove. “I’m a little ahead of you, I reckon! 
Chaff me about my dramatic talents again, will 
you? ‘Three men as well fooled as I ever saw 
in my life! In the plot as Dinkie was, he could 
hardly help laughing. He may laugh! He’s 
got the best joke of the season, and two hundred 
dollars for his Asylum! 
people now, Phibbs ?” 

It was one of those moments when silence 


alone is eloquent—when we find we have gone | 


very cheap. Phibbs recovered from the intensi- 
Vor. XXXIII.—No. 196.—K k 


Keep wet cloths around his 


How d’ye like selling | 


ty of the situation with a prolonged whistle, and 
this being interpreted by a stage-driver as the 
signal to halt, Phibbs mechanically stepped into 
the vehicle and was borne down town. He said 


| nothing—but there was really nothing to say. 
) ) 


V. 

Badger is the only one of us who has ever 
forgiven Phibbs. His spirit toward Phibbs, 
considering all things, is quite Christian; but 
that I ascribe to the fact that he spends several 
evenirgs a week under the hallowed influence 
of the Orphan Asylum, Father Docherty’s sister 
and niece having done him so much spiritual 
good that one of the ladies at least feels it her 
duty not to go back to Galway. 


A MAY-BASKET. 


ULIA MAYO, at the opera that night, with 
|@% Tom Ridley at her right hand, was in a state 
| of supreme satisfaction; or what that queer, 
| quizzical brother of hers would term, ‘in high 

feather.” The reason for this exaltation of feel- 

ing does not appear self-evident at first, for there 
are a hundred better-looking men about than 

Tom Ridley. A hundred better looking, and 

of finer fashion; and every body who knows 
| Miss Mayo knows she values these things. But 
| there are other things Julia Mayo values. 
| Tom Ridley is new; he is just returned from 
| a five years’ residence abroad, where, in a certain 
science, he has earned a modest reputation ; 
made a name of which men speak respectfully. 
He has earned a fortune too, more than modest 
people say; but of this Tom himself will say 
nothing. 

Is it not self-evident now, why a bright and 
clever girl like Julia Mayo should be in ‘high 
feather” with such attendance? 

Two or three of her own sex have not scru- 
| pled to hint that Julia was ‘setting her cap” at 

Mr. Ridley since his return. 

It would not be strange, I am sure, if she did, 
nor strange if Mr. Ridley was caught by the cap ; 
for it is a very pretty one—a most bewildering 
crown of lace and velvet and flowers ; what Julia 
calls ‘a love of a bonnet.” And beneath it is 

| a@ very pretty face—a face full of freshness and 
brightness in tint and texture, and animated 
| with sense and spirit. Perhaps not the “‘ spirit” 

Browning meant when he described Evelyn 
| Hope as 
** Made of spirit, fire, and dew." 

Butthen the Evelyn Hopesare the seldom flowers, 
| which rarely grow in the world’s hot-beds; and 
| Julia Mayo is a slip of the world’s own setting. 

But while we are talking about her, she is talk- 
ing to Tom Ridley; and the lace and flowers 
atop that pretty, fluffy mass of crimped hair 
quiver and quake with her graceful motion, and 
in the midst of her talk she drops a little smil- 
|ing nod of recognition, now here, now there. 
| And at one of these Tom asks : 

‘Who was that lady to whom you bowed 
| just now ?” 


| 
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** Which lady ?” 

‘« That one across the house there, in black.” 

**Oh! don’t you know? I thought her an 
old acquaintance of yours. 
Dearing.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

The tone of Tom’s voice was that of energetic 
surprise. 

** Well, I suppose she jas changed. She was 
quite pretty when you went away, I believe; 
though I wasn’t out myself then, and don’t re- 
member much about it.” And Julia thought, 
with a little natural complacency, of her two | 
years’ advantage in youth and freshness. 

‘*Yes, she was called beautiful, and she could 
not have been more than eighteen then. But 
I should not have known her now for the same | 
person, though I was conscious all the time of | 
something familiar—a resemblance I thought to | 
somebody. Bless my soul, how singular this 
matter of change is! Here are you, now, Miss | 
Julia, brighter than you were at sixteen.” 

Julia bloomed brighter than ever with smiles 
and blushes at this, and Tom Ridley thought to 
himself, ‘* How very pretty she is!’’ But pretty 
as she was he couldn't keep his eyes from wan- 
dering across the house to Anna Dearing’s | 
changed face. He remembered her as fresh as 
a June rose—all sparkle and joyousness and | 
blooin. And here in place of the round con- | 
tour was an irregular though most delicate out- 
line, and not a trace of the bright color. Out) 
of the eyes, too, had gone the gay sparkle, and 
left instead a sad inscrutable look, which fitted 
well with the proud, down-dropping lips. What | 
had come to the girl, or what had gone from 
her? He might have put something like these 
questions to his companion perhaps, but looking 
at her and catching the contrast of her serene | 
unlined face, he seemed to change his purpose ; | 
and in a,moment more the curtain rose, and a | 
famous voice was hushing all other voices in its 
waves of melody. But Tom Ridley, as Dick | 
Mayo rather inelegantly but tersely expressed | 
it, wasn’t one of those who ‘‘stand on their | 
heads about the opera ;” consequently he had | 
other thoughts and interests running through 
his brain at this moment than those connected 
with Norma. And as he was always a great | 
fellow to harp on one string, he kept at that | 
vexed and unanswered question—the singular 
change in bright and blithe Anna Dearing. It 
was simply at this time a matter of curiosity 
with Tom Ridley, for he had never been special- 
ly interested in the young lady, though she had 
been a toast and a paragon with his classmates | 
five years ago. And the chance was, if he had | 
come back and found her the same bright and 
blithe Anna Dearing he wouldn’t have bestowed 
a thought upon her. But Tom Ridley had a 
curious analytic vein running through his com- 
position, and it made him a student of human 
nature. And when once he had got a clew toa 
character which promised mystery or depth worth 
searching for, he could not let it go. So there 
he sat hammering away at his speculations, 





Why it’s Anna 
| 


| vestments. 


| Ridley’s. 


| while the tide of song drifted by him almost un. 
heeded. But at last the curtain drops upon 
the final act, the famous voice has finished its 
singing for that night, and there is a general 
| “Flashing of jewels and flutter of laces,” 
| a murmur of dilettante criticism, a shawling and 
cloaking and hooding; a few fond * gooq- 
| nights; a great many sentimental and coquet- 
tish ones; and the opera is over. Home oes 
the fair Julia to put her ‘‘ bronze brown hair” 
into crimping-irons, which will emerge on the 
next morning a soft and fluffy mass, than which 
nothing is more fascinating to the beholder, nor 
more ruinous in the process to the growth of the 
bronze brown hair. 

And home, or rather hotel-ward, goes Mr. 
Ridley, to drop his speculations in a sound sleep, 
and to quite forget them for the next few weeks 
in a nearer interest of stocks and bonds and in- 

But nothing is ever quite forgotten, 
quite dropped out of the way in any human 
mind, I take it; least of all such a mind as Tom 
The link is taken up whenever the 
subject returns, and it will be sure to return 
sooner or later. It returned to him one morn- 
ing oddly enough or naturally enough perhaps, 
since there is manifest destiny in all things, 
when he was in the presence of Miss Mayo. He 
had become—partly from a business connection 
with her father, and partly from a cordial dis- 
covery of a kind of relationship, a far off inter- 
marriage between the Ridleys and Mayos—an 
everyday visitor. He had no nearer kin in the 
city, and it was a pleasant thing to have a home- 
feeling any where, which he certainly did where 
good Mrs. Mayo reigned, and where so pretty a 
girl as Julia Mayo persisted in calling him 
‘‘cousin.” So it was at the lunch-table there 
that the subject of his opera speculations came 
up again. 

It was Julia herself who brought it up. 

‘*“Mamma,” she said, ‘‘I went to see Anna 
Dearing this morning.” 

Mrs. Mayo was all kind, motherly interest at 
once, and wanted to know all about it, for she 
was ‘‘so sorry for the Dearings.” 

‘Sorry, why ?” spoke up Ridley. 

**Oh, didn’t youknow? Why, they are quite 
poor, and live, nobody can tell how, in a sort 
of hand-to-mouth fashion, I suspect,” answered 
Mrs. Mayo. 

‘No, I didn’t know. 


” 


But where’s Mr. Dear- 
ing 
“Dead. He died insolvent. It must have 
been a great blow to them every way, for they 
don’t seem to have any relatives to take an in- 
terest in them and look out for them.” 

‘“‘But Anna's a trump though!” broke out 
Dick Mayo, in his sudden, unlooked-for way. 
‘*She cuts her cloth according to the pattern 
she has, and it’s a mighty small pattern we all 
know, and contrives by hook or by crook to live 
like a lady and act like the happiest of ‘em. 
You hear stories of her screwing and pinching, 
of her doing law-copying when she can get it, 
and the Lord knows what other handiwork ; but 
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you never hear any complaint from her. She 
never tells you any of these stories, If she 
came in here now she would be the life and the 
soul of us; not one of your giggling frothy sort 
to follow the lead of any of our small-talk, but | 
a generous and genial creature, whom all the 
snubs ail fortune can’t bring down. I say she’ s| 
a trump!” And with a hearty, almost defiant | 
ring in these last words of his, ‘Dick concluded. | 
Julia laughed a little lady-like laugh at Dick’s 
impetuosity, with a little secret annoyance at 
what she termed Dick’s rough manner. And} 
then she said, in her serene way, 

“JT pity Anna.” 

Dick’s manner did not improve at this. It 
certainly was rather rough as he retorted: 

“Pity her! Why don’t you do something | 
besides pity? That’s the way with you women. | 
You have plenty of words, but few deeds. Do 
you think a man would see a good fellow down 
and not try to help him up?” 

‘“‘ For mercy’s sake, Dick, do you want me to 
offer alms to Anna Dearing as though she were 
a beggar?” 

Down Dick’s throat there gurgled a “deep, 
disgusted laugh as he drank his ale. 

“Give her alms! Id like to see you try it, | 
that’sall! But, Ju, there are other ways men can 
help each other than by giving alms to a friend.” | 

Suddenly Julia woke up out of her serenity. 

“Dick!” she exclaimed, with a sharpness in 
her voice that showed temper, ‘‘ why don’t you | 
give yourself to this wonderful friend, you seem 
to admire her sufficiently. That would be the 
best help in your power, doubtless.” 

There was a curious gleam and flash over 
Dick’s face, and then he answered in his quiet- | 
est tone: | 

‘‘T thought so too, but it seems I was mis- 
taken, for she wouldn’t take such help of me.” | 

There he sat, the splendid, audacious fellow, 
cool and unflushed after this extraordinary con- | 
fession, looking quite as if he had said the most | 
ordinary thing. For his hearers but one be- 
lieved that this was other than Dick’s oddity. 
Julia gave a little start of surprise at first, and 
Mrs. Mayo reflected it, and wondered Dick would 
make such speeches. But Tom Ridley, grave 
and thoughtful Tom Ridley, believed in it. 
There was something in his own nature which | 
throbbed responsive to the splendor of this au- | 
dacity. Something more akin to the bluff and | 
hearty manhood with its vein of deep, rich sen-| 
timent than this mother and sister would have | 
appreciated; for though of the same blood, they 
had no deep acquaintance with Dick Mayo. 
He lived so far below the surface they could not 
reach him. 

And so, as is often the case when persons so 
wide apart are thrown together, it happened fre- 
quently that a grand confession or a splendid 
truth was only ‘‘ one of Dick’s odd speeches.” 

And now as he sat there idle and easy, quaff- 
ing great draughts of ale, and otherwise com- 
porting himself in a very unsentimental fashion, 





he had certainly none of the signs of a rejected 


suitor. But Tom Ridley, who could under- 
stand how easy a thing it was for this grand fel- 
low to dare to make any protest or tell any 
truth, could understand as well how little he 
would express his feeling or condition by ordi- 
nary signs. 

And while Tom i is speculating upon this Julia 
is “running on” in her accustomed vivacious 
| manner. How very tame and commonplace it 
| all seemed after this deeper vein he had struck. 
So very tame and commonplace that he was fain 
to make his adieu as soon as possible. And 
going down the street he kept thinking of that 
splendid, audacious fellow and Anna Dearing. 
So this was a woman who might say: 

‘**Tf Shakspeare loved me, and I did not 
love him, how could I marry him ?’” 

You may be sure it was not long after this 
that he found his way to ‘‘ this woman's” home. 
He did not ask Miss Julia to go with him—his 
instincts were truer than that, nor did he men- 
tion his purpose to that ‘‘ splendid fellow ;” for 
this he was too delicate; but quite alone one 
evening he rang the bell at a little old-fashioned 
house in an old-fashioned street. And Anna 
Dearing herself answered the bell. 

He thought with a sharp pang of pain—how 
could he help it ?—of the night he had bidden 
her good-by five years before, for then she stood 
smiling by her father’s side. What a contrast 
—that wide, bright house, and this dark and 
narrow one, where pinching poverty was the 
only guest! No wonder that her face had lost 
its bloom and brightness, and her eyes had got 
that steadfast look of inscrutable sorrow, fight- 
ing single-handed with such a guest. But when 
he went into that small sitting-room, where a 
little fire burned brightly in the grate, and Mrs. 
Dearing welcomed him with the warmth of an 
old friend, and where, sitting opposite to him, 
Anna talked with that gracious genial interest 
of which Dick Mayo had so valiantly spoken, 
he could see no sign of the struggle of her life. 
She was bright and blithe again ; but it was the 
| brightness of a brave, tried spirit, the blithe- 
ness of a strong soul, which had the courage to 
turn its back upon the shadow and face the sun- 
light at every opportunity. And here was her 
opportunity. Here was an old acquaintance, 
come back out of five years with his life stamp- 
| ed—a man who had made his mark ; and with 
her warm sense of appreciation, Anna Dearing 
was ready to lay down her load and enjoy her 
little hour with him. How fresh her intellect 
was, how clear and true her thought, how 
healthy her impressions! And how was it she 
could have kept herself so free from bitterness 
through the straits she had passed? That was 
amarvel. ‘Bright and blithe Anna Dearing,” 
he thought over and again, as he sat in her 
presence, and yet when he left her he remem- 
bered that there was scarcely a trace of the gay 
brightness that had once made her a belle. 
This was something deeper than gayety, and 
more fascinating to Tom Ridley than any thing 
foregone. It was a fascination that did not 
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diminish as the acquaintance between them | 


ripened, as evening after evening he sat in the 
little parlor and listened to her voice. It did | 
not diminish, but rather increased, until this | 
cool, grave fellow was thoroughly captive. But 
there was something inscrutable in Anna Dear- 
ing—he had caught the glimpse of it in her 
eyes when he had first seen her at the opera: 
something inscrutable, which he had not yet 
fathomed. Candid, and cordial, and sympathet- 
ic, and full of a certain kind of frankness, yet 
he looked vainly for her to bestow any confi- 
dence upon him—to trust him with any of the 
personal undercurrent of her life. She was 
ready always with whatever of wit or humor 
there was at her command—ready, too, with 
any matter of general interest. She showed 
him all her brightness, in short, but never her 
shadow. And in the mean time he saw the 
contour of her face grow sharper, and that in- 
scrutable look of suffering deepen in her eyes. 
If she would not trust him as a friend, how 
could he expect she would receive him as a 
lover? This was the daily argument he held 
with himself. If he could have received the 
smallest token of such trust from her, in any 
response to his cordial effort to strike beneath 
the surface, he would have spoken out all there 
was in his heart. And so in this perplexity 
the winter drifted by, and his hope drifted with 
it. As March came coldly in, blowing its 


great gales up and down the streets, it seemed 
to him that the look of patient pride and pain 
deepened in the face whose every change he 


now watched so eagerly. And one night, for 
the first time, he noticed an appearance of ab- 
straction about “ bright and blithe Anna Dear- 
ing.” Listening to him once or twice, he saw 
her eyes wander from him, as if some perplexed 
thought was holding her in bondage from which 
she could not escape. He longed to break down 
the barrier of silence and entreat her to confide 
in him—to let him comfort her in some way. 
But, sweet as she was, that singular reserve 
she kept was insurmountable. So strongly im- 
pressed was he that there was some crisis at 
hand that he followed up this visit by another, 
and still another, in quick succession. In this 
time the look of worry had increased upon her 
face. There was a tense and quivering nerve 
of pain throbbing somewhere. He went again 
on the fourth evening, determined to force 
through this hoar-frost of pride, and ask her to 
put trust in him as a friend—to let him do her 
such service as a man might. Fortune favor- 
ed him. She was alone, and unwillingly he 
touched upon a string that vibrated to an old 
tender memory, and so startled her into a cer- 
tain self-betrayal. They were speaking of mutu- 
al friends—classmates of his in those other days. 

**Do you remember, or did you know,” he 
said, ‘that Carlton and Moore and Haswell 
gave you King Henry’s pretty love-title, ‘ Dear- 
ling ;’ partly for your name, and because it sug- 
gested a suitability to you?” 

Her face flushed all over. 





** Did I know it?” she cried. “‘Oh, Mr Rig. 
ley, it was my father’s pet name for me—‘ My 
Dearling!’” Tears were in her eyes, but she 
would not let them fall, and there was such pas. 
sionate pathos in the sudden fervor of her voice 
that her listener thrilled with sympathy. Out 
of this mood he leaned forward, and, taking her 
hand in his, said earnestly, ‘‘ Miss Dearing, | 
came here to-night to entreat you to tell me 
what it is that troubles you—at least to ask you 
to allow me the privilege of a friend to serve you 
in any way a man might.” There was such 
grave authority, as it were, in his tone and man- 
ner, that it could not but be impressive ; but how 
would she take it? Would it avail? he inly 
queried, in the breathing-space that ensued, — 

For a moment there was visible indecision, 
and then, quite in her ordinary way and voice, 
but with a gathering color on her cheek, she 
made answer ; 

‘You are very kind to take such an interest, 
Mr. Ridley, and I thank you for your desire to 
serve me, but there is nothing you can do; and 
I am Sorry my vexation has been so apparent as 
to trouble you; but since it has, I will tell you 
the cause of it, for Iam afraid you may have 
overrated it. It is only that we are obliged to 
change our home—to give up this house; and 
for several reasons this is perplexing and annoy. 
ing. Not that it is dear to us by any past asso- 
ciation, or very pleasant in itself; but it be- 
longed to my father’s landed property, and we 
thought we might, or at least we hoped to keep 
it; but circumstances over which we have no 
control render it necessary to give it up.” 

Quite naturally and calmly, as she had begun, 
she ended, with only that one sign of unusual 
emotion —the spot of flame upon her check; 
but it was impossible to pursue the subject for 
the present; he felt that at once, and was wise 
enough to refrain from any further words. But 
it was something to have won eyen this partial 
confidence from her. He would wait, and bide 
his time to act. In the mean while, from what 
she had told, he understood what she had left 
untold. ‘‘And we thought we might, or at 
least we hoped to keep it.” These words at 
once revealed to him the whole dilemma. The 
‘* circumstances” were nothing less than the in- 
evitable canker of mortgage. They had hoped 
to avoid this, or they had striven to redeem it 
perhaps, and had been unsuccessful. What a 
story it told!—a story of constant endeavor, of 
growing anxiety, of hope against hope, and now, 
the bitter end, of failure. And with an en- 
durance and simplicity that seemed almost ironic, 
she had said—‘* It is only that we are obliged to 
change our home.” 

Only obliged to change a home! Only 
obliged to submit to the worst of privations and 
loss! Only obliged to drift farther out upon 
poverty’s cold tide, and lose hold of the last spar 
of comfort! 

With these thoughts and conclusions flashing 
through his mind, he sits there quite coolly, ex- 
changing words with her upon indifferent topics, 
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while heart and soul are throbbing with but one 


purpose. Ah! if with a word he could gather 
her to his breast and shield her from all this, 
how quickly he would speak! But she had re- 
jected such a man as Dick Mayo—that “ grand 
fellow,” who always seemed to him to have some 
of the best attributes of a hero. She had re- 
jected that great heart, and the help of that | 
manly life, because she was one of the women | 
who could say, ‘* ‘If Shakspeare loved me, and | 
I did not love him, how could I marry him?’” 
How then could he hope that he might meet a 
different fate? For she had given no sign. | 
And if he risked his fate, and met denial, he | 
knew that all chance of serving her as a friend 

would be lost. So this man, who compared him- | 
self humbly with another man, set himself faith- | 
fully to the most unselfish service of friendship, | 
without expectation or hope of reward in any 
way. 

Only once again that evening did he touch 
upon the subject she had so calmly dismissed. | 
And then he turned as he stood in the doorway 
and asked: ‘* When do you leave here?” It 
was an abrupt question, abruptly put, and un- 
like his thoughtful way; but it had the effect 
of bringing him a direct and unpremeditated | 
answer, which was just what he wanted. They | 
would not leave until the last of May, she told | 
him. The last of May! It was now the last 
of March—two months to find some method by 
which to serve her need. And any one who) 
could have seen that firm, fixed face of decision, 
would have felt sure that he would not fail in 
accomplishing his undertaking. 

It is superfluous to relate the detail of his pa- 
tient persistence, and the steps he took to follow | 
out his thought and purpose. It was a simple 
and direct purpose :—first, to discover, through 
careful and discreet inquiry, the amount of this 
unfortunate mortgage; then to make use of the 
discovery. And here lay his greatest perplexi- 
ty. Gifted with business tact and worldly sa- | 
gacity he had no doubt of carrying the first 
point; but with the last he had to deal with an 
exaggeration of pride and reserve which would | 
make it impossible for him to deal openly and | 
directly. There was nothing left, then, but 
stratagem ; for to serve her in her need, though 
it were against her will, he was determined. 


Perhaps there were few persons to whom this | 
alternative could have been more distasteful | 


than to Tom Ridley, for he was singularly open 
and straightforward in his actions, though 
guarded always, of course, by a manly discre- 
tion. He had, too, little or nothing dramatic 
about his mind, which made it still more diffi- 
cult for him to adopt any course that required 
concealment or finesse, however graceful and 
captivating might be the form, or how worthy 
and needful the cause itself. So it was that 
long after his discovery of the primal fact he 
sought, for days and days he waited and waited 
for some inspiration to dawn upon him in rela- 
tion to his further action. All manner of cu- 
rious and impossible plans would, one after an- 


other, start up, to be dismissed in derision. He 
so heartily hated clap-trap, and every thing that 


| approached the sensational, that it would be a 


difficult matter for him to fix upon any thing. 
‘** And here is all this delay and dilemma,” 
he exclaimed, in a kind of impatient indigna- 
tion, on one of these days of perplexity, ‘for a 
paltry five hundred dollars! Once a man could 
receive an estate from a friend, and be not over- 
burdened or humiliated by the gift, but in these 
later times we have fallen upon a kind of a mean 


| suspicion and a low estimate of friendship. But 


it shall go hard with me but I will find a way to 
overrule this state of things, in the present in- 
stance, at any rate!” 

And he did find a way. 

It flashed upon him in a very odd manner, 
and at a very odd time and place—for it was at 
the Mayos. He had dropped in to lunch—as, 


| somehow, he had lately got out of the habit of 


doing—and Miss Julia was pouring tea for him, 
and chatting away in her brightest manner, and 
looking her very prettiest ; and Mrs. Mayo was 
full of cordial inquiries of where Mr. Ridley had 
been all this while; and Dick, that splendid 


| fellow, was in his best and most brilliant vein, 


sending forth from behind that great mustache 


| startling suggestion and witty sally—when a 


small fac-simile of Dick, a younger member of 
the family, whom every body supposed was at 
school by this hour, came bursting into the 
room, as boys of twelve are apt to do, and in- 
sisted upon a private conversation with his elder 
brother. Whereupon Dick, after listening to a 
whispered word or two, rose with a good-natured 
laugh and went out with him. He was gone but 
a few moments—about long enough for Julia 
to remark, in her slightly annoyed tone, that 


| **Dick always spoiled Harry,” and for Mrs. 


Mayo to offer a little mild defense; and then 


|the door opened, and he appeared again with 


the good-natured laugh yet lingering on his lips. 

**Dick, you spoil Harry indulging him in 
plunging into a room, pell-mell, like that!” said 
Julia, reprovingly. 

“Dol? Well, never mind now,” Dick an- 
swered, with that careless air of indifference 
which was more trying to Julia than his rough- 
ness. ‘* Never mind that now; but look here! 

| Isn’t this pretty well, Ridley, for a twelve-year- 
old 2?” and he held out, between his thumb and 
finger, a little fluttering object which to Ridley 
was an utter mystery. 

‘* What is it?” he asked. 

“What is it? Why, man, have you entire- 
| ly forgotten the time when you were a young- 
|ster? What is it!” 

“Tt’s a May-basket, Mr. Ridley, don’t you 

see?” and Julia leaned forward as she spoke 
/and transferred it from Dick’s thumb and fin- 
| ger to the shining silver door-knob. And then 
| she said, laughing: ‘‘ Not so exclusively a juve- 
nile matter either, as Dick would have you 'sup- 
| pose, Mr. Ridley” —Julia had taken a little state 
| upon herself of late, and dropped the title of 
| cousin” —“ for last May-day this was left at 
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my door, filled with the loveliest flowers.” And 
Julia lifted up from a little buhl table the quaint- 
est conceit of a basket—a costly trifle of frosted 
silver and mother-of-pearl. 


“ And last May-day J hung a May-basket at | 


somebody’s door, and much good came of it,” 
confessed Dick, suddenly, in that reckless, half- 
jocose way of his. And at once Tom Ridley 
felt all that he meant, and knew the door had 
been Anna Dearing’s; but while a thought of 
kindly sympathy went through his mind for this 
good fellow, another, and far more absorbing and 
exciting thought, was flashing through his mind. 
This was his ** way”—the way that he had been 
looking for all these weeks. For what could be 
a prettier stratagem than this; to leave at Anna 
Dearing’s door some charming little toy of a 
May-basket, like the one he had just seen, of 
silver and mother-of-pearl ? And what if be- 


neath the burden of flowers there should lie an- | 


other offering? It was what many a friend 
might do—certainly the simplest thing in the 
world—a festival-gift or remembrance, no more; 
and she could scarcely reject that. 
thus, he scarcely heard Dick tell his story of 
Master Harry’s little pink-and-white token, 
which that young gentleman had adjured him 


to ornament with certain arabesques and other | 


dainty picturing, in which Dick's hand was 


known to excel. No, Tom Ridley scarcely heard | 


this, nor Julia’s half gay and half vexed badin- 
age upon his abstraction. And when very short- 
ly he rose to go, he did not sce that Dick’s clear, 
keen eyes were upon him with a thoughtful ob- 
servation. Nor, perhaps, if he had seen it would 
he have cared, nor even have minded much per- 
haps, if he had known Dick's shrewd guess at a 
partial truth ; for it can not be denied that Dick 
Mayo had by those shrewd instincts of his come 
at this partial truth in his observation—that he 
had said to himself, ‘‘ Ridley has taken a hint 
from this May-basket talk ; he’s certainly going 
to follow my last year’s example. -I wonder—I 
wonder if it can be Anna Dearing ?” 

But little as Tom Ridley would have minded 
this knowledge on the part of such a manly fel- 
low as Dick Mayo, he did not even suspect or 
think of its possibility, because his mind was 
utterly absorbed in what he was to do. 

“ How stupid and disagreeable Tom Ridley 
has become!” Julia exclaimed, in a huff, as the 
door closed upon him. “He was really quite 
a charming person when he first came home!” 

** Ridley’s something better than charming,” 


Thinking | 


sneer upon her lip which was not steshatip’ te 
see. And while she idled away that balmy 
April afternoon, and speculated and pondered 
| with angry disdain upon the conquest she thought 
she had missed, Anna Dearing, little thinking 
| that she could be an object of envy or disdain. 
was hard at work over her daily tasks. And 
these daily tasks were no light matter. There 
were several pages of copying to do—she would 
have been glad if there had been more in their 
present need—a few finishing strokes to put to 
some little sketches in oil—small undertakings, 
yet full of great importance to her—and then a 
long walk, which might or might not prove suc- 
cessful in the end. This was enough to fill one 
| afternoon—to fill it with anxious thought, too, 
and weary, weary care! And when night came 
| she was very tired and very sore at heart, for 
success had failed her again, as it does seem to 
fail, ~gain and again, at the darkest points of 
| life sometimes. So she put the pretty unsold 
pictures aside, and tried to keep her courage up 
| by saying to herself that she should certainly 
have better luck next time; but this was sorry 
comfort, and did not help her much! It was 
the last day of the month—the last of April— 
'a soft and summerish night; so soft that she 
had sat down by the open window as she came 
in, to cool the fever of her weary brain. 
‘* What were they to do?” she wondered, 
| vaguely, as she sat there. In a few weeks they 
would be homeless—or, at least, with only sucha 
| chance home as her slender earnings could give. 
| Alas, it was very bitter! And as this bitter- 
| ness surged through her mind, the balmy breeze 
| blew by with an almost forgotten scent of arbu- 
| tus—that special flower of May. And looking 
| out she saw a little group of boys and girls re- 
| turning from the woods, with hands and arms 
| full of this blossomy treasure. Wafting in to 
her, too, came their blithe, eager voices, talking 
| gayly of their spoils and merry plans of pleas- 
jure. ‘Toa less noble person than Anna Dear- 
ing this happiness, in which she had no share— 
and which, indeed, offered contrast to her own 
i lot—might have brought added bitterness. 
| But, instead, it was as if the soft spring-tide 
| wind had come to her with some tender whisper 
| of comfort. ‘‘I know what I will do,” she said, 
| gently, to herself. ‘‘I will go away somewhere 
| into thecountry. Mother will like it better than 
| any place here now. And there I will work as 
Ican. I can certainly find something to do.” 
| And this thought went with her to her couch 


her brother answered, thoughtfully. And then, that night, and followed her in her dreams, and 
in a more mischievous tone: ‘‘ And staying | altogether made her more tranquil than she had 
away from here certainly doesn’t make him | been for days before. Throwing up her window 


stupid, though it may disagreeable !” 

‘*T saw him walking the other day with Anna 
Dearing; perhaps he goes there,” said Mrs. 
Mayo, innocently. 

‘**Perhaps he does—perhaps he does,” Dick 
uttered slowly, and there came into his eyes that 
keen, clear look again—a look of conviction 
touched with a mortal sadness. But Julia’s 
face was dark and haughty, and there was a 


the next morning, there beneath she saw in 
the early sunshine another youthful party wend- 
ing their way toward the country. And there 
across the street—it was a very quiet, old-fash- 
oned street—a little flock had just hang one of 
those parti-colored paper baskets, and were now 
scampering off—after a prodigious pull at the 
bell—for safe but not unseen hiding. It was 
| like a picture torn out of her own child’s-book 
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of life and held up before her. ‘‘ And it wasn’t 
so very long ago that I enjoyed all this just as 
they do!” she said, softly, to herself, with a 
breath of color blown into her cheeks and a far- 
away look in her eyes. And it was at this mo- 
ment that somebody gave a prodigious pull to 
her bell, which startled her not a little, and put 
to flight her pleasant memories. 

«It’s the man I spoke to yesterday about 
taking those things to the auction-room, I sup- 
pose,” she explained to her mother as she went 
down. But she was mistaken. It was not the 
man to whom she had spoken yesterday; it was 
an express courier with a package for her—a box 
marked definitely with her name and residence, 
so there could be no mistake. Who could be 
sending her a box? And she stood studying 
the handwriting of the direction, as people will 
a letter sometimes. And then she bethought 
herself and opened it, when in a breath the mys- 
tery was clear. Violets, and arbutus, and every 
wild or garden scent that ever grew, wafted up 
to her their heavenly odors. Somebody had 
sent hera May-basket! She lifted it out. The 
prettiest May-basket she had ever seen, looking 
as though it had been woven by fairy fingers, 
and filled by fairy hands. Could it be that the 
M‘Leans had returned, for who else would re- 
member her like this? and last year they had 
sent her just such choice dainties. It must be 
the M‘Leans. They had come back sooner than 
they had intended, and this was the token of 
their presence. For a moment all disappoint- 
ment, care, and anxiety were banished in the 
pleasure of being thus remembered. 

‘*See, mother!” she said, brightly, as Mrs. 
Dearing entered the room. And Mrs. Dearing 
looked and admired and confirmed the opin- 
ion of her daughter: ‘‘Of course it was the 
M‘Leans.” 

And then it was that Anna prepared to re- 
move the flowery treasures from their delicate 
receptacle. 

‘The sender never meant they should re- 
main here; that is certain, mother, for see how 
frail this work is, and how white!—like those 
little East Indian baskets of ivory Aunt Ellen 
used to tell about.” She took the flowers out, 
one by one, and laid them in a glass dish filled 
with water. One by one, and there, at last, she 
comes to a white inclosure lying seal upward. 

‘* Ah, mother! here at the bottom is a note; 
that is so like Mrs. M‘Lean. Now we shall 
know the whole story.” 

Mrs. Dearing was busy over her coffee-mak- 
ing, and waiting to hear the contents of the 
note. 

‘* Well, what is it, Anna? why don’t you 
read it?” 

“There is nothing to read, mother; look 
here !” 

There was a change in Anna’s voice, a hushed 
tone as it were, and in her face a pale wonder 
which instantly arrested her mother’s attention. 

** Anna, you frighten me, what is it?” 

And then Anna Dearing came round to her 





mother’s side and showed her the contents of 
that white inclosure. It was no note, no writ- 
ten word from Mrs. M‘Lean, but a roll of bank- 
bills which met her astonished gaze. She took 
it from her daughter's hands and counted it over 
mechanically. Then she looked up with a new 
light in her eyes. 

‘* Anna, it is enough to pay off the mortgage. 
Mr. M‘Lean was your father’s oldest friend. 
We can surely accept this from him.” 

Anna Dearing was morbidly proud, perhaps, 
but she was not ungracious; and this delicate 
conveyance of so greatly needed a gift from her 
“* father’s oldest friend’ was not a deed she could 
quarrel with or reject. Instead, her whole na- 
ture was melted within her. 

‘* And only think, mother, but last night I 
was fancying that we hadn't a friend in the 
world.” They looked up at each other a mo- 
ment, and then neither could sce for tears. It 
was a blessed relief, and not for one instant did 
they question its source. Full of delicate re- 
serve and tact themselves, they thought they 
understood the whole matter. They thought it 
was very plain that this ‘‘old friend,” ascer- 
taining their strait on his arrival, had at once 
acted upon it in this manner without heralding 
his own presence in any way. He was always 
a little eccentric, always disposed to do things 
quietly and differently from others. So they 
would bide his time, and wait his pleasure to 
thank him. In the mean time no hearts could 
be more thankful than theirs. And in the 
mean time down the lakes of Lucerne Mr. 
M‘Lean and his party were sailing, with no 
thought of them, and with no knowledge of their 
strait. 

It was well they did not know this at the time 
—that they fully believed in the agency of ‘‘ this 
old friend ;” for thus, unquestioning, they made 
use of the help that was sent them, and the little 
home was saved. A poor little home enough, 
scarcely worth the amount of mortgage, perhaps, 
but it was their own. 

Of course the time must come, sooner or later, 
when the truth would be discovered to them— 
when they would know that, on that lovely day 
of May, the friends they had supposed so near 
were still on a foreign shore, with no knowledge 
of their strait, and perhaps with little thought 
of them. Sooner or later this time must come. 
And it did come very suddenly and curiously, 
as such things almost always will. The money, 
as I have said, had been made use of in a hap- 
py, unquestioning spirit, with the supposition 
that it came from her father’s oldest friend; 
and then they waited for further sign of this 
friend. Day after day, week after week went 
by, without bringing this looked-for sign, until 
at last both Mrs. Dearing and Anna felt a vague 
uneasiness in the midst of their surprise. It 
was 60 odd of the M‘Leans. And out of this 
surprise Anna spoke one evening to Tom Rid- 
ley, who, after a brief absence from the city, had 
resumed his old habit of dropping in upon them. 
It was a perfectly commonplace inquiry, and 
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conveyed no particular meaning to him. Had 
he seen any thing of the M‘Leans since their re- 


turn, for she believed he was a friend of theirs? | 


**The M‘Leans! when did they return? 
You certainly must be misinformed, Miss Dear- 
ing, for I had a letter not long since from them, 
dated at Lucerne; and they could not be here 
unless they started at once, which, however, I 
am sure they did not do, for Mr. M‘Lean makes 
mention, now I think of it, that they were going 
on to Rome for a week or so, and then would 
return to Lucerne for the summer.” 

‘* When was your letter dated? Pardon me, 
but I have special reasons for asking,’ she in- 
quired quickly. Entirely unsuspicious of her 
reason, he hunted, first in one pocket, then an- 
other, and finally handed her the letter open at 
the page of dating. Jt was the first of May. 
For a moment she was silent through intense 
astonishment. ‘Then in a bewildered tone she 
murmured, as if to herself, ‘‘ The first of May, 
I can not understand it.” 

Still unsuspicious, he said, 

‘What is it you can not understand, Miss 
Dearing? Perhaps I can help you.” 

‘* No, it isn’t likely, thank you,” she replied, 
recovering herselfina measure. ‘‘If they were 
in Lucerne the first of May, they could have 
known nothing—TI beg your pardon,” she in- 
terrupted, confusedly ; ‘‘ but something came to 
me on that day which I was sure could only be 
from the M‘Leans.” 

As she finished speaking she looked up into 
his face. So utterly taken by surprise was he 


that a fiery flush sprang to his very brow, and 


his eyes fell beneath hers. In an instant she 
saw it all—the long desire to serve her, the May- 
day artifice, and the little absence from town 
till the matter was tided over. Startled, be- 
wildered, and excited, she rose up from her 
chair, hesitated a moment, and then sitting down 
again, bent her head into her hands and burst 
into a passion of tears. 

** Anna, Miss Dearing, forgive me! I know 
I have deceived you—have been intrusive, pre- 
sumptuous perhaps; but how else could I serve 
you? and how could I see you suffer, even as a 
friend ?—how could I?” 
reserve was borne away upon a more resistless 
tide. He did not stop now to consider success 
or failure. His mind was clear only upon that 
one point—to open his whole heart to her, and 
let her judge him as friend or lover. His words 
were not many, but they were very eloquent. 
Listening to them, Anna Dearing could not fail 
to appreciate that he meant what he said, and 
that he was capable of serving her as he averred, 
either as friend or lover. No woman, after such 
hearing, could refuse such friendship as this, 
but how would it be with the other? How 
would it be? 

She lifted her head as he ceased speaking and 
looked up into his face. His heart thrilled as 
he met that glance, for there was something in 
her eyes he had never seen there before. 

** Forgive you,” she said, in a low, intense 


voice—‘‘I have nothing to forgive. I haye 
}only to acknowledge the most generous and 
delicate friendship.” 

He rose from his seat now and came round 
to where she was sitting. ‘‘ And is there no. 
thing else,” he asked—“nothing else than 
friendship ?” 

Again she lifted her eyes, and again for one 
moment he caught that glance. Soft, tender, 
and impassioned it shone through her tears, 
And suddenly he knew that, though she had 
given no sign before, she had loved him all the 
while! 


It was one of the “ Faust nights,” and a great 
crowd was assembled, waiting for the curtain to 
rise, while the orchestra's flute, violin, bassoon, 
were making that dulcet music to which hun- 
dreds of little hands and feet always keep time. 
So Julia Mayo's slender fingers went beating 
out the measures half unconsciously, as her 
eyes ranged the house. At her elbow was that 
young dandy—Arkwright ; the handsomest man 
of his day. And leaning out upon the cush- 
ioned bar her brother Dick hummed the orches- 
tral changes. 

Altogether Julia was pleasantly situated, and 
enjoying herself according to her wont when 
suddenly something jarred the music all out of 
tune for her. This something was: “ Look 
there, Miss Julia. There’s Ridley—Tom Rid- 
ley and his fiancée, Miss Dearing. What, you 
didn’t know? I congratulated him last night.” 

And then Arkwright skipped lightly to an- 





|group just entering. 
| fiancée, and Mrs. Dearing. 


And here all his long | 





other subject; but Julia didn’t follow him. 
For the time her mind was intent upon that 
Tom Ridley and his 
Julia Mayo was 
never in love with Tom Ridley. This hand- 
some fellow at her elbow was much better suit- 
ed to her. Why, then, should that cloud pass 
over her face, and the music be out of tune for 
her? Ah, why? Canany body answer? Can 
any body tell why ambition rules half the world, 
and conquest seems better than constancy some- 
times ? 

And can any body tell why Miss Julia, in a 
moment more, smoothed out that ruffled brow 
and turned with that riant air to her brother, 
saying: ‘‘Oh, Dick, Mr. Arkwright says that 
Mr. Ridley is engaged to your old favorite, 
Anna Dearing. Isn’: it nice?” 

Dick Mayo gave a great start. 
swered, grimly: 

‘*Nice? Well, I shouldn’t have thought of 
it in that light.” 

Arkwright did not understand this, and he 
leaned forward, asking: ‘‘ Why, Mayo, don't 
you like Ridley? Don’t you think him worthy 
of Miss Dearing ?” 

Dick Mayo lifted those deep-set, searching 
eyes of his to the questioner. ‘‘Think him 
worthy? I think Miss Dearing worthy of the 
first gentleman in the land. And I think Mr. 
Ridley worthy of Miss Dearing!” 

Arkwright looked a little astonished, and Dick 


Then he an- 





cesses taascighenitaniita ima : . 
settled himself in his seat again ; and sent those 
prave, kind eyes across the house in a glance of 
greeting. And as Anna Dearing and her lover 
met that glance—that cordial smile just touched 
with melancholy, they said to each other, as if 
with one mind: “ He isa grand fellow.” And 
that was all they ever said. But Tom Ridley, 
sitting there, thought again of those words: 
«Jf Shakspeare loved me, and I did not love 
him, how could I marry him ?” 





™ WILMINGTON DURING THE 
BLOCKADE. 
BY A LATE CONFEDERATE OFFICER. 


—_ the capital of the Confederacy there | 
é 


was not in the South a more important 
place than the little town of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, about twenty miles from the mouth 
of the Cape Fear River, noted in peace times 
for its exports of tar, pitch, turpentine, and 
lumber. The banks of the Cape Fear had been 


settled by Sir Walter Raleigh’s emigrants and | 


Seotchmen, and to this day you find the old 
Highland names, and see strongly-marked Scot- 
tish features among the inhabitants. The peo- 


ple still retain many of the traits of their de- | 
scent, and are shrewd, canny, money-making, | 


and not to be beaten at driving a bargain by any 
Yankee that we ever saw. ‘They are hospitable, 
intelligent, and polished; many old families, 


who for years have lived in affluence and luxury, | 


residing there, who have intermarried with each 
other until they form a large “‘ cousinhood,” as 
they call it. 

Previous to the war Wilmington was very gay 
and social. But the war had sadly changed the 
place—many of the old families moving away 
into the interior, and those who remained, either 
from altered circumstances or the loss of rela- 


tives in battle, living in retiracy. When we| 


first knew it, Major-General W. H. C. Whiting 


was incommand. He was an old army officer, | 
who for a long time had been stationed at Smith- | 
ville, near the Old Inlet at the mouth of the | 


river, where prior to the war there had been a 


fort and a garrison, though for some years dis- | 
used. Whiting was one of the most accomplish | 


ed officers in the Southern army. He was a 


splendid engineer, and having been engaged in | 


the Coast Survey for some time on that portion 


of the coast, knew the country thoroughly, the | 


capability of defense, the strong and the weak 
points. His manners were brusque, but he had 


a kind and generous heart. He was fond of the | 


social glass, and may have sometimes gone too 
far. He was not popular with many of the citi- 
zens, as he was arbitrary, and paid little atten- 
tion to the suggestions of civilians. He was 
a very handsome, soldierly-looking man, and 
though rough sometimes in his manners, he was 
a gentleman at heart, incapable of any thing 
mean or low, and of undaunted courage. Peace 
to his ashes! 

On Whiting’s staff were three young officers 
of great promise: his brother-in-law, Major J. 
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H. Hill, of the old army, now an active express 
agent at Wilmington; Major Benjamin Sloan, 
his ordnance officer, now teaching school some- 
where in the mountains of South Carolina; and 
Lieutenant J. H. Fairley, a young Irishman, 
who had been many years in this country, and 
who hailed from South Carolina. Fairley was 
noted in the army as a daring scout and very 
hard rider, withal one of the quietest and most 
modest of men. He is now drumming for a 
| dry-good house in New York, instead of inspect- 
ing the outposts. We wonder if he recollects 
| the night when the writer hereof picked up a 
| rattlesnake in his blanket at Masonboro Sound. 

Whiting scarcely ever had enough troops at 
his command to make up a respectable Confed- 
erate Division. In '64 he had at Wilmington 
Martin’s Brigade, which was a very fine and 
large one, composed of four North Carolina 
regiments, remarkably weil officered; two or 
three companies of heavy artillery in the town, 
doing provost and guard duty; at Fort Caswell, 
at the mouth of the Old Inlet on the Western 
Bar, a battalion of heavy artillery and a light 
battery; at Smithville a similar battalion; at 
| Baldhead, opposite Caswell, an island, Col. Hed- 
rick’s North Carolina regiment, about 600 men 
effective ; at Fort Fisher Lamb's North Caro- 
lina regiment, about 700 effective men; a com- 
pany at Fort Anderson ; a company of the 7th C. 
S. cavalry at the ferry over New River, 60 miles 
northeast of Wilmington, on the Sound; two 
companies of cavalry, a light battery, and a com- 
pany of infantry at Kenansville, 40 miles north 
| of Wilmington and 7 miles west of the Weldon 
Railroad. These, with two or three light batter- 
ies scattered along the Sound, from a little above 
Fort Fisher up to Toprail, constituted in the 
spring of ’64 the whole Confederate force in the 
Department of Cape Fear. 

With this force, and Whiting’s skill and brav- 
|ery, we military men thought we could hold 
| Wilmington. For we justly regarded the Gen- 
eral as one of the few eminently fit appoint- 
ments that the War Department had made. It 
certainly made some curious selections, e.4., 
the placing of the dashing, impetuous Van 
Dorn in command of a Department—the last 
place in the world he was suited for—instead 
of giving him a cavalry command of 10,000 
men and placing him in the Trans-Mississippi 
Department. Had the latter been done the 
Federals would have found Van Dorn a trouble- 
some customer in Missouri. But in Whiting 
we had implicit faith. So, though there were 
constant rumors of expeditions against the place 
| we scarcely believed they were coming, so long 
had the thing been delayed, and, in fact, an at- 
| tack was wished for by the youthful Hotspurs to 
|relieve the monotony of the garrison life at 

Caswell, Baldhead, and Fisher. Wiser people 
knew better. In fact we nad lapsed into a dream 

of security, or thought, at least, the evil day 
was far off. We ate, drank, and were merry, 
! and there was marrying and giving in marriage, 
| as in the days before the flood. 
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It seemed singular to us that the United 
States should so long neglect to close the only 
port almost of the Confederacy into which ev- 
ery ‘‘ dark of the moon” there ran a half dozen 
or so swift blockade-runners, freighted with 
cannon, muskets, end every munition of war— 
medicines, cloth, shoes, bacon, ete. Through 
that port were brought till Jannary '65 all the 
stores and material needed by the indefatigable 
Colonel Gorgas, the Confederate Chief of Ord- 
nance, the most efficient bureau officer the 
Confederacy had. Through it came those fa- 
mous Whitworth and Armstrong guns sent us 
by our English friends. Into Wilmington was 
brought by Mr. Commissary-General Northrup 
that rotten, putrid bacon called ‘* Nassau,” be- 
cause it had spoiled on the wharves of that place 
before reshipped for Wilmington. It was coarse 
Western bacon, bought by Confederate cmis- 
saries at the North; and many a time have we 
imprecated curses both loud and deep on poor 
old Northrup’s devoted head as we worried down 
a piece of the rancid stuff. We must say, in 
all candor, that he was impartial in his distribu- 
tion of it, and ordered it given to both Confed- 
erate trooper and Federal prisoner. Northrup 
himself ate none of it; he lived on rice—of 
whi¢h he would buy a hogshead at a time from 
the Commissariat. We became so vitiated in our 
taste by eating it that at last we came to prefer it 
to good bacon, and liked the strong, rancid taste. 
We could not afford to permit our stomachs to 
cut up any shines, and forced them to stand any 
and every thing by breaking them into it. 


But the cargoes of those white painted, bird- 
like looking steamers that floated monthly into 
Wilmington, producing such excitement and joy 
among its population, unfortunately for the 
Confederates did not contain Government stores 
and munitions of war alone, bad as the bacon 
and much of the stuff bought abroad by worth- 


less Confederate agents were. ‘The public 
freight compared with the private was small. 
By them were brought in the cloth that made 
the uniforms of those gayly-decked clerks that 
swarmed the streets of Richmond with military 
titles, and read the battle bulletins and discussed 
the war news. From that source came the 
braid, buttons, and stars for that host of ‘‘ Ma- 
jors’—who were truly fifth wheels, and did not 
even have the labor of * following the Colonel 
around”—with which the Confederacy was af- 
flicted. From it came the fine English bran- 
dies, choice foreign wines, potted meats, and 
conserves, jellies, and anchovy paste, etc., that 





filled the pantries and store-rooms of many of 
the officials at Richmond, and were spread out 
in such profusion at the dinners or suppers or | 
déjeuners given by the *‘ court circle” (as it was 
called) to officials when the ‘‘circle” wanted 
any of their pets promoted or assigned to good 
positions. From it came the loaf-sugar, coffee, 





tea, etc., that staff-officers, blockade-runners, 
and their relations and friends luxuriated in, | 
while the ragged, dirty Confederate soldier, | 
musket in hand, broiled or soaked in the trenches | 


before Richmond and Peterburg, watching the 
foe with stout heart but faint stomach ; starving 
on a handful of meal and a pint of sorzhum mo- 
lasses, probably varied every other day with the 
third or quarter of a pound of Mr. Commissary. 
General Northrup’s savory ‘* Nassau Bacon.” 
Meanwhile his wife and little ones suffering jn 
their far-off Southern home for the necessaries 
of life. It was this that broke the spirit of the 
Southern army, and caused such numerous de- 
sertions from General Lee’s camp during the 
memorable winter of '64 and ’65. 

In fact there were numbers of Confederate 
officers, during the period blockade-running 
came under our view, whose sole business jt 
seemed to be to lay in in that way stocks of 
groceries and dry-goods, and by speculating and 
shipping cotton from Wilmington and Charles- 
ton to lay by gold in case of an evilday. Many 
of them came out of the war rich men, and 
doubtless with comfortable consciences, for who 
respects or likes a poor man? We will say, 
however, that we never heard of but two offi- 
cers of high rank who were accused of this; 
and one thing was very certain, that Henry 
Whiting’s skirts were clear of such transactions, 
and that he left his family badly off. It was 
the small frv generally who engaged in this dis- 
creditable business, to the neglect of their solidier- 
ly avocations, men who had been either in the 
retail grocery or dry-goods business before the 
war, and who could not keep their hands from 
such pickings, or get over their old “store” hab- 
its. It was seldom you caught a West Pointer 
at this trading business, poor as most of them 
were, though it must be confessed that two or 
three of them did fall from grace in this partic- 
ular. 

Talk about Yankees worshiping the almighty 
dollar! You should have seen the adoration paid 
the Golden Calf at Wilmington during the days 
of blockade-running. Every body was engaged 
in it save the private soldiers and a few poor 
line and staff officers, who were not within the 
‘*ring,” and possessed no influence or position 
there by which they could grant favors. 

When a steamer came in, men, women, chil- 
dren rushed down to the wharves to see it, to 
buy, beg, or steal something. Every body want- 
ed to know if their ‘‘ ventures”—the proceeds 
of the bales of cotton or boxes of tobacco sent 
out—had come in. No people were more ex- 
cited than the women, expecting gloves, para- 
sols, hoop-skirts, corsets, flannels, and bonnets, 
silks and calicoes; for these things became 
frightfully scarce and dear in the South during 
the last year of the war. The first people aboard 
of course were the agents—on such occasions 
very big men. Then swarmed officials and of- 
ficers, ‘*friends” and ‘‘bummers,” hunting after 
drinks and dinners, and willing to accept any 
compliment, from a box of cigars or a bottle of 
brandy down to a bunch of bananas or a pocket- 
ful of oranges. Happy the man who knew well 
and intimately the steward of a blockade-runner, 
or could call the cook his friend, and get a part 








of of the stealings from the pantry or the drippings 
from the kitchen! 

How it made those bluff, coarse, vulgar En- 
glishmen stare, who came in as pursers or offi- 
cers, to see well-dressed gentlemen thus degrad- 
ing themselves by sponging and loafing and dis- 
gracing their uniforms! We have seen many 
a fellow, bearing a commission, for hours eying 
from a stand-point on the wharf a blockade- 
runner as a cat would a mouse, and then just 
about lunch-time drop aboard to enjoy the 
Champagne or porter, the sardines or Parmesan 
and English cheese. We never heard them ex- 
press it, but we can imagine the intense disgust 
that such men as John Wilkinson, Robert Car- 
ter, and other old navy officers, who occasion- 
ally commanded such ships, must have felt at 
this method some of their Confederate brethren 
had of living at other people’s expense. 


As for ourselves, we never had the pleasure | 


of this sort of thing but twice. Once by invita- 
tion of our friend George Baer (alias Captain 
Henry), who immortalized himself by writing 
that celebrated protest as to the capture of the 
Greyhound, and by his escape from his captors 
in Boston. Baer invited us to a fashionable 10 
o'clock breakfast on the Jndex, which he then 
commanded, and the consequence was we near- 
ly stuffed ourselves to death, and came near 
having an apoplectic fit. The second time we 
went by invitation on board the Advance to 
dinner, and were treated like a “‘ snob,” as we 
deserved to be, for our pains. We shall never 
forget the cool stare of the steward when we 
had the audacity to ask for a second piece of 


pie. We ate it—humble pie indeed—and that 


awful man’s look, which we shall never forget 
to our dying day, though it came near killing, 
cured us of any propensity of dining and wining 
on board blockade-runners. We loved fresh 
meat and Champagne dearly, but we never 
sought it again in that quarter. 


Wilmington during that period swarmed with | 
In fact, going | 
| the Bee Line; Salomons and Co., of New Or- 


foreigners, Jews and Gentiles. 
down the main street or along the river, you 


might well imagine you were journeying from | 


Jerusalem to Jericho. As to the falling among 


thieves we will make no mention. The beggars | 
at the gangways of the newly-arrived steamers | 


were as thick as those in Egypt crying ‘‘ buck- 
sheesh.” 
At every turn you ‘‘ met up,” as our tar-heel 


friends say, with young Englishmen dressed like | 


grooms and jockeys, or with a peculiar coach- 


manlike look, seeming, in a foreign land, away | 
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lows, with turned-up noses, blue eyes wide apart, 
and their fluffy, straw-colored, mutton-chop 
whiskers floating in the wind, to the great ad- 
miration of their chér amiés, the handsome quad- 
roon washer- women, on whose mantle-pieces and 
in whose albums were frequently to be found 
photographs strikingly resembling the aforesaid 
young foreigners. They occupied a large flar- 
ing yellow house, like a military hospital, at 
the upper end of Market Street, and which be- 
longed to a Mr. Wright. ‘There these young- 
sters kept open house and spent their pas’ and 
the Company's money, while it lasted. There 
they fought cocks on Sundays, until the neigh- 
bors remonstrated and threatened prosecution. 
A stranger passing the house at night, and see- 
ing it illuminated with every gas-jet lit (the 
expense, no doubt, charged to the ship), and 


| hearing the sound of music, would ask if a ball 


was going on. Ohno! it was only these young 
English Sybarites enjoying the luxury of a band 
of negro minstrels after dinner. They enter- 
tained any and every body, from Beauregard 
and Whiting, or Lawley, the voluminous corre- 
spondent of the London Zimes, down to such 
**bummers” as Vizitelly or the most insuffera- 
ble sponge or snob who forced his society upon 
them. 

But alas! there came a day when these Mas- 
ters Primrose, with brandy-flushed faces, faded 
away, and were scattered like their namesakes 
before a chilling northeast wind, and Wilming- 
ton knew them no more. We doubt not that 
the population of Wilmington, both white and 
colored, miss and mourn them sadly. 

Of course there were many American hous- 
es, and American agents representing English 
houses, some of whom would fain have aped 
the hospitality of these young Britishers if they 
could; and others who upon no account would 
have done so. ‘There were Crenshaw and Broth- 


| ers, Confederate Government Agents; Ficklin 


and Finney, Agents for the State of Virginia ; 
Mitchell and Gervey, of Charleston, Agents of 


leans; and a host of others of less importance, 
or no importance at all. Of course they all 
made fortunes—some at the expense of their 
eountry, some at the expense of their compa- 
nies; which latter, in consequence, often had 


| small dividends to make. 


The tribe of Benjamin was very well repre- 
sented at Wilmington, as you may imagine, the 
unctuous and oleaginous Confederate Secretary 
of State having well provided for ‘‘ his people.” 


from their mothers, to indulge their fancy for A great many gentlemen of strongly Jewish 
the outré and extravagant in dress to the ut-| | physiognomy were to be met with on the streets, 


most. These youngsters had money, made | 
money, lived like fighting-cocks, and astonish- | 
ed the natives by their pranks, and the way | 
they flung the Confederate ‘‘ stuff” about. 


in very delicate health, and with papers in their 


| pockets to keep them out of the army from the 


| Secretary of State, but still in hot pursuit of the 


Of | *monish.” When the conscript officer became 


course they were deeply interested in the Con-| very zealous and pressing they fled away to 


federate cause, and at the same time wanted 
cotton. The Liverpool house of Alexander 
Collie and Co. had quite a regiment of these 


youngsters in their employ. Fine-looking fel- | 


Nassau and Bermuda. We recollect, upon one 
occasion, when a very distinguished naval offi- 
cer in the Confederate service was going to run 
the blockade, three men, representing themselves 
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as being intended for the crew of a Confederate | him for having, by his unfortunate counse 


cruiser abroad, presented themselves with notes | 
from a high Government official, requesting | 
that passage be furnished them to Nassau. | 
Lieutenant J—— told them: 

“Gentlemen, if I take you under these cir- 
cumstances, you can not go as passengers; you 
will have to go in the forecastle, as common 
sailors.” 

‘* Very well,” said they; ‘‘ any way will do.” 

So they went out with the nominal purpose 
of joining the crew of the cruiser that was being 
fitted out in Europe. When the vessel got to 
Nassau, in a few days one of the party had his | 
sign up as a practicing physician; the other | 
had gone into business in a store ; and the third 
came to Lieutenant J , and begged him to 
take him as his steward. 

‘‘Why,” said the officer, *‘ you are a gentle- 
man by birth and education, you are not fitted 
to be a steward—a waiter.” 

“Never mind,” replied the unhappy impecu- 
nious individual; ‘*I am out of money, and 
must do something.” | 

There ‘were many other such instances of | 
refugees from conscription. In Richmond they | 
used to get through the lines in coffins. At 
Wilmington scarce a steamer went out without 
some ‘‘stowaways,” whom it was not always 
possible to smoke out, or without some weak- | 
kneed individual who, by hook or crook, in some | 
mysterious way managed to get a passport and 
to escape the conscript officer. 

The Confederate Government used to send 


some queer agents abroad at the expense of the | 


people. A Mrs. Grinnell was sent out by the 
Surgeon-General—so she stated—to get band- 
ages, etc., which nobody else, we suppose, but | 
Mrs. Grinnell could get. She was an English- | 
woman, of that class and with those manners 
which any man, if he has traveled much, has 
often seen. She gave herself out as a daugh- | 
ter of an English baronet, and had first come to | 
New York several years prior to the war. Then 
there was Belle Boyd, who represented herself, 
we believe, as an agent sent out by Mr. Benja- 
min. She was captured, with our friend George 
Baer, on the Greyhound. Another was a Mrs. 
Baxley, of Baltimore. She represented her- | 
self, we believe, as an agent of old Mr. Mem- 
minger—that compeer of Gallatin and Neckar— 
who, by-the-way, ever since the surrender has 
been hiding away somewhere up in the mountain 
fastnesses of South Carolina, in mortal terror ; 
and who, whenever he hears of even a bureau 
agent in the shape of a chap!ain being in the 
neighborhood, immediately hies himself off to 
his retreat, not to reappear till the representa- 
tive of the United States has departed the vi- 
cinity. The fact is, the United States ought to 
send old Mr. Memminger a free pardon and 
grant him a pension. He did about as much 
as any other man we know of to break down the 
Confederacy. Mallory should be taken care of 
for life. And as for Benjamin, the United States 
never can repay the debt of gratitude it owes 


assisted it in the destruction of “the en 
They should send a public ship to bring 3enja- 
min back to his sorrowing country, which so 
deeply mourns his loss. 

Mr. Mallory’s navy was always the laughing- 
stock of the army, and many were the jeers 
that the Confederate ‘‘ mud-crushers” let off at 
his iron-clads, formidable things as they were, 
had he managed properly the Confederate navy. 
Captain Lynch was the flag-officer of the Caye 
Fear squadron when we first went there. His 
fleet consisted of the iron-clad ram North Curo- 
lina, which drew so much water that she could 
never get over the bars of the Cape Fear River 
Inlet—except, possibly, at the highest spring- 
tide, and then the chances were against her ever 
getting back again; the Raleigh, another iron- 
clad, not completed till late in the summer of 
64; and two or three little steam-tugs. They 
all came to grief. The North Carolina, the bot- 
tom of which was neither sheathed nor prepared 
to resist the worms, was pierced by them till her 
hull was like a honey-comb, and finally was 
sunk opposite Smithville. The Raleigh, after 
going out and scaring off the blockading fleet at 
the New Inlet, was beached and lost on a bar 
near Fort Fisher in returning. The tugs were 
burned on the river subsequent to the evacuation 
of the town. 

Whiting and Lynch from some cause or other 
never were on good terms, jealous of each other's 
authority, we suppose. It finally came near 
culminating seriously. There had been an or- 
der sent by Mr. Mallory to Lynch, in pursuance 
of an act of the Confederate Congress, not to 
let any vessel go out without taking out a cer- 
tain proportion of Government cotton. Lynch 
was commander of the naval defenses of the 
Cape Fear. By some oversight the Adjutant- 
General's office at Richmond had sent no such 
order to Whiting, who commanded the Depart- 
ment, and consequently the port and its regula- 
tions. One of Collie’s steamers was about to 
go out without complying with the law. Old 
Lynch sent a half company of marines on board 
of her and took possession. This Whiting re- 
sented rather haughtily as an unwarrantable in- 
terference with his authority as Commander of 
the port, and marching in a battalion of the 
Seventeenth North Carolina Regiment, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel John C. Lamb, ejected the 
marines, and took possession of t!1e steamer and 
hauled her up stream to her wharf. Lynch said 
he did not care how far Whiting took her up 
the river, but he vowed if any attempt was made 
to take her to sea he would sink her, and he 
shotted his guns. Matters looked squally and 
excitement was high. A collision was feared. 
They were both summoned to Richmond to ex- 
plain, and both returned apparently satisfied. 
Lynch, however, was shortly afterward relieved, 
and Commodore Pinckney took his place. 

We had often wondered why the port was not 
more effectually closed. ‘To tell the truth it 
was hardly closed at all. Many of the block- 
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ade-runners continued their career till the fall’ whom nothing would induce to go back in or- 
of Fisher. An experienced captain and good der to save her cargo. Yankee shells flying 
engineer invariably brought a ship safe by the over, and through, and around her had no 
blockading squadron. Wilkinson dnd Carter charms for these sons of Neptune. Captain 
never failed—good sailors, cool;tautious, and | Badham, however, and his company, the Eden- 
resolute they ran in and out without difficulty | ton (N. C.) Battery, with Captain Bahnson, a 
many times. The great danger was from the | fighting Quaker from Salem, N. C., boarded 
exterior line of the blockaders some forty or and wrecked her under the fire of the Federals 
fifty miles out. —six shells passing through the E//a while they 
But owing to,the configuration of the coast it} were removing her cargo. The consequence 
is almost impossible to effect a close blockade. | was that for a month afterward nearly the 
The Cape Fear has two mouths, the Old Inlet, | whole garrison were on “a tight,” and gro- 
at the entrance of which Fort Caswell stands, | ceries and dry-goods were plentiful in that vi- 
and the New Inlet, nine miles up the river, where | cinity. ‘The general demoralization produced 
Fisher guards the entrance. From the station | by ‘‘ London Dock” and “ Hollands” seemed 
off the Old Inlet, where there were usually from | even to have affected that holy man, the Chap- 
five to six blockaders, around to the station off | lain, who said some very queer graces at the 
the New Inlet, a vessel would have to make an | head-quarter’s mess-table. 
are of some fifty miles, owing to the Frying Pan | Seldom, however, was there any loss of life 
Shoals intervening, while from Caswell across attending these wrecks. But there was one 
to Fisher it was only nine miles. The plan of | notable case of the drowning of a famous wo- 
the blockade-runners coming in was to strike | man, celebrated for her beauty and powers of 
the coast thirty or forty miles above or below the | fascination. We allude to the death of Mrs. 
Inlets, and then run along (of course at night) | Greenhow, so well known for many years in 
till they got under the protection of the forts. | Washington circles. Before she even crossed 
Sometimes they got in or out by boldly running | the Confederate lines she had undoubtedly ren- 
through the blockading fleet, but that was haz-| dered valuable service to the authorities at Rich- 
ardous, for if discovered, the ocean was alive | mond, and was in consequence imprisoned by 
with rockets and lights, and it was no pleasant | the Federal authorities in Washington. After 
thing to have shells and balls whistling over you | coming to Richmond and laboring in the hos- 
and around you. The chances were, then, that | pitals there for some time she sailed for Europe 
if you were not caught, you had, in spite of your | from Wilmington, and it was on her return trip 
speed, to throw a good many bales of cotton | that she was drowned, just as she reached the 
overboard. shores of the South. She had lived past her 
The wreck of these blockade-runners not un-| beauty’s prime, had drank deep of fashion and 
frequently occurred by being stranded or beach- | folly’s stream of pleasure, had received the ad- 
ed, and highly diverting skirmishes would oc- | | miration and adulation of hundreds of her fel- 
cur between the blockaders and the garrisons | low- mortals, and had reached that point in life 
of the forts for the possession. The fleet, how- | when those things no longer please but pall on 
ever, never liked the Whitworth guns that we | the senses. Her time had come. The small 
had, which shot almost with the accuracy of a/| boat in which she was coming from the vessel, 
rifle and with a tremendous range. The sol- | | which was beached just a short distance above 
diers generally managed to wreck the stranded | Fisher, upset. Mrs. Greenhow, after sinking 
vessels successfully, though oftentimes with great | | several times, was brought to shore, but soon 
peril and hardship. It mattered very little to | after reaching it died. It was said that the gold 
| 





the owners then who got her, as they did not} she had sewed up and concealed about her per- 
see much of what was recovered—the soldiers | son had borne her down and was the cause of 
thinking they were entitled to what they got at| her death; that had it not been for that weight 
the risk of their lives. But a wreck was a most | she would have been saved. Her body was 
demoralizing affair—the whole garrison general- | brought to Wilmington and laid out in the Sail- 
ly got drunk and staid drunk for a week or so| ors’ Church, where we saw her. She was beau- 
afterward. Brandy and fine wines flowed like | tiful in death. After her funeral her wardrobe 
water; and it was a month perhaps before mat- and a great many articles that she had brought 
ters could be got straight. Many accumulated | over for sale, and which had been rescued from 
snug little sums from the misfortunes of the} the wreck, were sold at auction in Wilmington. 
blockade - -runners, who generally denounced | It was very splendid, and the ‘‘ venture” she 
such pillage as piracy; but it could not be | had brought in for sale was most costly. It 
helped. was said that an English countess or duchess 
We recollect the wrecking of the Ella off | had an interest in this: venture, and was to have 
Baldhead in December, ’64. She belonged to | shared the profits of the speculation. 
the Bee Company of Charleston, and was a! But the storm was soon to rain on our de- 
splendid new steamer, on her second trip in, | voted heads. Those white-painted steamers, 


with a large and valuable cargo almost age | clipping the water so nimbly, with the British 


owned by private parties and speculators. She 
was chased ashore by the blockading fleet, and 
immediately abandoned by her officers and crew, | 


and Confederate flags flying, with their bran- 
dies and wines, their silks and calicoes, their 
| bananas and oranges, and gladdening the hearts 
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of the dwellers on the bank of the Cape Fear, 
were soon to disappear from its waters, and the 
glory of Wilmington to depart 

Day after day we had watched the blockading 
fleet with the naked cye and a glass, and often 
thought what a lonely time those fellows must 
be having, and longed for some northeast storm 


to send them on the coast, in order that we | 


might have the pleasure of their acquaintance. 


Cushing's, by-the-way, we came very near mak- | 


ing, when that daring officer came up the Cape 
Fear in June, we think it was, ‘64, passing 


through the New Inlet by Fort Fisher with a | 


boat’s crew of some eighteen or twenty sailors 
and marines, and, landing half-way between 
the town and the fort, concealed his boat in a 
creek, and laid perdu on the Wilmington and 
Fisher road, waiting for Whiting or Lamb to 
come along: A mere accident enabled us to 
escape him; and though of no importance our- 
self, we had papers with us at the time that 
would have been highly interesting to the United 
States Government. We all of us admired his 
courage, and thought it deserved success. We 
well remember delivering Cushing’s message 
(repeated to us by the old citizen whom he caught 
and released) to General Whiting, that ‘the had 
been in Wilmington, and would have him or 
Colonel Lamb shortly.” 

On December 24, ’64, the armada command- 


ed by Butler and Porter appeared off the coast. | 


That day the United States forces under Butler 
landed, and the bombardment of Fisher com- 
menced, and such a feu denfer as was poured 
on that devoted fort was never seen. Coming 
up the river from Smithville on a steamer that 


afternoon we witnessed it, and such a roar of | 


artillery we never heard. Those large double- 
enders seemed to stand in remarkably close to 


the fort, and deliver their fire with great accu- | 
It | 


racy, knocking up the sand on the ramparts, 
seemed a continuous hail of shot and shell, many 
of them going over Fisher and dropping in the 
river. But Fisher was a long sand fort, stretch- 
ing in an obtuse angle from the river bank 
around to the mouth of the New Inlet, that 
opened into the ocean. It was over a mile from 
point to point. Though it was thus heavily 
bombarded for two days, little or no impression 
was made on its works except to give them a 
ragged appearance, and very few casualties oc- 
curred, the garrison sticking mostly to their 
bomb-proofs, which were very complete. Whit- 
ing was there in command in person, having 
been sent there by Bragg, of which latter per- 
sonage presently. 

On Saturday night, Christmas-eve, Butler’s 
powder-ship was exploded. It appears to have 
made no impression on the fort or the garrison, 
but we must confess those 300 tons of powder 
going off made us, though twenty miles off, feel 
very weak in the knees, and shook our nerves 
considerably, for we did not know what it was 
at first, nor what had occurred. About 2 a.m. 
we were quietly asleep in our quarters with our 
wife and little one by our side, when this ter- 


rible explosion occurred. It must have been 
heard with greater effect in Wilmington than at 
the fort, possibly from the fact that the wind 
was settili® in that direction, though the town 
was twenty files off. There came in the dead 
of night that awful noise; the earth seemed to 
heave, the house shook violently, as if the walls 
were going to fall out and the roof coming down 
onus. The baby slept quietly on in its cradle: 
our better-half clung to us, and hysterically in- 
sisted that we should say the Lord’s Prayer. 
Though very familiar with it and the rest of the 
Bible, to save our lives we could not recollect it. 
Butler's powder-ship had completely knocked 
all of our memory out of us. We do not be- 
lieve we could at that moment have told our 
own name, so completely had the terrific noise 
upset us 
The next day, Christmas, was Sunday, and 
all day Porter’s guns were thundering away at 
Fisher and shaking the windows in Wilmington, 
where the citizens were offering up their prayers 
for our protection from the enemy. Communi- 
cation with Fort Fisher by land or telegraph was 
then cut off—the messages had been sent up to 
that time. Toward night sensational messages 
commenced to be brought up from below—one 
to the effect that the enemy were on the para- 
pet at Fisher (in truth and in fact they never 
got closer than the stables, at least two or three 
hundred yards from the fort). Bragg sent Mrs. 
Bragg away that night at 9 P.m., in a special 
train, up the Weldon Road, and an officer who 
| saw him at about 11 p.m. reported that the old 
gentleman seemed to be quite unnerved, and 
that his hand was very tremulous. Of course 
there was a great exodus of civilians from the 
place the next morning early, the fact that Mrs. 
Bragg had gone off acting as a key-note of alarm 
toothers. By mid-day, however, Monday these 
sensational reports and stories were all quieted 
by the authenticated news that the enemy had re- 
| embarked on the fleet, and that the attack had 
|ceased. Then the fleet sailed, and every thing 
| quieted down. The general impression was that 
there would not be another attack till after the 
| spring equinox, in May, say, or the June fol- 
lowing. 
When Whiting returned to the city Bragg 
still continued in command, and his friends and 
| himself evidently took the credit of having foiled 
| Butler’s attempt. Bragg was a friend and fa- 
| vorite of Mr. Davis. He had sided with Gen- 
| eral Taylor in Taylor's quarrel with General 
| Scott, and Mr. Davis was a man who never for- 
got his friends nor forgave his enemies. He 
|seemed determined to sustain Bragg at all 
| events, though the feeling throughout the whole 
army, and in fact the South, was against that 
|General. When Wilmington was known to be 
threatened, and Bragg was sent there, the Rich- 
| mond Examiner simply remarked, ‘‘Good-by, 
| Wilmington!” and the prediction was verified. 
Whiting, after the first attack, wrote to Bragg, 
| advising that in case of another attack, which 
| would probably be made, to prevent surprise he 
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would advise that Hagood’s South Carolina bri- 
gade, numbering over 2000 effective men, be 
thrown into Fort Fisher, the garrison of which 
consisted of one raw, inexperienced regiment 
that had never smelled powder except in the 
first attack, and which did not number even 
over 700 effective men. Hagood's troops were 
yeterans, and had been in many a battle. He 
also advised that the three other brigades of 
Hoke’s division be placed along about the spot 
where the Federals had first landed, and be in- 
trenched so as to prevent a landing above the 
fort. Wise precautions if they had been adopted. 
Bragg indorsed on the letter of advice from 
Whiting that he saw no necessity in carrying 
out those suggestions. It was the failure to 
carry out those suggestions that lost Wilming- 


ton. Had they been followed Wilmington would | 


not have fallen when it did, nor Fisher have 
been taken. Instead, Bragg brought Hoke’s di- 
vision up about a half mile back of Wilmington, 
over twenty miles from the fort, and had a grand 
review there, in which he paraded himself in a 
new suit of uniform presented to him by his ad- 
mirers in Wilmington. 

Whiting’s prediction about a surprise was 
shortly to be verified. Thursday night, the 10th 
of January, ’65, the fleet again appeared off 
Fisher, this time through Braygg’s imbecility, to 
do its work effectually, and Friday morning the 
citizens of Wilmington were aroused by the 
booming of Porter’s cannon a second time open- 
ing on Fisher. When the news came up at mid- 
night that the fleet had again appeared, the band 
of Hoke’s division were in town serenading, the 
officers were visiting, and the men scattered 


about—Bragg no doubt asleep in fancied se- | 


curity. 

Of the capture of Fort Fisher, and the subse- 
quent inevitable loss of Wilmington, I shall not 
speak. ‘These events have passed into history. 
My purpose has been simply to portray the as- 
pect of Wilmington when blockaded. 


MY CROSS. 
WE sat alone, grandmother and I. She 

/Y was my father’s mother, and had left a 
comfortable home of her own to come to us 
when my mother died. I was only ten years 
old then, and during the eight years since she 
had hardly let me find out what it was to be 
motherless. Father had never married again— 
partly, I think, because he had loved my mother 
with all his heart, and had no room left in it for 
any new-comer; and partly, doubtless, because 
grandmother had made his home so entirely 
comfortable and homelike that he had never 
experienced those thousand little domestic dis- 
comforts which sting so many widowers into 
matrimony. 

The room we sat in this spring afternoon 
was the very heart of home, and looked so. A 
large, low room, with oak wainscoting and old- 
fashioned windows. There was a carpet on the 
floor of sombre but warm colors; on the walls, 


at one side, oaken book-shelves, well-filled ; 
some plants on a stand at a south window; 
brackets here and there, with little vases and 
ornaments, some of which had been my mo- 
ther’s ; low easy-chairs ; and on the hearth a 
bright open fire. Grandmotl-er sat at one side 
of the round table between us, sewing steadily 
and placidly. The long seam up the middle of 
a sheet her work was, I remember, and it made 
me almost angry to see how steadily she plodded 
| along it, how contented she was to fill up each 
| day with its own commonplace tasks. I grew 
|mervous. My embroidery cotton knotted, then 
broke, then the eye came out of my needle. I 
| took a new one, and pricked my finger with it. 
I threw my work down, at last, with something 
| like temper. 
| Grandmother,” I exclaimed, “ what a dis- 
appointment life is! But then we are not meant, 
I suppose, to find our happiness here!” and 
when I had said that I seemed to myself to have 
given a religious coloring to my emotions, and 
felt a little more self-complacent. 

The dear old lady smiled slightly—I caught 
| a twinkle of humor in her eyes, though she kept 
it out of her voice—as she answered, gravely : 
| Tt is a lesson we all learn, as we get on in 
life, Helen; but not every one has the wisdom 

to discover it at eighteen.” 

‘** Every one would, I think,” I said, hotly, 
“if every thing on which they set their hearts 
had disappointed them. Life looks to me as 
barren as the Great Desert.” 

Grandmother laid down her work for a mo- 
ment, and gave me a searching, inquisitorial 
glance. 

‘*Have you and Joe been quarreling?” she 
asked. 

Joe Scarborough was my lover. I had been 
engaged to him six months. I did love him. 
I was proud of him. He was a great, strong, 
manly fellow; a gentleman, all through, though 
he was a farmer’s son, and understood rotation 
of crops better than changes of fashion. 

** No,” I said, ** Joe and I have not quarreled. 
Joe won't quarrel, but he is doing me great in- 
justice.” 

Joe was grandmother’s prime favorite. She 
took up the cudgels at once in his defense. 

‘*That is not like him, Helen; and now, of 
all times, I should think he was too sad for in- 
justice.” 

She said ‘‘ now, of all times,” because last 
week his father had died very suddenly, and 
she knew that Joe had loved him more than 
most sons love their fathers. He had such a 
great, warm heart that all his feelings lay deep— 
all his affections were stronger than most men’s. 

I answered her with » question : 

‘« Grandmother, if you had accepted one kind 
of life, would you feel bound by such a pledge to 
accept another entirely different? If a man 
promised you to do one thing, and then coolly 
told you that he had made up his mind to do 
another, would you not think it injustice, or per- 
haps imposition ?” 
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**T think,” she said, gravely, ‘‘ that cireum- 
stances alter cases, and I can’t pronounce on 
this case until I understand it.” 

‘* When Joe asked me to marry him he told 
me he fully realized that neither my tastes 
nor my habits would fit me for being a farmer's 
wife ; and that he should never have thought of 
asking me to be one. Do you think I'm any 
more fitted now ?” 

**T can’t say that you are,” and the smile 
which emphasized my grandmother’s remark 
said more than the words did. I understood 
by it that she thought I had not been improving 
—growing fitter for any life-work worth doing. 
It sharpened my temper yet more. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘ your paragon—” 

‘*You mean, I presume, your lover,” she in- 
terpolated. 

I took no notice, except to change the phrase- 
ology of my sentence. 

‘* Joe promised to go to town next fall, and 
get into business. He said that he was going to 
be a merchant. For my part, I was willing to 
wait until he could get a salary large enough just 
to live on, and then I would have shared his lot 
cheerfully, and helped him all I could, and done 
without luxuries until the time for them came. 
That would have suited me. I should have 
been in the midst of stir and bustle—the rush 
and movement of life. I could have helped 
him to rise—I know I could.” 

** And what is it now?” 





‘*He came last night to tell me that he had 
changed all his plans. He means to give up 
going away, and settle down there at home, to | 
take care of his mother and sister. He says, as 
he shall never be any differently situated, there | 
is no use in waiting, and he wants me to marry 
him and come home there.” 

** What did you tell him?” 

“That I would take till to-night to think of 
it. I had promised to share a different life al- 
together; I wasn’t fit for this one, and he knew 
it.” 

‘ Yes,” grandmother said, quietly, ‘‘ he must | 
have known it. But I suppose he was willing | 
to put up with all your imperfections, and make | 
the best of them, for the sake of the love he} 
bore you. You know he might get a wife a| 
great deal more efficient and helpful than you 
would be.” 

‘* Let him, then!” 

I said the words defiantly, but I strangled | 
something which was almost a sob at the thought 
of Joe—my Joe—ever caring for, being helped 
by, some other woman. | 

Then I took up my embroidery again, and 
grandmother stitched away at her sheet, and 
both of us were silent I was thinking how I 
loved Joe, and how I hated farm-work; how 
fussy old Mrs. Scarborough was, and how stiff 
and poky Joe’s sister Angeline. I don’t know | 
what grandmother was thinking; but, after a | 
while, she said, gently: 

** We all have some kind of burden to bear, 
Helen. We can not please ourselves all through 


life, and then hear the Lord's ‘ Well done’ at the 
last. He disciplines us with trials, every one— 
sends each child some cross to carry—w hy can 
not you take this for yours ?” 

‘“*T think old Mrs. Scarborough and Angeline 
would be too heavy for my shoulders,” I an- 
swered, tartly. ‘‘ I don’t like them.” 

‘* Joe does,” uttered grandmother with milq 
suggestion. 

I took refuge in pertness, and said, flippantly: 

‘*Then Joe may enjoy all the charms of their 
society without interruption from me.” 

Grandmother sighed, as she fastened her 
thread at the end of the long seam, and went 
out into the kitchen to see about supper. I got 
up and looked in the glass. I was pretty, and 
Joe had been right when he said I was unfit for 
a farmer’s wife. I had done nothing but please 
myself, so far in life. My father was the doc. 
tor of the little country town, and there had 
never been any thing to do at home which grand. 
mother and her one good strong maid of all work 
were not equal to. My idle life had made me 
luxurious and indolent. It seemed to me that 
no love on earth could be strong enough to re- 
concile me to buttermilk and dishwater. I re- 
membered the farmers’ wives here in Hillsbury 
—mecek, faded, washed-out women—who never 
read, never rode, never sang—who seemed to 
care only to drag through the slow, unchanging 
round of each day, and get to bed early at night 
If they had ever loved their husbands, their 
lives now gave them no time for romance or 
sentiment. Lives! It was not living at all. 
Of course, if I married Joe I should sink into 
just such a woman. I looked at my face— 
bright, young, handsome, as I could not help 
knowing it was—at my hands, where no rude 
service had left its imprint. No, I would not 
marry Joe—mine should not be a marriage in 
haste for which all my after-life should be one 
long repentance. This decided, I went up stairs 
and put on a dress he liked—tied my hair with 
the ‘* bonny blue ribbons” he always praised. I 
don’t know that I was capable of the conscious 
cruelty of intending to be as lovely as possible, 
in order to make him feel his loss the more. 
What I said to myself was that, at any rate, his 
last recollections of me should be at my best— 
I would have a picture photographed on his 
mind which the useful wife to come should find 
it hard to rival. 

I went down to supper with a good appetite 
for warm griddle-cakes and fresh maple sirup. 
I did not begin yet to understand myself or know 
what I was doing. I was glad that business 
took my father away after tea, and that grand- 
mother was considerate enough to find some- 
thing to do in the kitchen. I made the fire 
bright in the sitting-room, lit a lamp, and put a 
little glass, filled with some crocuses which I had 
found in a sheltered corner of the garden, on 
the round table. Then I stood at the window 
and watched the early moon rise as I waited 
for Joe. 

He came soon, walking with such firm step, 
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wearing such an expectant look, smiling so 
brightly, when he saw me at the window, that 
his very manner piqued me and strengthened 
my resolution. Was he, then, so sure? Did 
he think he had only to map out a new life for 
me altogether different from my hopes and ex- 
pectations, and my love for him was certain to 
make me fall in with it at once? I forgot how 
many times I had told him that h's love was 
more to me than any thing else in the world— 
how much right I had given him to trust in me. 
I opened the door for him, and let him kiss me 
as usual, I could not help it—this one, last 
time. 

“‘ Helen,” he said, as we came in together— 
“] have wanted you so, all day. I have missed 


him wherever I turned, and the thought of you | 


was my sole comfort. Now that I have begun 


to think of being married at once, I wonder that | 
I could have borne the idea of waiting, as we | 


had planned before.” 

I wished that his voice were less tender— 
that his eyes were not so full of loving trust. I 
must make haste and tell him my decision, be- 
fore I grew too weak—too much a woman. 


“ Joe,” I said, and I tried so hard to be firm | 


that it gave my voice a cold, resolute, defiant 
ring—‘* I have thought it all over, and if you 
must stay at home I can not marry you. It 


would make me miserable, and I know you do} 
not want to do that. You said, in the first place, 


that you knew I was utterly unfitted to be a 
farmer’s wife, and that you would never have 
asked me to marry you if you had not planned 
out a different career for yourself.” 


“I know, Helen—but afterward I grew surer | 


of your heart, and understood better what love 


meant. And nowI have no choice. I must stay | 


at home and take care of things for mother and 
Angeline, or the farm would never give them the 


comforts of life. It would be a good while be- | 


fore I could make enough in any new business 
to help them. I must do just this thing and no 
other—so I thought you too would be ready 
to make the best of it.” 

How his great, sad, loving eyes looked at me, 
saying more than his words said, and how I 
hardened my heart against them! 

Joe,” I said, ‘I do not think you under- 
stand me. I have thought it all over, and I 
can see it but in one light. Look at the women 
round us here in Hillsbury. See what lives 
they live, and what their lives make of them! 
Ican’t live so. It would make me hate myself, 
and you. Ishould want to die. I do love you, 
Joe. Don’t use the power my love gives you to 
urge me into a life where I could never be use- 
ful or happy, or make you so.” 

How the trust, and hope, and light faded out 
of his eyes as they looked at me. How blank 
and fixed, almost like a dead face, his face grew ! 
He seemed for a moment like one whom a heavy 


blow had stunned; then a flash of his old, man- | 
ly pride flamed up in his eyes. He uttered no | 


lamentation—not even a remonstrance. He 
only asked, with a dignity which awed me: 
Vor. XXXITI.—No. 196.—L1 


| **You have weighed the matter well? You 
| are sure you have made up your mind ?” 
| And when I said I was sure, he got up to 
go. 
| My duty remains the same, Helen. I can 
not change that, for itis God’s ordering. Iwon’t 
stay to pain you. Child, let me kiss you once 
| more.” 
He had ris»n to go, and he took me suddenly 
|in his arms. I would not have freed myself it 
| Teould. I felt his heart beating in great, pant- 
| ing throbs against my side. For a moment his 
| lips pressed mine as if they would breathe out 
the whole love of his life, and then he let me go. 
}and went out into the windy, desolate Apri! 
| night. I stood at the window and watched him 
going home—with such a different mien from 
that which had angered me before—going home 
to his grief and his loss, his sister bereaved like 
himself, his mother who was a widow. 

That night I slept little. I did not realize 
| just what I had done—of how much of my life 

and soul I had bereft myself; but one thing I 

felt intensely —I cou/d not stay in Hillsbury, 
| where I should see Joe constantly. By-and-by 
when I was stronger I would come back, but for 
the present I must take refuge somewhere. It 
was Saturday night, so I could do nothing un- 
til Monday, but I made all my plans. My fa- 
ther was well known in the neighboring towns, 
and I thought I could secure a situation to teach 
school in some of them without difficulty. I 
would get away by this means for the summer. 
By the time school was out we should have over- 
| lived the worst of it, both Joe and I. Then, 
perhaps, I would come home. 

I mentioned the matter at breakfast next morn- 
ing. My father uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and I could see at once that he was pre- 
pared to oppose my plan. But grandmother in- 
terposed mildly between me and a refusal. 

“*T am glad you have thought of it, Helen,” 
she said, approvingly. ‘‘ It is excellent disci- 
| pline for any girl, and I think it’s just what you 

need. James, you could find an opening for her 
| easily enough, couldn’t you, you know so many 
| people ?” 

‘* Why, yes,” my father answered, refleetingly, 

“if I thought it best for her to go. There is 
| Colonel Cushing of Montclair, who wrote me 
| last week to see if I knew of a teacher. But 
| it’s such a strange freak for Helen.” 

“There’s wisdom in freaks, sometimes, ” grand- 
| mother said, mildly. The conversation dropped 
| there, but with her on my side I felt pretty sure 

| that my point was gained. , 

I went to church that day. I dreaded it, but 
| nothing but sickness ever excused Hillsbury peo- 
ple from church-going. Joe was there, sitting 
in his black gloves and plain black clothes, be- 
side his mother and Angeline in their deep mourn- 
ing. Mrs. Scarborough looked all worn-out with 
sorrow—her face chalk-white in her close black 
bonnet. I pitied her, but I did not like her. 
| Angeline, it seemed to me, was stiffer than ever. 
'I felt, when I came near them in going out of 
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church, as if a wind from the frozen pole had 
crossed my track. Joe spoke to me with grave 
courtesy—he would not have done more than 
that at such a time if the words of the night 
before had been left unsaid ; but oh, how I missed 
the smile, heart-warm and involuntary, the quick 
gleam from the loving eyes which had welcomed 
me always, ever since I had promised to be Joe’s 
wife! That Sunday was a long, sad day ; I was 
glad when it was over. 

In two weeks more I was settled at Montclair, | 
teaching school. Colonel Cushing was my head 
committee-man—a gentlemanly, polished wid- 
ower, with two little girls who were the most in- 
teresting of my scholars. I found teaching school 
a great deal easier and pleasanter than I had 
imagined—partly, perhaps, because it was sum- 
mer, and the older pupils, who might have trou- 
bled me somewhat in winter, were otherwise oc- 
cupied—but chiefly, I am sure, through Colonel 
Cushing’s efficient protection, which interposed 
from the very first between me and all annoy- 
ances an xgis of defense. 

He lived in the finest place in Montclair, and | 
Montclair was a far more pretentious village 
than Hillsbury. His great mansion, surround- | 
ed by elegant grounds, and furnished with every | 
thing that taste could suggest or luxury demand, 
was like a revelation to me. I thought I knew 
then what I had been wanting—what suited me. 
I felt at home in these elegant rooms. This, in- 
deed, was something better than the career of a 
merchant’s clerk and his wife, even in the city. 
I felt a vague thrill of ambition. I thought | 
that it might not have been a bad thing for me, 
at least, that Joe had been prevented from car- 
rying out his first plans—that I was free. 

I could see from the first that Colonel Cush- 
ing liked me, though he had too much tact and | 
taste to startle me by any premature declara- | 
tions of it. He contented-himself with making 
life pleasant for me—letting me see how pleasant | 
he had it in his power to make it. When the 
time came—for I ‘‘ boarded round’’—for me to be | 
a member of his household, which a widowed 
sister superintended, he spared no pains to make | 
the days white letter ones in my calendar. At 
other times he would come for the little girls in 


superiority. Clearly my destiny did not lie 
there. I fancied myself, in my little day-dreams 
of girlish vanity, walking through those splendiq 
rooms as mistress—wearing jewels, and laces 
and soft, rich silks—my girlish prettiness set of 
by such adornments until I could hardly recog. 
nize Hillsbury Helen in the bright vision, | 
think these dreams came to me with more charm 
and potency every day. They were beginning 
to fill my imagination full, and I lost sight jp 
them of every thing lying beyond ; forgot that 
to such a brilliant lot could come, as well as to 
lowlier ones, days of pain and weariness, sore 
troubles and heartaches, by-and-by death itself: 
that here, as well as elsewhere, I should need 
the support and strength of tenderest mutual 
love. For I did not love Colonel Cushing; 
he could never be to me what Joe had been. In 
my brightest visions he figured as an accessory 
—a courtly, gracious gentleman, whose homage 
did me honor, to bear whose name would make 
me a power in the world; but I did not love 


|him. And as yet he had never asked for my 


love, though I felt with a woman’s intuition that 
the hour was drawing nigh. 

I sat one afternoon, late in July, on a low 
ottoman in his drawing-room, looking out to- 
ward the west, where a crimson sunset flushed the 
sky, and singing fitfully snatches of old ballads 


| which the Colonel loved to hear. We were all 


alone, he and I-—alone with the gathering twi- 
light, the soft summer wind, which came through 
the wide-opened window, the stars that began 
to shine solemnly in the far heavens. I saw 
that, despite the Colonel’s love for ballads, he 
was getting impatient. His sister had gone up 
stairs with the children. She would be through 


| with prayers and good-nights soon. We should 


not be long alone, and I knew—how do women 
know such things ?—that he wanted to make 
the most of his opportunity. Still I sang on. 
It was perversity partly—partly a vague, vexing 
dread of the future which lay so near. If he 
asked me to be his wife I knew that I should 
say yes, but some dumb, blind instinct within 
me clung still to freedom. 

While I sang a servant came in with letters 


| and papers—the evening mail. Colonel Cush- 


his elegant barouche, and take me with them for | ing just glanced at them, and putting the rest 


a drive among the splendid hill scenery, or along 
the pleasant, low-lying river. Or he would send 


in his pocket, handed one to me. 
‘* A letter, Miss Helen, but don’t read it now 


me strawberries, red and glowing with the life of —let me talk to you instead.” 


summer—or cherries, bedded in cool, green leaves | 


‘‘Ina moment. It is grandmother's hand- 


—or flowers such as grew in no other garden in| writing. If you don’t let me look and sec 


Montclair. Remember that I was only eighteen, 


| 


whether any thing is the matter I shall not bea 


that I knew myself to be handsome, and dis-| good listener.” 


covered myself to be ambitious. 

I can claim credit for one thing—I never 
forgot my own dignity, or made one unmaiden- 
ly effort to attract Colonel Cushing. 


by them, certainly. 


ly devoted to me. I thought of Mother Scar- 
borough and Hillsbury butter with a smile of 


Indeed | 
there was no need. His attentions grew con- | 
stantly more and more marked. I was flattered | 
It gave me a new idea | 
of my own power to have such a man so entire- | 


He was too true a gentleman to insist on 
| having his own way, and I held my letter close 
|to the window. It was the first one grand- 
| mother had written me that summer—quaint. 
old-fashioned, tender—how like herself! I 
glanced over it by the lingering sunset light un- 
til I came to these words: 

“You will want, I think, to hear about Joe. 
His horses took fright yesterday, as he was 
mowing. He was thrown from his mowing- 
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machine, and severely hurt. Your father doubts 
if he will ever recover.” 

I strained my dim eyes over the paper to see 
if I had made any mistake. No, it was all 
plain—too plain. Joe, my Joe, might be dy- 
ing. We have heard stories, all of us, about 
the sudden intuitions of drowning men, in which 
they live over and understand a lifetime in a 
fey seconds. I think it was something like 
that which came to me—liker, perhaps, to the 
awakening thrill with which, after death, our 
souls will rise to the new life. I think we shall 
know then, in one electric flash, just how much 
and how little this world has been worth. For 
the first time in my life I understood my own 
soul—its needs, wants, longings—but I was con- 
scious of only two ideas. One, that I was in- | 
tensely thankful that I had not bound myself to | 
Colonel Cushing; the other, that I must go to 
Joe, Only one course of action occurred to me, 
and that was to tell the Colonel the entire truth. 
I did it in as few words as possible. I did not | 
trust in vain to his generosity. When I had 
told him all, he said to me with a strange, grave 
tenderness : 

“Helen, did you know that I loved you? 
You had grown to be the hope and the object of | 
my life. I think if it had not been for this oth- | 
er love you would have cared for me. It is like 
you—like just what I thought you—to tell me 
the truth as soon as you knew it yourself.” 

“But I must go to him, Colonel. Can't 
some one take my place?” 


‘7 would, if that were necessary, rather than 
keep you here against your will,” he answered, | 
soothingly. ‘* But there will be no trouble. I 
will arrange about dismissing the school for a 
few days, and in the mean time procure some | 
one to take it, for I do not think you will wish 


to come back.” 

**Oh, how good you are—how generous !” 

“*T would be good to you, Helen. If you 
could have loved me, I would have been very 
tender of you. But I will never talk about that 
any more. I will be your kind, trusty, middle- 
aged friend, and manage every thing for you 
just as your father might.” 

If my heart had not been too full of Joe his 
sad gentleness must have won it. As it is, he 
did win my gratitude, and a friendship that will 
last our lives through. 

The next afternoon I reached home. I went 
into the room where grandmother and I had 
talked, that spring day, and found her there, 
sitting by the round table, sewing placidly as of 
old. 

‘*Grandmother,” I said, ‘‘I have come. I 
am going to Joe.” 

**T thought you would,” she answered, in her 
kind, low tones. ‘‘I believe I understood you 
last spring better than you understood ycurself.” 

My heart misgave me a little as I knocked 
at the Widow Scarborough’s door. Angeline 
opened it, with her funereal looks, dressed in 
her unmitigated mourning. She held the door 
in her hand, and did not ask me to walk in. 


**T have come,” I said, meekly, ‘‘ to see Joe. 
|I heard of his accident, and came home from 
Montclair to be with him.” 

‘*He has good care,” she answered, ungra- 
ciously, ‘and we don’t let company see him; 
but you may walk in, and I'll speak to mother.” 

She let me go into the best room—an apart- 
ment cold and uninviting as her own manner. 
I heard a confused sound of whispering voices 
outside, and then Mrs. Scarborough came in 
where I sat. I read denial on her face—resolu- 
tion stiffened her lips. She looked at me with 
almost an expression of dislike. Instinct sug- 
gested the only way to make my peace with 
her. I was capable of any sacrifice of pride if 
only I could get to Joe. SoI told her, humbly 
enough, how mistaken I had been when I part- 
ed from him—how dearly I had loved him in 
spite of all—and begged her not to drive me 
away from him. 

Perhaps the thought of what Joe himself 
would say, if he ever recovered, influenced her 
somewhat. At any rate she gave an ungracious 
assent at last. 

*“Your father’s in there, now,” she said. 
**You can goin, if you are sure you can be still. 
Remember it won’t do to have any cryin’ or tak- 
in’ on in there.” 

So I took off my bonnet and wentin. Father 
just nodded to me. He was counting Joe’s 
pulse-beats, and he wore an anxious, doubtful 
look. 

When he left I followed him into the entry. 

‘* Father,” I said, “I went away because I 
did not want to marry a farmer, and I’ve come 
back because I love Joe. Can you save hin 
for me ?” 

‘¢God only knows, child. He was hurt ter- 
ribly; but there’s a chance—just a chance.” 

Just a chance! Those words were my strong 


’ 


| staff during the dreadful days that followed. If 


human love and care could save him he would 
be saved. 

He did not know me; his head had been hurt 
in his fall, and he was delirious. This made it 
so much harder for me. I could not strengthen 
mysclf with the feeling that I was a comfort to 
him. Then, too, in his frenzy he would call 
sometimes upon my name; reveal in some wild 
sentence, as he never would have revealed it 
otherwise, how he had suffered at our parting. 
And all this made Mrs. Scarborough and An- 
geline so much the more bitter against me. I 
think a dozen times during the first week they 
would have sent me out of the house, but for 
the consideration that Joe might recover and 
blame them for such a resenting of his wrongs. 

After a while it seemed to me that my pa- 
tience began to soften them. They treated me 
with more kindness, and sometimes left me to 
watch alone beside Joe. On one of these rare 
occasions I sat and looked at his worn, wasted 
face until my grief overcame me utterly, and 
bending my head down on the side of the bed I 
burst into a passion of weeping. At last I felt 
a feeble touch upon my hair, and Joc’s voice— 
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oh, so weak and faint, but his own natural voice 
again, thank God, said : 

**Helen! Can this be Helen ?” 

I forgot all Mrs. Scarborough’s cautions about 
disturbing him. I just threw my arms around 
him, and sobbed out: 

**Oh, Joe, only get well, and forgive me! I 
found out that your life, whatever it is, must be 
my life, for the world is nothing at all without 
you.” 

A sudden, passionate joy kindled his face. 
One cry—‘‘ Oh, Helen, my love, my love !”—and 
then his head fell back in a deathlike swoon. 

Somehow I was not frightened. The excite- 
ment had been too much for him just now, but 
I felt in my heart that it would not kill him. I 
believed in joy as Heaven’s own balm of heal- 
ing. I went quietly to work without calling 
any one to restore him to consciousness ; and 
when Mrs. Scarborough came in, half an hour 
afterward, he was lying with his hand in mine, 
at rest and in his right mind. 

** Mother,” he said, with fervent joy and reso- 
lution, ‘‘I am going to get well. I think Helen 
has saved my life.” 

After he was able to walk about he asked me, 
one day, when I would be ready to marry him, 
and I told him I would be ready whenever he 
said. You see my pride was gone now, and my 
love reigned triumphant. 

‘*When I am well again,” he said, thought- 


fully, “I have been thinking that it might be | 


best for me to make a home for you where we 
could be quite by ourselves. I ought to have 
remembered, last spring, that you might not like 
the idea of coming to live with mother and An- 
geline. Of course they could never be to you 
what they are to me.” 

I considered the matter for a few silent mo- 
ments. I knew it was best for Joe to stay there 
—that it was what he really in his heart would 
prefer—should I be selfish enough to change 
his plans? | 

‘** No,” I said, at length, “if you will let me | 
choose, for the present we will live here. I know | 
them better now than I knew them then, and 
have none of the same feeling about it. I think 
to stay here will be best for you, and therefore 
best for me.” 

His smile of gratitude repaid me for any sac- 
rifice at the root of my decision. 

When I told grandmother that he had pro- | 
posed to have a separate home for us, she smiled | 
as she answered: 

‘* So you won’t have to take up that cross aft- 
er all?” 

‘Yes, [have made up my mindtoit. Iknew 
that it would be best for Joe, and so I insisted | 
upon it. I love him well enough now to share | 
his fortune just as it is.” 

So we were married one fall day—one of those 
splendid, prismatic days when the air is full of | 
soft haze which catches hues of rainbow bright- | 
ness from the sunbeams—and I went home with | 
Joe. 
I did net invite Colonel Cushing to my wed- | 


| 


| increased and strengthened all her failings. 


a, 


| ding, but he heard of it somehow and sent 
| his bridal gift—a set of choice engravings six. 
ply framed. They hang on the walls of my si. 
ting-room, a perpetual joy, and a reminde; 
| of one of the truest and most generous mey 
| Lever knew. Sometimes when we are looking 
at them together, I say to Joe: ; 
**T couldn’t have helped loving him jg | 
hadn’t already loved you.” 
| But he is never jealous; nor, in truth, do | 
| think he has occasion. 
| I have been married three years, and < 
| have seen fresh reason to be thankful that | 
| bear my own cross and no other. Mother—| 
|} call Mrs. Scarborough so now—has devel ped 
| delightfully as a grandmother, and Angeline js 
/a model aunt. Between them both they aid me 
|; so much, and care for me so kindly, that Joe de- 
clares I have yet to acquire the meek, faded, un. 
| questioning face proper to the wife of a Hills- 


] 


bury farmer. 


| 


| 


ST. MARK’S EVE. 

O all in America I respectfully beg leave t 
} dedicate my tale. To all those who are 
seeking to enter into the holy estate of matri- 
| mony I present the first portion, and those wh 

have already known the troubles and joys, t! 

cares and bliss of a connubial life, will find th 
latter part applicable to themselves. 

I beg of all not to despise it for the homely 
| dress it will be arrayed in. I mean it to be so, 
the plain common garb fitted for the everyday 

use of life—spun and woven from home-mad 
| materials. I am writing this as if I was per- 
fectly sure of its being accepted by that formi- 
dable person, ‘‘ the Editor,” who is ofttimes b 
no means easy to suit. Thus much by way of 
preface. 

Dora Newby, the subject of my tale (I can 
not call her heroine), was the only child of her 
father—a substantial, well-to-do farmer, and a 
widower. Asa matter of course, Dora grew uj 
petted and well-nigh spoiled. She was natu- 
rally inclined to be self-willed, petulant, and 
selfish ; and the want of a mother’s guiding, and 


| a kind, easy father’s spoiling, in no little measure 


She 
grew up wild and untaught, save what it pleased 
herself to learn by occasional fits and starts. 
She grew also prettier with every passing year, 
until she reached the age of eighteen, and was 
then a petted, spoiled young woman with plenty 
of admirers, for she was the village heiress as 
well as its belle. 

Dora did not believe in having only one string 
to her bow. She wanted more, and she kept 
two always on hand. A large well-built man 
named Smurthwaite, and a little smart active 
one named Benjamin Richmond were her two 
favored swains. She tyrannized over both of 
them, and kept them in a constant state of un- 
certainty, encouraging now one, now the other, 
as the humor suited her, and this not for weeks 
or months only, but for years. Five long years 
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Pe a 


she kept them both attached to her, until their | 


patience was well-nigh tired out. 

Dora was quick enough to see this, and had 
half resolved to make up her mind and determ- 
ine in the favor of one or the other when fate 
itself decided the matter for her sooner than she 
intended. 

Newby Grange was an old-fashioned farm- 
house, with all the old appliances of large clos- 


ets, wide chimneys, and capacious brick oven. | 


This oven was in the sitting-room, and heated 
by a flue from the large fire of the kitchen. The 
sitting-room had two bay-windows overlooking 
the garden, 
places where her love-making generally went on. 

As I have said, five years’ courtship had been 
the hard, unrequited servitude of both her follow- 
ers, When one day, a Saturday in the sunny 


month of June, Ben Richmond was seen by the | 


watching, expectant Dora coming up the garden- 
path to pay his usual weekly visit, with an un- 
usual look of resolve and determination on his 
face. It was so. 
him, and he had come fully determined that day 
to know his fate, either to be accepted or reject- 
ed without any longer fooling. Dora intuitively | 
felt that to-day, at least, she could no longer | 
trifle, and felt annoyed at the thought of being 
driven up into a corner; and partly from pique, 
partly from willfulness, determined to say no, 
shortly and flatly, to his request. 

All in vain were poor Ben’s earnest entreaties | 
and passionate pleadings; all in vain his long, | 


weary waiting, and he gave it up well-nigh in | 


despair. 

He made, however, one last attempt, one final 
appeal, when, in the midst of his talking, they 
heard the garden gate creak on its hinges, and, 
looking out, saw the tall form of John Smurth- | 
waite striding up the path. 


and these bay- windows were the | 


The long, hot walk had tired | 





Long, very long, he sat, and, like Ben before 
him, plead his cause and urged his suit with no 
encouragement from Dora. He was interrupted, 
however, in the midst of his most pathetic ap- 
peal by a loud thump, where from he could 

|not tell. ‘‘ What is that, Dora?” he inquired. 

| ‘Only the rats,” was the answer. Again he be- 
gan his entreaties, again to be interrupted by 
another louder knock and the sound of a voice 

| shut up and half-smothered. 

|  ‘*For God’s sake let me out, 

| am roasting alive !” 

| Dora remembered all too late that it was bak- 

ing day, and the servant in the kitchen, all un- 
| wotting of the strange occupant of the oven, had 
| drawn out the damper and let in the heat. 

Ere Dora could reach the door it flew open 
| and out tumbled Ben, hot and angry, before the 
astonished gaze of Smurthwaite. 

‘¢ John,” said Ben, as soon as he could speak, 
‘*take my claim to Dora. I have done with 
her. I always heard love-making was warm 
work, but never so hot as I have found it. Good- 
| by, Dora, I do not choose being made a cake of 
like to-day:” and he left them. Smurthwaite 

and Dora both laughed ; they could not help it; 
and as he felt how ludicrous any more attempts 
at love-making would be, he also very shortly 
after left. Left, and never returned again, and 
so Dora lost them both. 

Young ladies all, take my advice. Keep one 
string to your bow, if you find it a good strong 
| Serv iceable one, and do not play with two until 

both break. 


"it cried; “I 


| 


For a few months Dora was loverless, when, 
at length, a third appeared in the person of 
John Vannote, and, after a short, a very short 


probation, was accepted; for time was passing 
with Dora, and both her former admirers had 
it taken to themselves partners less obdurate than 


Now it so happened Smurthwaite had come | herself, and Dora did not care to live and die an 
as well that very day, big with the same resolves | old maid. 
that possessed Ben. Here wasa to-do. Well} John Vannote and his wife soon, too soon, 
did Dora know how Smurthwaite had vowed | however, found out how unsuited they were for 
that if ever he caught Ben in the act of poach- | each other—too soon for their happiness, too 


ing, as he termed it, on his ground he would | 
inflict on him such bodily punishment as he | 
would not easily forget. 

There was no lack of courage in little Ben, 
but still he felt and knew he was utterly unable 


in physical strength to compete with Smurth- | 


waite. What was to be done? 


Poor Ben! fear of punishment, and still great- | 
er fear of any appearance of cowardice before 


Dora, tugged hard at his heart. Dora herself 
lecided the matter. She wished no fighting or 
disturbance, at least in her presence. 


‘Here, quick, Ben,” she said, trying the two 
? > ¢ | 
cupboard doors in the room, ‘‘come in here 


until he goes.” Alas, the doors were both | 
locked and the keys up stairs in her bedroom. 
‘* Whatever shall I do!” she ejaculated ; her 


eve lighted on the large old-fashioned oven—the | 


very place, she thought, and opening the door 
in crept Ben. Scarcely was he safely stowed in 
when Smurthwaite entered the room. 


late, however, to remedy it. They were both 
alike in disposition, equally selfish, and each 
loving their own self the best. 
It was a sore and grievous disappointment to \ 
both John and his wife that no children blessed 
their union. God withheld this great gift and 
blessing from them. No little prattling voice 
was given them to break the solitude of their 
fireside ; no wee, toddling feet pattered over the 
| floor. This golden link was wanting to unite the 
fast rusting and irksome fetters with which they 
| had bound themselves together, and great was 
the trouble of both, and loud Dora’s murmuring 
thereat. And what should have but drawn 
them closer together for mutual comfort and 
| sympathy became an additional cause of dissat- 
isfaction and discontent. 

And so, day by day, the little love each had 
for the other cooled and was fast dying away. 
Day by day each one grew more and more in- 
itensely selfish, less and less careful of each 
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other’s comfort and happiness, and more miser- 
able and wretched —fretting ever more and 
more at the strength of the chain which bound 
them together. 

I am writing no fanciful, childish story. God 
knows my purpose and tale is serious enough, 
and one of too frequent occurrence. In every 


little act of their daily lives they very soon got | 


to thwart each other. Very quickly no mutual 
concessions were offered. 
by without quarreling and squabbling about 
some little unimportant trifle. 
same likings, and each resolved to gratify them 
at the expense of the other. 


they very quickly grew to positively dislike each 
other. ’ 

And so the months passed until it came near 
the eve of St. Mark. Now in the North of En- 
gland there is a great deal of superstition at- 
tached to this night. It is very generally be- 
lieved that the ghosts of all who will die the en- 
suing year walk in solemn procession at the 
midnight hour down the road their coffins will 
hereafter pass to the church-porch. This eve 
falls on the 24th of April. 

Leading to the village church in the place 
where these two lived were two roads—the one 
the public road through the village, and anoth- 
er, a by-path, across some fields. 

When the 24th of April came round in due 
course of time, it occurred to John Vannote that 
he would go that night and see if his wife’s ghost 
would make its appearance. 
similar resolve possessed Dora. Of course nei- 
ther of them betrayed by word or sign their in- 
tention to the other. The day passed and night 
came. After tea John fidgeted about for some 
time, and then left the house for the ostensible 
purpose of foddering and-looking after the cat- 
tle. 
on her bonnet and shawl and went out too, on 
a pretended visit to a neighbor. The night was 
a moonlight one, but the moon’s light was ob- 
scured by passing clouds. 

As soon as John had finished tending the cat- 
tle, half-ashamed of his errand, and fearing to 


meet any of his neighbors, he made his way | 


across the fields to the church-yard. Dora, 


more timid, chose exactly at the same time the | 


road through the village. The one arrived at 
the church-yard gate just as the other reached 
the style from the fields into it. Silently and 
quietly they both, unknown to each other, went 
into the porch; they reached it, and just then 


the moon shone out for a few moments, full and | 
They both stared at | 


clear in each other’s face. 
each other—a long, steady look, and then the 
moon’s light was withdrawn behind a cloud; and 
when it again shone out the church-porch was 
empty—both had as silently returned home, 
each thinking they had seen the other's ghost. 
The table was laid for supper when John Van- 
note came in, and his wife Dora sitting sewing 
by the fire. Some hot sausages and mashed 
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Scarce a meal passed 
, | 

Each had the 

In afew words their 


lives became grievous and burdensome, both to | 
themselves and all connected with them; and | 


It so happened a} 


Dora, as soon as his back was turned, put 


potatoes were warming by it—his favorite cy, 
per. Astonished at the unwonted attenti, at 
his comfort and taste, in silence he drew }jg 
chair to the table, and both sat down and pr * 
ceeded to eat it. One sausage remained af 
each had been fairly and equally helped. Ea; h 
of them, heretofore, would have claimed anq 
sought to have it. To Dora’s astonishm¢ at 
John very quietly took it, and laid it on he r plat 
without a word. <As quietly she removed ; 
back to his. The servant looked on astonished 
at this unaccustomed proceeding on both the; 
parts. Again and again was the same thing 
done—each attempting to force it on the oth 
and both nearly quarreling about making ¢] 
other take it. The same feeling actuated bot 
| —each thought the other doomed ere very long 
to death, and felt, for the short time yet left 
them to be together, they could afford to be kind 
| to each other. At least such was the tenor of 
the thoughts of each as they went to rest that 
night. 
* Ah well,” thought John, ‘‘I wonder when 

she will go—how soon or how late in the year; 
won’t the house be quiet without her! Howev- 
er, I’ll be kind to her, and bear with her for t) 
| short time she has to live, so that my conscience 
can not reproach me when she’s gone.” 

And Dora’s thoughts were much the same. 

And so week after week passed, and month 
| after month, each giving a little and taking a 
little—bearing and forbearing with each other; 
and so the time passed, and the year drew near to 
its close, and another St. Mark’s Eve approached. 

One wild, gusty, rainy March night as | 
were seated over the fire, Dora working and John 
smoking, his thoughts went wandering over the 
past year and wondering on into the future. 
And as he sat and smoked and thought he felt 
half-sad she would so soon have to leave him: 
for, after all, thought he, she has been a good 
wife to me the last ten months. No doubt death 
has cast his softening shadow over her, and she 
feels changed by it. Still it puzzled him: there 
she sat, so healthy-looking, so contented, and so 
| happy—it must be sudden, thought he; ought! 
| not to tell her what I know, and so warn and 
prepare her for it? I will, he resolved, and just 
then seeing her look thoughtfully at himself he 
got ready to speak : 

“John,” said Dora, suddenly, ‘‘ I should miss 
you very much if you were to leave me.” 

He started and nearly jumped off his chair. 
His very thoughts of her. 

** Dear me, Dora! how you startled me, for I 
was just thinking the same of you.” 

**Were you?” answered Dora. “ Ah, well, I 
shall be sorry when you go.” 

“I go, Dora! It’s your turn first, my lass, 
I'm after thinking.” 

**I do not think so,” she replied, ‘‘I know 
you’ve to go soon, and I thought I ought to tell 
| you.” 
|  ** Why do you think so?” 

‘* Because I saw your ghost walk on St. Mark’s 
Eve,” said Dora. 
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«And I saw thine,” answered John. 

‘‘Humph! you were there, then, John 

‘J was, Dora, and it seems thou too?” 

They were both silent again a short time, and 
Dora sat and sewed, and John smoked and 
thought 

‘“‘ Dang it all, Dora,” said John, “ we’ve been 
uncommon happy the past year, why shouldn't 
it be so to the end,eh, Dora? Thou'lt gie a 
little and I'll gie a little, and we'll try and haud 
on so for the future.” 

And to the end they tried todo so Of course 
at times there was an occasional outbreak, but 
never for long—and a happier life was the re- 
sult, and not the only result. 

For, after seven years’ married experience, 
two of them dissension and trouble, and the 
other five of mutual help and assistance, Dora, 
contented with her lot and feeling happier every 


5 
91 
f 


day with her husband, he, prosperous and sat- | 


isfied, both of them were yet to receive a sur- 
prise, and that a joyful one. A young John 
Vannote most unexpectedly made his appear- 
ance, and after him a little girl and another 
son, and the measure of their happiness was 
complete. 

Does my story need any moral wherewith to 
point it? Can not one and all of ry readers 


theatre of her grandest displays in the creation 
of water-courses. 

The Mississippi and the Amazon are peerless 
as respects utility and size. And for an object 
will be more obvious before we conclude, it is 
proper to make more than a passing allusion to 
the Amazon, styled by way of eminence ‘the 
King of Rivers,” as our own noble stream is 
called “the Father of Waters.” It is a coinci- 
dence worthy of notice, that during the same year 
—1851—when the dauntless Taylor was push- 
ing his way up the Nile, into the far-off regions 
of Central Africa, Herndon and Gibbon, by the 
direction and at the expense of our Government, 
were following the course of the Amazon from 
its humble fountains, only 60 miles from the Pa- 
cific, in the remote eastern slopes of the Andes, 
to the place where it pours its deep-volumed 
currents into the Atlantic. 

By its tributaries, the Maderia and Purus, it 
penetrates Bolivia, by the Ucayali and Huallaya 
it enters Peru, by the Napo, Ecuador, and by 
the Rio Negro, Venezuela—tlius connecting 
nearly all the South American Republics with 
the ocean. The main river carries a volume of 


| water, as it runs through Brazil, which makes 


find it in this simple village tale? Need I say | 


in words how it is that our lives so often fail 
of their great, grand purpose and aim through 
neglect of little things—little words of sympa- 
thy, little deeds of kindness, the little grains of 


amenity which rub down and polish the rough | 
corners of the hard stone, and bring into full | 


play its most beautiful colors? Oh, reader mine, 


scorn not my tale for its homely garb, but cut | 
and fit it to thine own daily wear. Despise not | 


the day of little things, for 
** Little things on little wings 
Bear up our souls to Heaven.” 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

F all the natural features of the earth none 
are more beautiful, more beneficent, more 
necessary, more important, than its navigable 
rivers. ‘They are cheap, ready-made highways. 
They shorten the distance between nations, and 
between different portions of the same nation. 
They are convenient and commodious channels 
of intercommunication and carriage. They are 
naturally the home and conduits of commerce. 
Though often used to designate the boundaries 
between States, they are yet more serviceable in 


| 
| 


even the majestic Mississippi seem small in com- 
parison. It is navigable for 3360 miles by the 
Ucayali—-by the Huallaya for 2815 miles. <At 
the distance of 2000 miles from its mouth, re- 
peated and careful soundings show it to have a 
depth of from 42 to 85 feet, at 1300 miles from 
its mouth a depth of 138 feet. The average 
flow of the current will not exceed three miles 
per hour. Lying in the regions of the Equator, 
its navigation is never impeded by ice. It is 
the concurrent opinion of residents, explorers, 
and travelers that the countries through which it 
flows are not only not sickly, but remarkably 
healthy. It was discovered almost half a cen- 
tury before the Mississippi. It was known to 
the Pizarros and the exploration attempted by 
them as early as 1560—a period shortly after 
the downfall of the Inca dynasty, and the plun- 
der of the Inca temples by those renowned rob- 
bers. It was descended in 1539—two years be- 
fore the discovery of the Mississippi—by Orella- 
na from near Quito to its mouth. And yet 
to-day, after the lapse of 300 years, it holds its 
course through the solitudes and wilderness of 
primeval nature. ‘‘ If,” says Baron Humboldt, 
‘*the name of a primeval forest can be given to 
any forest on the face of the earth, none perhaps 
can so strictly claim it as those that fill the 


| connected basin of the Orinoco and the Ama- 


connecting and in binding them together. Dif. | 
| tigers, lazy, craven, and worthless Indians. 
| The enterprising spirit of the age has scarcely 


ference in religion, in language, and mountain 
ranges, are natural barriers between nations ; 
but where there is a similarity of origin, lan- 
guage, and religion, while inaccessible mount- 
ain ranges may, yet navigable rivers scarcely 
ever do constitute political boundaries. Rivers 
are therefore ligaments to bind together, rath- 
er than channels to divide a homogeneous peo- 
ple. 

Nature has selected the New World as the 


” 


zon.” Its banks are still tenanted by monkeys, 


penetrated its deep and tangled forests. How 


| sparsely populated the Amazonian region is, 


will appear by reference to the size of the main 


'towns upon the river; thus, Egas, 1450 miles 


from the mouth, and the most important town 
above Barra, contains only 800 people. Barra 
itself contains only 3614 free inhabitants. San- 
tarem, 600 miles from its mouth, and the largest 
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town above Para, contains, slaves and all, less 
than 7000, and Para, though healthy and found- 
ed in 1616, and situated at its mouth, precisely 
as New Orleans is at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, contains a population of only 10,000 free 
inhabitants. Excluding savages, the popula- 
tion of the Amazonian region is only one for 
every ten square miles. ‘These are indeed dry 
details; and yet details, though dry, are often 
essential to accuracy of ideas. 

We now turn our thoughts to our country 
and to its great river. The connection between 


the Amazon and the Mississippi, though not ob- | 


vious, has yet been demonstrated by scientific 
investigations to be remarkably intimate. A 
boat launched on the Amazon, and left to the 
course of the winds and currents of the ocean, 
would float close by Cape Hatteras; thus de- 
monstrating that the commerce of the vast. coun- 
tries drained by the Amazon naturally belongs 
to the United States. 

It is befitting our theme that a brief allusion 
be made to the history of the discovery of our 
great river. We will not dwell at great length 
upon those facts which are generally understood, 
or which may be found in our standard histories. 
It was first discovered in a.p. 1541, by the gal- 
lant and romantic De Soto. He had been a 
follower of Pizarro in his famous conquest of 
Peru. He had assisted in the capture of the 
last Inca, and shared in rich treasures with which 
that barbaric monarch vainly sought to effect his 
ransom. De Soto’s ambition was fired. Like 
the conquerors of the Montezumas and the Incas, 
he wished for himself to carve out provinces 
with his own good sword, and to share in the 
treasures of overturned Indian dynasties. At- 
tracted by his renown, large numbers flocked to 
the standard of De Soto, anxious to share the 
perils and the rewards of his enterprise. We 
will not follow the history of the ill-starred and 
ill-fated expedition. They wandered for several 
years in the vast regions, wholly unknown, ex- 
tending between the everglades of Florida and 
the Red River. Of course they found no Mex- 
ico and no Peru. Harassed with disappoint- 
ment, with hostile Indian tribes, with the mu- 
tiny and discontent of his followers, the brave 


old leader died on the banks, and was most fit- | 


tingly buried beneath the waters of the noble 
river he was the first to discover. No attempt 
was made to explore the stream. It was used 
by Moscosa, the successor of De Soto, simply as 
an avenue to escape with the miserable rem- 
nant of De Soto’s men. The discovery of De 
Soto was not immediately followed up. It 
yielded no fruit to Spain, of which he was a na- 
tive, and under whose auspices his enterprise 
was undertaken. 

The next discovery of the river was made 
from a different quarter, and was prompted by 
different motives. It derived no aid from, and 
was wholly independent of, De Soto’s discovery ; 
for it was not known until afterward that the 
rivers were one and the same. We allude to 
the explorations and discoveries of Marquette 


|ering the great river. 


and Joliet. Marquette is entitled to the glory 
of discovering the Upper Mississippi. He was 
the first to explore the river from the mouth of 
the Wisconsin to the mouth of the Arkansas. As 
upon the results of this exploration the destiny 
of nations and states has been influenced, if not 
controlled, it is worthy of special notice. The 
present generation were not the pioneers of this 
beautiful region. On the contrary the oldest set. 
tlers now there simply came to live in the coun- 
try, first unveiled to the gaze of the world by the 
dauntless heroism and disinterested religious 
zeal of James Marquette. He and his compan- 
ion, Joliet, were undeniably the first white men 
who trod the soil of Iowa. Of Joliet, the asso- 
ciate of Marquette, we only know that he was a 
Canadian fur-trader. He is remembered only 
in connection with the great discovery which he 
assisted to make. He, and not Marquette, was 
the representative of the French Government of 
Canada, under whose auspices the voyage was 
undertaken. He is represented as a man of 
‘prudence, tact, and courage.” Marquette, 
though the originator and soul of the enterprise, 
accompanied Joliet in the humble and unpre- 


| tending character of a missionary. 


Marquette was born in France in 1637, and 
justice, no less than Christian charity, compels 
the acknowledgment that the history of the world 
has rarely, if ever, shown a zeal more disinter- 
ested, a heroism more lofty, a faith more lowly, 
yet more self-sacrificing and sublime suffering, 
and hardships more multiplied and great, than 
those which characterized the lives and labors 
of the early French Catholic Missionaries on this 
continent. Marquette’s patron and exemplar 
was the renowned St. Francis Xavier. Like 
the great Apostle to the Indies, he therefore 
sought a foreign mission not to the court of some 
earthly king or monarch, but to savage, distant, 
and benighted tribes, in an almost unknown 
country, and amidst unexplored regions. He is 
ordered to the remote Lake Superior Missions. 
In the midst of his humble labors he hears, from 
parties of the Illinois Indians, of a ‘large river, 
almost a league wide, running north and south, 
so far that the Illinois have never heard of its 
mouth, with great nations upon its banks. 

His heart is fired with the magnificent ac- 
counts which he receives of the river, and he 
yearns to be the first to carry the Gospel to the 
wild people who live upon its shores. He re- 
peatedly urged the discovery of the river upon 
the French Government of Canada. He fairly 
glowed with the belief that under God it was 
his mission to discover it. 

It is now conceded that to Marquette belongs 
the honor of originating the purpose of discoy- 
He spent nearly four 
years in collecting all possible information con- 
cerning its location and the character of the 
tribes who resided upon it. Imagine his joy and 
exultation, when for the first time he learned 
that he had been selected as the associate of 
Joliet to undertake its discovery! That joy was 
increased to rapture when he observed the very 
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day Joliet arrived was the feast of the Virgin 
Mary, ‘‘ whom,” says the pious Marquette, ‘I 
had always invoked to obtain of God the grace 
to be able to visit the nations on the River Mis- 
sissippi.” ‘I put the voyage,” continues he, 
in his narrative, “‘ under her protection, prom- 
ising her, that if she did us the grace to discover 
the great river, I would giveit the name of ‘ Con- 
ception.”” A promise which a fac-simile of his 
map, newly discovered (the original having been 
preserved at St. Mary’s College at Montreal), 
shows that he faithfully kept. 

Space forbids, interesting as the excursion 
would be, to follow step by step the progress of 


the voyage. ‘The mere outline and meagre de- | 


tails which we give are taken wholly from Mar- 
quette’s original narration—a most interesting 
book. He says: “We were not long in pre- 
paring our outfit, although we were embarking 
on a voyage the duration of which we could not 
foresee. Indian corn, with some dried meat, 
was our whole stock of provisions. With this 
we set out in two bark canoes. M. Joliet, my- 
self, and five men firmly resolved to do all and 
suffer all for so glorious an enterprise.” They 
started from Mackinaw on the 17th of May, 
1673. ‘Our joy at being chosen for the expe- 
dition sweetened the labor of rowing from morn- 
ing till night.” They pass over part of Lake 
Huron and Lake Michigan to Green Bay. ‘The 
friendly Indians then did their best to dissuade 
the undertaking, but in vain. ‘They told 
me,” says Marquette, ‘‘that we would meet na- 
tions that never spare strangers, but tomahawk 
them without provocation; that they were at 
war with each other, which would increase our 
danger; that the great river itself was full of 
perils, of frightful monsters which swallowed up 
men and canoes; that it contained a demon that 
engulfed all who dare approach ; and lastly, that 
the excessive heat would infallibly cause our 
death.” Disheartened? No, not he! “JI 
thanked them for their kind advice, but assured 
them that I could not follow it, as the salvation 
of souls was concerned, and that for them I 
should be but too happy to lay down my life.” 
Here again he imitated his great patron, St. 
Xavier, who upon one occasion was besought 
by his friends not to assume the peril of visiting 
a country where his life would almost surely be 
the forfeit of his temerity. ‘‘If those lands,” 
indignantly exclaimed Xavier, in reply to their 
protestations and warnings, ‘had scented wood 
and mines of gold Christians would find cour- 
age to go there. Shall love for the souls of 


men be less hardy and less generous than ava- | 


rice? They will destroy me, you say, by poison. 
It is an honor to which such a sinner as I may 
not aspire; but this I dare say, that whatever 
death or torture await me, I am ready to suffer 
it ten thousand times for the salvation of a sin- 
gle soul.” From Green Bay our voyageurs sail 
down the Fox River of Wisconsin. They reach, 
on the 10th day of June, the narrow strip of 
land which divides it from the Wisconsin. On 
their backs the two light canoes are carried 





|across the portage of twenty-seven hundred 
paces. After which the guides returned, ‘ leay- 
| ing us,” says Marquette, “ alone in an unknown 
| country, in the hands of Providence. Invoking 
| the Blessed Virgin Immaculate, and putting 
| ourselves under her protection, we now leave,” 
jadds Marquette, ‘the waters which flow to 
Quebec to follow those which lead into strange 
lands.” How natural the reflection! They 
}enter the broad, sandy-bottomed, and shallow 
Wisconsin. They pass along its timbered banks 
| and vine-clad islets. After a seven days’ jour- 
;ney they reached its mouth, and lo! there 
| spreads out before them the long-sought river! 
With joy inexpressible the voyageurs entered 
| the Mississippi, near the present city of Prairie 
| Du Chien and opposite that of McGregor, in 
Iowa, on the 7th of June, 1673. They com- 
}menced at once to descend the Mississippi. 
Though they had journeyed on the great river 
for eight days and for more than two hundred 
miles they saw no human being or the signs of 
any. Yet they advanced cautiously. On each 
night they landed and made a low fire on the 
shore to prepare their meal; then for safety an- 
chored their canoes in the middle of the stream, 
one of the party invariably standing as sentinel ; 
and in the frail barks slept, till the coming of 
the morning light enabled them to resume the 
voyage. Thus they pursued their course until 
the 25th of June, when footprints of men were 
discovered by the water-side, and a path leading 
through a beautiful prairie. It was concluded 
to stop. The path was rightly conjectured to 
| lead to an Indian village. Though fearless of 
| life they did not necessarily ignore the precau- 
| tions of worldly prudence. The five Frenchmen 
| were left with orders to guard the boat and there- 
| by keep open the means of retreat, if a retreat 
|should be necessary. Besides, it was rightly 
reasoned that two men would not be so likely to 
excite the apprehensions and incur the hostility 
of Indians as a more numerous party. 

Single and alone Marquette and Joliet re- 
solved to pursue the path and to assume the 
peril of meeting a barbarous and unknown peo- 
ple. 

Following the path some five or six miles they 
discovered three Indian villages, somewhat sep- 
arated, on the banks of a river the name of 
which Marquette does not give. On his map 
he indicates the course of this river, and gives 
the names of two of these villages, viz., Pewa- 
| rea and Moinguena. The site of these towns 


}can not with certainty be ascertained. The 








name favors the conjecture that the river was 
| the River Des Moines, and it probably was. Im- 
| ploring the help of God, and relying upon it, 
| Marquette and Joliet advanced undiscovered 
| so far that they even heard the Indians talking. 
'In order to show them that they intended no 
| surprise or harm they halted, and by a loud cry 
|announced their presence. Strange meeting 
that first meeting on Iowa soil between the 
amazed Indian and his unknown visitors! Wild 
and strange the ceremonies which characterize 
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it, and illuminate it with a wild and strange 
splendor! 

They are received in warm welcomes and in 
peace. Their course becomes a splendid ova- 
tion. The savages depute four of their old men 
—for age receives, even among them, its appro- 
priate respect—to mcet and receive them. 

Two of the deputies bear aloft the gavly 
adorned calumet of peace; all four advanced 
silently and slowly, with stately, barbaric dig- 
nity—Indian like. 

As an earnest of peace they present their vis- 
itors with the mysterious pipe. They invite 
them to their city, and tender with sincerity and 
warmth its rude hospitality. Arriving at the 
village, all the people turned out to gaze at them 
with the same wondering curiosity with which 
the pale faces a few years since thronged around 
a princely visitor from distant Britain. Mar- 


quette briefly spoke of the object of his mission | 
| by the same river up to the mouth of the Illin- 


(for they used a dialect of the Algonquin tongue, 
with which he was familiar), of the one God, of 
the great French captain who had subdued the 
Iroquois, their ancient enemies. Speech-mak- 
ing on such occasions would not seem to be a 
civilized ceremony. The sachem of the tribe 
rising to reply, spoke as follows—aspeech, which 
though never noticed as such, is one of the finest 
specimens of Indian eloquence: ‘‘I thank the 
Black-gown,” for so, alluding to his garb, he 
styled Marquette, “and the Frenchman,” ad- 
dressing Joliet, “for taking so much pains. to 
come and visit us; never has the earth been so 
beautiful, nor the sun so bright as now; never 
has the river been so calm, nor so free from 
rocks which your canoes have removed as they 
passed; never has our tobacco had so fine a fla- 
vor, nor our corn appeared so beautiful as we 
behold it to-day. Ask the Great Spirit, whom 
thou knowest to give us life and health, and 
come thou and dwell with us.” 

Following this a great feast was set before the 
strangers. In his glowing style, disdaining par- 
ticulars, Bancroft describes it as a “ magnificent 
festival prepared of hominy, and fish, and the 
choicest viands from the prairies.” Let us con- 
sult the faithful and unexaggerated account of 
Marquette, and see the style and ‘bill of fare” 
of this magnificent festival, the first meal ever 
sat down to by white men upon the western side 
of the Upper Mississippi. 

‘**'This feast,” says Marquette, ‘ consisted of 
four courses, which we had to take with all their 
ways. The first course was a great wooden dish 
full of sagamity, that is to say, of Indian meal 
boiled in water and seasoned with grease. The 
master of ceremonies, with a spoonful of sagam- 
ity, presented it three or four times to my mouth, 
as we would do with a little child; he did the 
same to M. Joliet. For the second course he 
brought in another dish containing three fish ; 
removed the bones and having blown upon it to 
cool it, put it into my mouth as we would food 
toa bird. For a third course they produced a 
large dog (an Indian can give no higher mark 
of his friendship than thus to sacrifice his faith- 
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| ful companion), which they had just killed, but 
|learning that we did not eat it, it was with. 
}drawn. Finally, the fourth course was a piece 
| of wild buffalo, the fattest portions of which were 
put into our mouths.” After remaining here 
| several days the explorers announced their de. 
parture. Their new-found friends endeavored 
to persuade them not to continue the dangerous 
journey, and would not consent to allow them 
to leave until they had extracted a promise from 
Marquette to come to them personally the next 
| year to stay with them and instruct them. An 
escort of 600 Indians accompanied the explorers 
to their boats; they embarked, and, following 
the current, soon passed the boundaries 
is now the State of Iowa. 

We can not follow them in their course till 
they, pass the mouth of the Missouri, that of the 
Ohio, and that of the Arkansas. Nor can we 
stop to notice at length their laborious return 


of what 


ois, ascending which, as far as practicable, and 
then, by a short portage, reaching Chicago, 
where the unambitious Marquette remained to 
preach the Gospel to the natives, while Joliet 
hastened to Quebec with the news of their dis- 
coveries and success. Nor can we notice in 
detail the subsequent labors of Marquette, nor 
the circumstances of his death, and trace the 
parallel between it and the death of St. Xavier. 

It occurred within two years after, and was 
caused by the exposures which he underwent in 
his great voyage. On his way to the Mission 
at Mackinaw he expired on the bleak shores of 
Lake Michigan, within the limits of that State 
(of which he may be said to be one of the found- 
ers), and died, as St. Xavier had died, on the 
Saucian shore, in the presence of two canoc- 
men; and with the names of Jesus and Mary 
upon his lips he commenced his voyage to the 
Land of Souls. 

Do the departed look down upon us? We 
love to imagine that, as the voyageurs passed 
along the shores of the Great River, in the ma- 
jestic solitude of nature, they listened, and list- 
ening, heard the busy tramp of the coming mill- 
ions, and had visions of the commonwealths 
that have so marvelously arisen along the banks 
of the great river they were the first to explore! 
They founded no cities ; they left no permanent 
physical monuments behindthem! Yet a gen- 
erous posterity will not willingly Jet their names 
perish. So long as the river flows it will water 
their memories and preserve them fresh and 
green! 

It was by virtue of the discovery of Marquette 
that France acquired the ownership of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and the territory was subse- 
quently called after the King of France by the 
name of Louisiana. Soon after Marquette’s 
voyage, and in consequence of it, Hennepin, an 
unveracious but enterprising man, explored the 
river from the mouth of the Illinois to the falls 
of the St. Anthony, first by white men and named 
by him; and in connection with the fearless, 
gifted, and noble La Salle, was the first (with 
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the river from the limits reached by Marquette 
to its entrance into the Gulf of Mexico. Louisi- 
ana remained a French province till 1762, when 
it was ceded to Spain. It remained a Spanish 
I rovince till the year 1800, -vhen it was secretly 
retroceded to France. 

Before the purchase of Louisiana by the Unit- 
ed States the river, from its mouth northward 
several hundred miles, ran through the domin- 
ions of a foreign power; above this the river 
constituted the western boundary of the United 
States, as defined by the treaty of Independence 
with Great Britain. Although the West was at 
that time comparatively a wilderness, the navi- 


gation of the river came near involving us in two | 


wars with Spain. The West was in a blaze at 
being denied their natural outlet. Steps were 
taken to raise an armed foree, and war was im- 
minent. Spain, as owner of the land on both 
sides of the river at its mouth, claimed under 
the law of nations the sole right to regulate or 
to forbid its navigation. 

By the treaty made with Spain in 1795, to 
compose and settle our disputes, she conceded 
to us the right of the free navigation of the 
river; she also agreed ‘‘to permit citizens of 
the United States, for the space of three years, 
to deposit their merchandise and effects at the 
port of New Orleans, paying only fair storage,” 
which permission the King of Spain agreed to 
continue longer if he saw fit; if he did not, then 
he was to ‘* assign to the United States, another 
part of the banks of the Mississippi, an equiva- 
lent establishment.” 

Soon after the lapse of the three years, viz., 
about the year 1800, Spain violated the provisions 
of the treaty by refusing the right of deposit at 
New Orleans, without at the same time assign- 
ing, as by terms and a fair construction of the 
treaty she was bound to do, another place of de- 
posit. She went further and prohibited our 
boats and vessels even to land, and interdicted 
all intercourse between our citizens and the in- 
habitants of the province. As our boats could 
not land, and as boats which were suitable for 
the transportation of produce down the river 
were unsuitable for navigation at sea, the mere 
right to pass up and down the river with boats 
was found to be an almost worthless and barren 
one. ‘The right of deposit, preparatory to tran- 
shipment on sea-going vessels, proved to be as 
indispensable and necessary as the right of pas- 
sage. ‘The whole country was again in a blaze 
of excitement. The Senate authorized Presi- 
dent Jefferson to call out and arm 80,000 mili- 
tia. In the course of the debates which fol- 
lowed truths were uttered which are as pertinent 
now as they were then. Thus, Senator Wright, 
of Delaware, said: 


‘* We can never have permanent peace on our | 
Western waters till we possess ourselves of New | 


Orleans, and such other positions as may be 
necessary to give us the complete and absolute 
command of the navigation of the Mississippi.” 

It will be seen that our situation at that time 


the exception of De Soto’s successor) to explore | 





was precisely the same as it would be at this 
time if the South had succeeded in establish- 
ing a separate Confederacy. He further de- 
clared that ‘‘you had as well pretend to dam up 
the mouth of the Mississippi and say to its rest- 
less waves, ye shall cease here and never mingle 
with the ocean, as to expect that the people of 
the West will be prevented from descending it. 
| Without the free use of this river and the nec- 
essary advantages of a deposit below our bound- 
ary their fertile country is not worth possessing, 
their produce must be wasted in their fields or 
|rot in their granaries.” It is true that when 
these words were spoken the Mississippi was the 
| only outlet for the products of the country; and 
that since then the New York and Canadian 
| canals, and five parallel lines of railway, con- 
nect the East and the West, thereby affording 
to the West an artificial eastern outlet. But 
| both outlets are needed ; needed to do the busi- 
ness of the great West, needed to prevent the 
crushing exactions of railroad and canal mo- 
nopolies. Water communication with the At- 
| lantic is the great want of the West. 
| It was then (1802) believed, but not certain- 
| ly known, though such was the fact, that the 
| Louisiana Territory had been ceded to France. 
Napoleon was at this time on the rising tide of 
| his high fortunes, and exercised almost despotic 
power under the modest title of the French Con- 
sul. The Senator last named urged the abso- 
|Iute national necessity which existed that the 
United States should own and control the mouth 
of the river, the key to the vast valley of the 
Mississippi; a region larger in extent than all 
Europe. In the course of his argument he al- 
| luded to the situation of this country, with the 
; mouth of the river in the possession of a foreign 
power. We quote them, because if the South- 
lern Confederacy be substituted in the place of 
Bonaparte, his remarks are much more weighty 
and applicable now than they were sixty years 
ago. He says: ‘* What is more than all to be 
dreaded, in such hands, is that it may be made 
the means of access and corruption to your 
national councils, and a key to your treasury. 
‘*The Western people will see in Bonaparte, 
at their very doors, a powerful friend or a dan- 
gerous enemy, and should he, after completely 
controlling the river, approach them, not in the 
attitude of an enemy, but under the specious 
garb of a protector and a friend; should he, in- 
stead of embarrassing their commerce by any 
fiscal arrangement, invite them to the naviga- 
tion of the river, and give them privileges in 
trade not heretofore enjoyed ; should he, instead 
of coercing them to his measures, court and in- 
trigue with them, who can tell the consequences? 
‘¢ Foreign influence will gain admittance into 
our national councils; a foreign faction will ex- 
ist which will increase with the rapidly increas- 
ing population of the Western world. When- 
ever this period shall arrive it will be the crisis 
of American glory, and must result either in the 
| political subjugation of the Atlantic States or 
' their separation from the Western country.” 
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What weighty suggestions are these! No- 


thing can be added to their force. In the events | 


of the past few years their truth and significance 
have been remarkably exemplified. At that 
early day the statesmen of our country saw, and 
the people of our country felt, the indispensable 
importance of the entire national ownership and 
control of the river to the people of all the States 
bordering on it and its tributaries. 

Senator Jackson, of Georgia, declared that 
‘*God and nature have destined New Orleans 
and the Floridas to belong to this great and ris- 
ing empire.” 

Mr. Madison, then Secretary of State, in his 
letter of November 27, 1802, to Mr. Charles 
Pinckney, our Minister at Madrid, instructing 
him to demand redress from Spain for the in- 
fraction of the treaty of 1795, says: ‘* You are 
aware of the sensibility of our Western people 
on this subject. This sensibility is justified by 
the interest they have at stake. The Mississippi 
is to them every thing. It is the Hudson, the 
Delaware, the Potomac, and all the navigable 
rivers of the Atlantic States formed into one 
stream.” 

In view of its importance negotiations were 
authorized by our Government for the purchase 
of New Orleans, so as to make the river the 
boundary between the United States aud Louisi- 
ana. The idea of the purchase of the entire 
Territory of Louisiana was at that time not even 
thought of. Our ideas did not rise so high. 
We were poor then and prudent. We wanted 
the river and a place of deposit that we could 
call our own; this was the primary idea, and not 
the augmentation of territory. ‘The comprehen- 
sive mind of the First Consul knew the value of 
this trans-Atlantic possession. Mr. Livingston, 
at that time our Minister at Paris, writing May 
12, 1803, to Mr. Madison, giving an account of 
the purchase, says: ‘* Among the most favorite 
projects of the First Consul was the colonization 
of Louisiana. He saw in it a new Egypt; he 
saw in it a colony that was to counterbalance 
the Eastern establishment of Great Britain; he 
saw in it a provision for his Generals ; and what 
was more important in the then state of things, 
he saw in it a pretense for the ostracism of sus- 
pected enemies. When I arrived here I found 
Louisiana a very favorite object. Some books 
were published representing it a paradise.” 

France, at that time, was at peace. Mr. Liv- 
ingston urged the payment of the American debts, 
and hinted to one of the French Ministers, prob- 
ably the celebrated Talleyrand, of a sale of the 
Territory asa means. His reply was: “ None 
but spendthrifts satisfy their debts by selling 
their lands.” 

The First Consul organized a fleet and an 
army to send to New Orleans, They were block- 
aded in the Dutch forts at first by ice, and the 
flames of war having again been lighted, then 
by the English. Mr. Livingston opportunely 
pressed the purchase of New Orleans, calling, 
with much shrewdness, the attention of France 
to a proposition in the London papers for rais- 


| ing 50,000 men to take New Orleans. Napo- 
leon saw the crisis ; took in the situation at a 
glance. He knew that England, by virtue of 
its navy, would attempt the capture of the proy. 
ince. He much preferred that we should own 


it to England. To our proposition to purchase 


part Talleyrand, the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, replied: ‘‘ That if they gave us New Or. 
leans the rest would be of little value, and 
wished to know what we would give for the 


o” 


whole 

It was wise in France to sell, but it was wiser 
in us to buy. On the 30th of April, 1803, the 
treaty of cession was made. All the vast and 
undefined territory known as Louisiana, stretch. 
ing from New Orleans to Oregon, was, in con- 
sideration of $15,000,000, sold to the United 
States. The necessities of France obliged her 
to sell. Napoleon knew that $15,000,000 was 
no compensation, and it is a remarkable fact 
that the treaty alludes to no pecuniary consid- 
eration for the sale. The language of the treaty, 
in this respect, is as follows: 

‘*¢ The First Consul of the French Republic, 
desiring to give the United States a strong proof 
of friendship, does hereby cede to it, forever, and 
in full sovereignty, the colony or province of 
Louisiana.” 

Thus did the United States become invested 
with the title to the whole valley of the Missis- 
sippi. 

The great river, and its countless tributaries, 
were ours. Every bubbling fountain on the re- 
mote slopes of the Alleghanies; every spring 
and waterfall on the distant sides of the Rocky 
Mountains; all theintermediate rivulets, brooks, 
streamlets, streams, and rivers, were, by an un- 
disputed title, ours. It is fortunate, not only 
for the United States, but for the race, that this 
magnificent domain passed into our hands. 
Only two generations have passed away, and see 
the results! Great and flourishing common- 
wealths line its banks from its source to its 
mouth. Civil and religious liberty, science, lit- 
erature, religion, art, education and educational 
institutions, all that can adorn and bless a na- 
tion, have here found a home. Every 16th 
square mile has been set apart for common 
school purposes. The genius of our free insti- 
tutions has been extended over it. What is 
there in all the diversified history of the Rhine— 
what is there in all the entombed mysteries of 
the Nile—what is there any where, in all the 
records of the race, so remarkable as to be com- 
pared to the marvelous growth and development 
of the Mississippi Valley? And yet the phe- 
nomenon is notamystery. Its cause is not hid 
in occult hieroglyphics. The aid of no Layard 
is needed to reveal or decipher it. It is known 
to the world. The down-trodden Irishman 
knows it. The countrymen of Kossuth and 
Kosciusko knew it. The liberty-loving German 
knows it. The oppressed of all nations and of 
every clime know it. That cause is the vivify- 
ing influence of our Free Institutions; and it is 
nothing else. 
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Does the reader doubt it? Appeal for a mo- | 
ment to history. Look at Mexico! Cortéz, 
the Spanish robber, overthrew the Montesumas 
one hundred years before the Mayflower landed | 
at Plymouth, and the despotism, political wnf ONES, after an eventful life of fifty years, 
intelleetual, of the Spanish rule was established. having acquired a competency in the whole- 
Why has Mexico in the race of nations thus sale grocery business, retired from active partic- 
lagged behind? Pizarro overturned the Inca _ipation in the affairs of the concern and pur- 
power, and established permanent Spanish set- | | chased a country house—commonly called a 
tlements in Peru, three-quarters of a century be- | villa—in the neighborhood of his native city of 
fore Virginia was colonized. |Gotham. It contains all the modern improve- 

Why are Mexico and the nations of South | ments: hot water, cold water, gas, etc., with a 
America blanks on the map of the political world ? | well-selected library and a well-filled wine cellar. 
Why does the Amazon to-day roll its vast course | There Jones, surrounded by his family—Mrs. 
in sullen silence through an almost uninhabited | Jones, and six young Joneses of both sexes—is 
wilderness? It is scarcely twelve years since | passing the afternoon of his days in tranquil en- 
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**Quam bene Saturno vivebant rege."—Tinu.uvs, Bl. 11. 
I. 


the apathetic inhabitants and amazed Indians | 


were startled by the shrill whistle of the first | 


steamboat that ever plied its waters. It was 
found that steam navigation would not pay. Bra- | 
zil, as the owner of the mouth, claiming the 
right to do so under the law of nations (how | 
justly is not in our way to discuss), in a.p. 
1852, made with one De Souza a contract, giv- 
ing him the exclusive navigation of the river 
for thirty years, through all the Brazilian terri- 
tories; and in consideration that he would run 
six steamboats, agreed to pay him a bonus of 
$100,000 per year. 

Think of it for a moment! 
the exclusive right to navigate the Amazon! 


One man having 


If 


this contract be carried out not a steam ves-| 


sel from the outside world can enter the river. 


Nay more, Peru, Ecuador, Venezuela, and Bo- 
livia are cut off from all direct river connection 


with the Atlantic. They must stop at the 
boundaries of Brazil, deposit their merchandise, 
and allow De Souza’s steamboats, and no other, 
tocarry it. They must import in the same way. 

Contrast this state of things with the vast, free, | 
and profitable commerce and navigation of the 
Mississippi, and then again inquire into the 
cause of this difference. The question admits 
of but one answer: the Amazon has been cursed 


joyment. 

I would say in perfect happiness, were it not 
| for the fact that he is sometimes inclined to be 
dyspeptic—the doctor says from want of exer- 
| cise; and when the symptoms are on him he is 

apt to be a little peevish, and complains (partic- 
| ularly after his meals) of a loss of appetite, ac- 
| companied by a sensation of fullness in the re- 
gion of the stomach. On such occasions no- 
| thing seems to please him unless it be to find 
fault. ‘*Those muffins are cold, Mrs. Jones,” 
| he will say; and it is in vain that Miss Emily 
| lisps, ‘‘ Papa dear, I'll make one hot for you,” 
| or that his excellent wife insinuates that muffins 
|are not goodforhim. If headed off on the muf- 
fin question he discovers that the eggs have been 
boiled half a minute too long, or that there is a 
| fly in the butter, or a speck in the sugar, or that 
| something is the matter with the mutton-chops. 

A ride of a few miles on horseback (although 
| he is not much of a cavalier) usually drives off 
|the unpleasant feelings, and then he may be 
| called a happy and an amiable man. He goes 
regularly to church (and as regularly to sleep), 
is benevolent to the poor, kind to his dependents, 
and, in short, is an estimable citizen and highly 
respected by his neighbors. 


I spent a day with Jones. Of course I had to 


with despotism, while the Mississippi has been | go through the rather wearisome duty of accom- 
vivified by free institutions, and its free and un- | panying him over his ‘‘ place,” and listening to 
obstructed navigation, under the ownership of | a detailed account of all the various improve- 
one nation, has lined its banks with great and | ments: the ponds stocked with fish—“ No trouble 
growing free commonwealths. to catch trout here, Sir, catch ’em with a net ;” 
The sublime duty, the sublimest ever confided | | the fruit trees trained against the walls; the 
by Heaven to mortal man, that of preserving | | shady walks; the gardens; the well-built sta- 
these free institutions from menaced destruction, | | bles; ; the hot-houses ; the vineries—‘‘ Make our 
was confided to the loyal people of the nation. | own Port in a few years, Sir.” 
Nobly, grandly, faithfully did they discharge; We had an excellent though rather early din- 
this high trust. If the Confederates had been | ner, with a bottle or two of fine old wine, after 
permitted to destroy the unity of this nation, | which we withdrew into what Jones called his 
what would have become of us of the Northwest, | ‘*study” for a smoke and a chat. Through 
situate as we are, remote from the sea-board and | the half-opened blinds I spied Miss Emily sitting 
markets of the world, in the centre and heart of | in the arbor in the garden, with a rather nice- 
a vast continent? If the Southern States may | | ooking young man by her side. They were 
secede, so may the Pacific States, the Upper reading a book together—Longfellow’s ‘* Evan- 
Mississippi States, and New York and New En- | geline.” ‘ 
gland. If the South could levy tribute on our; ‘‘ Young Smith, Sir,” said Jones. ‘‘ Son of 
southern outlet, why may not New York secede | my neighbor on the hill yonder ; a very estimable 
and levy tribute on our eastern outlet? Suecess- young man. Old Smith used to be somewhat 
ful secession would have been national death. inclined to be litigious—had a long suit with 
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him about some property—but it was settled by 
the courts to the satisfaction of all parties, and 
we're the best of friends now.” 

A sable attendant came in with coffee and 


cigars, and as we reclined on the soft lounges, | 


sipping the delicious Mocha and puffing our fra- 
grant Havanas, I doubted if Solomon in all his 
glory ever experienced such comfort. 

** Jones,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ how lucky we are 
in coming into the world in this Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, this age of civilization! The whole earth 
contributes its products to our enjoyment, and 


even many of the powers of nature, steam, elec- | 


tricity, etc., are at our command.” 

‘* Sir,” answered Jones, “I doubt your con- 
clusion. When man existed in a more simple 
state his wants were fewer, and happiness of 
course more easily attainable; but we are get- 
ting super-civilized, the luxuries of the last age 
are the necessities of this. 


over Jones’s grounds, aided perhaps by the wine 
at dinner, made me somewhat drowsy, and in 
spite of my efforts to keep awake I began to doze, 
and dozing I had a dream. 


Il. 


I dreamed that Asmodeus tapped me on the 
shoulder, and bade me follow him. On the 
wings of the wind we traveled with the rapidity 
of lightning through years and centuries of the 
past until we reached the banks of the Rhine, 
some time during the Middle Ages. It was 
night. Before us was a castle perched on an 
almost inaccessible crag. ‘‘ Who lives here ?” 
I inquired of my companion. 

“The owner, or rather the possessor,” an- 
swered Asmodeus, ‘‘calls himself the Count 
Johannes. His father was @ robber, who, at 
the head of a gang of cut-throats, was accus- 


tomed to waylay passing travelers, rob, and not | 


unfrequently murder them. He was killed ina 
brawl; but his son continued the business, until 
having amassed quite a store of his ill-gotten 
gains, he built this castle, whence he levies trib- 
ute on his weaker neighbors, and on all, in fact, 
who fall in his way. He has long been engaged 
in a bitter feud with a former companion in 
villainy, the Baron Von Schmidt, who lives in 


the tower we see yonder, near the smoking em- 


bers of the ruined hamlets. The village was 
destroyed this morning, in a raid by Count Jo- 
hannes, and nearly all the wretched serfs slain 
or carried into captivity. He is now celebrating 
his success with a drunken orgie; we can hear 
the sounds of revelry ; let us enter.” 

So saying, Asmodeus carried me through a 
loop-hole in the highest turret, and passing down 
the spiral staircase, though we did not actua!ly 
touch the steps, we entered the banquet-hall— 
invisible to mortal eyes. 


quaffing huge tankards of ale or goblets of gold- 
en wine. In the centre of the board were the 


How much more | 
contented—and better too, for that matter— | 
must have been ovr unsophisticated ancestors !” | 

The heat of the weather and the long walk | 


Some twenty or thirty | 
mail-clad men were sitting around a rough table | 


remains of a wild boar that had been roasted 
whole. The mirth was boisterous. At the 
head of the table sat a grim-visaged knight, with 
a bloody bandage around his head. 

‘*A good day’s work we've done, my trusty 
men,” he said. ‘* Much booty have we taken, 
and four score of the common herd have fallen 
| beneath our good swords ; but the escape of the 
| caitiff Von Schmidt concerns me much. Had 
we caught him, by my troth his ears should 
have decked our festive board this night. Let 
us drink to better luck to-morrow.” 

The voice of the knight seemed to me famil- 
iar though rather harsh. I scanned his features 
more closely, and started back with amazement, 
It was the face of Jones. He had a grizzly 
beard and mustache, it is true, and the cold. 
rimmed spectacles were wanting, but I could 
| not mistake the rest. 

‘*That,” said Asmodeus, ‘is the robber 
Count Johannes.” 

The revel waxed high, with deep potations 
and many aribald song and jest. At last all of 
the carousers had fallen under the table in a 
state of intoxication, excepting the old knight, 
and he was becoming unsteady in his seat, and 
his head was beginning to nod, when beckoning 

to an attendant, he said: 

**Varlet, bid the Ladie Emilie come hither. 
I would a word with her.” 

The page went out. In a few minutes a 
young woman entered, bearing in her hand a 
lute, and seated herself on a stool at the feet of 
the knight. 

‘*Fair daughter,” said the latter, right well 
didst thou dress the boar this day. What guer- 
don dost thou ask ?” 

| ‘Dear father,” answered the maiden, “I 
|erave that, when thou stormest the tower to- 
morrow, thou wouldst spare the life of that 
|eomely youth, the son of the Baron Von 
Schmidt.” 

*¢ Dunder and blitzen,” cried the Count, ‘‘ the 
heir to my arch foe! Knowest thou not, child, 
I have vowed that cre another day be past the 
| heads of those caitiffs, father and son, shall grace 
my portcullis ?” 
| “The maiden wept. 
she sobbed. 

Her stern old father seemed moved, and 
smoothing her golden locks, he said : 

‘*Child, sing me that old song once more, 
and perchance I may grant thy request, but as 
to the Baron’s son”—and he struck the table 
with his clenched fist. 

The maiden now passed her fingers lightly 
over the lute, and commenced the fellowing ron- 
| deau : 


**Tt is but a trifling boon,” 


“% Ah! s'il passait un chevalier 
Dont le ceeur fit tendre et fiddle, 
Et qu'il triomphat du gedlier 
Qui me retient dans la tourelle, 
Je henirais ce chevalier,” etc. 


Soothed by the melody and overcome by the 
| fumes of the wine he had imbibed, the knight 
soon dropped asleep. Suddenly a crash was 
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heard, as of doors broken down, followed by the 
tramping of many feet, the clash of arms, the 
shrieking of women, and the shouts of men. 
The wary and unconquerel old Baron Von 
Schmidt, at the head of a band of retainers, 


had managed, unperceived, to climb the preci- | 


pice in rear of the castle, and, scaling the battle- 


ments, had forced his way into the strong-hold. | 


The Count Johannes started up and grasped his 


sword, and those of his companions who were | 


not obliviously drunk staggered to their feet. 
A terrible struggle ensued, but the half-tipsy 
revelers of the castle could not cope with the 
yigorous and vengeful followers of the Baron, 


and they were nearly all slain......Day was | 
breaking when Asmodeus led me away from 
the place. The castle was in flames, and the 


victors were riding away laden with booty. At 


their head rode the Baron, leading an ass on | 


which the unfortunate Count Johannes was 


strapped, Mazeppa-like, and grinding his teeth | 


with rage and despair. 

The Baron’s son, the young and comely Count 
Von Schmidt, followed on a palfrey, bearing in 
his arms the Ladie Emilie, who had fainted 
away. 


Ill, 


Once more, led by Asmodeus, I sped through 
space and through time, on, on, on until we 
found ourselves on the banks of the Tiber, in 
Imperial Rome, nearly half a century before 
the coming of our Lord. There was a terrible 
commotion in the city; citizens were hurrying 
to and fro, or whispering mysteriously together, 
and soldiers were rushing about brandishing 
their swords with looks of rage and hatred. In 
a corner of the forum a war-worn veteran was 
addressing a crowd from the steps of the temple 
of Jupiter. 

‘¢ Cesar is slain!” said he; ‘‘ the noblest Ro- 
man of them all, the foremost man of all this 
world;” and his moistened eyes flashed fire, as 
with uplifted sword he called upon his hearers 
to ‘strike for their altars and their fires, and in- 
flict vengeance on the assassins.” 

‘“Who is that old soldier ?” I inquired of As- 
modeus. 

‘That is Furius Jonus,” he replied, “the 
famous centurion of the 10th legion.” 

The name struck me. ‘Can it be?” I 
thought; for in that scarred and weather-beaten 
visage, deeply marked with the lines of hardship, 
I saw a certain resemblance to the placid Jones. 
I looked inquiringly at Asmodeus. He read 
my thoughts, and nodded affirmatively. 

‘*That cut across his face,” said he, “ was 
received in a hand-to-hand combat with Ver- 


cingetorix ; and that scar above the eye, whence | 


a piece of the skull has been extracted, shows 
where he was struck by a club in the hands of a 
painted savage, when, jumping from the trireme, 
he led the legion ashore on the barbarous coast 
of Britain.” 

At this moment a citizen stepped forward, and 
endeavored to calm the passion of the veteran. 


oo.w 


hou hast done the state good service, Fu- 
rius,” said he; ‘‘leave it now to younger arms 
to strike. Thy seven jugera at Laburnum, a 
virgin soil, wait the willing plow. There, with 
thy wife and children, thou mayest live in ease.”’ 

A smile of inexpressible scorn passed over the 
features of Furius. 

** What care I for filthy lucre !” said he, ‘* and 
what is ease tome? His sword should be the 
Roman soldier’s only bride; and as for children, 
since my Emilia was forcibly abducted by Licen- 


cius Sergius, I acknowledge no other offspring 


than my deeds. They shall hand my name 
down to posterity.” 

Just then a party of conspirators, headed by 
Brutus, Cassius, and Licencius Sergius, rushed 
into the forum shouting ‘‘ Liberty!” 

**Ye shall have it,” cried Furius, ‘‘to roam 
in Hades!” 

And with that he made at them, striking right 
and left. At a single blow he cut off the head 
of Licencius Sergius, and then made a lunge at 

Cassius; but that individual being exceedingly 
| lean, the blade passed through the toga only, 
merely grazing the body. Brutus instantly 
seized him by the throat, while Cassius tripped 
| him up from behind, and the other confederates 
pressing forward were on the point of dispatch- 
| ing him with their daggers, when Marcus An- 
tonius appeared at the opposite side of the forum, 
at the head of a body of soldiery. The con- 


spirators hereupon made a precipitate exit, leav- 


| 


| 
| 
ing Furius Jonus struggling on the pavement 
sorely bruised, but vowing that he had life 
| enough left for revenge. 

IV. 

Again Asmodeus bore me away. We trav- 
eled a long distance into time, but not so far in 
space, for we landed in Arcadia sometime dur- 
ing the Age of Stone. 

I saw before me a rude hut, made of branches 
of trees interlaced together and plastered with 
mud. A hideous old crone, with a great ring 
in her nose, and but scantily clad in a garment 
made from the inner bark of a tree, was grind- 
ing some roots between two stones. Five or six 
naked children were lolling about, the elder 
ones occasionally occupying themselves in mak- 
ing flint arrow-heads. A girl about sixteen 
years of age, whose whole costume consisted of 
a fringe of undressed leather about the loins, and 
whose tangled hair was matted with grease and 
dirt, was admiring herself in a neighboring pool 
of water, while engaged in staining her teeth 
black. A man dressed in skins soon came out 
of the surrounding woods. His hair was long 
and unkempt, and his grizzly beard came down 
to his waist. Some porcupine quills were stuck 
through his ears, and his arms and legs were 
tattoed. In one hand he carried a bow and ar- 
rows, and in the other a dead musk-rat. _ 

‘* Woman,” he said, in a harsh guttural voice, 
**T want to eat.” 

‘*Eat!” cried the harridan; ‘ you are always 
eating! and a fine hunter you are, for the last 
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moon we've had nothing but frogs and liz- 
ards |” 

Just then her eye lighted on the musk-rat, and 
with an exclamation of delight she seized the 
carcass, and with a flint knife skinned and 
dressed it ina few minutes. She then took two 
sticks, and rubbing them quickly together suc- 
ceeded, in about a quarter of an hour, in igniting 
them, and thus made a fire in which she com- 
menced roasting the musk-rat. When it was 
about half done the man took it and proceeded 
voraciously to devour it. Someof the children, 
attracted by the smell of meat, drew toward 
him, whereupon he kicked them away. The 
woman told him to let them alone. By way of 
answer he picked up a club and gave her a beat- 
ing. When he had finished the musk-rat, gnaw- 
ing the bones quite clean, he gave a grunt of 
satisfaction, threw himself down on some leaves 
on the ground in the hut, and went to sleep. 

Soon afterward a stalwart young savage, 
painted blue and with a club in his hand, crept 
out of the woods, and stealing behind the girl 
at the pool dealt her a blow on the head with his 
club that laid her senseless at his feet. He then 
tossed her over his shoulder and bore her away 
unperceived. 

I felt incensed at his brutality and wished to 
interfere, but Asmodeus checked me, saying: 

‘“‘ That is the ceremony of courtship and mar- 
riage among these people.” 

** And who is the sleeping barbarian in the 
hut?” I asked. 

‘“‘That is Dgdngues,” answered Asmodeus ; 
‘* great hunter in his youth, but now he is get- 
ting old. The end of his nose is gone, you see, 
nipped off in a tussle with a bear.” 


‘* Dgongues ? Dgdngues?” said I, ‘you 


don’t mean to tell me that that is the original | 


Jones.” 
‘*The aboriginal only,” replied Asmodeus; 


‘*there are many long, long ages yet before we | 


come to the Gorilla.” 
» 4 
The mention of this horrible beast so startled | 
me that I awoke. 
mere dressing-gown, and with his feet in a pair 


of embroidered slippers worked by his wife, and | 
Harper's Monthly on the table beside him, was | 


stretched in his easy-chair, taking a comfortable | Madam, just one moment. 


siesta. 
Miss Emily was in the drawing-room, playing 
an accompaniment on the piano to Smith, Jun., 


who-was singing the popular song, ‘I will love | 


thee ever, dearest !” 


JACK AND HIS MOTHER. 


We byte +. children should be seen, and not | 
heard!” says the venerable proverb. 
Should they, indeed? Then why were they not 





Jones, wrapped in a cash- | 


are they to be heard to the exclusion of ever 
thing else? If not, where shall the hearing 
begin ? ? and do you believe in discipline or mora] 
suasion, or both ; ; and if so, how many parts of 
moral suasion ? 

I have, of course, an individual theory, | 
think somebody must govern in a house, or the 
ship will be without a hand at the helm ; and 
if the largest experience gives the best light, 
| perhaps the parents had better govern the chil- 
|dren. If you mean to govern at all, I suppose, 
also, that it is better te commence early. When 
| the little thing creeping about on the floor js 

told not to pull down the basket, or not to creep 
out at the door, and pulls down the basket, or 
slips out at the door, the instant the older head 
is turned, it may fairly be said to know how to 
disobey. It can then be taught to obey, or 
left to disobey for the next two or three years, 
and then taken in hand; the difference being 
that between building your house properly from 
the foundation, or laying the stones at hap-haz- 
ard, to take them down and lay them over again. 

Also I have always believed that the fun- 
damental principle of discipline was, ‘‘ As few 
rules as possible, and those never broken with 
impunity.” 

But any theory rigidly applied is nothing 
more nor less than a strait jacket, and there is 
no grand educational theory applicable to all 
cases, though there is a happy medium, and 
few there be who find it. One of the first and 
most astounding discoveries made by the young 
mother, who has spent her girl-life over German 
| and the piano, but not even a year in learning to 
| play on human nature, is that you can not cut 
| your child to fit your theory, but must cut your 
| theory to fit your child. Here is a coil! here 
is trouble! here is piecing and patching of— 
| the unlucky child, too often. John, the piper’s 
|} son, walks barefoot in the gutters, makes mud- 
pies, and eats cucumbers, mince-pies, sausages, 
| fruit-eake, gravies, and candies, indifferently. 
‘What on earth does your pale, thin- legged little 
| Jack mean by getting ill under the same régime? 

Mrs, Dikers punishes her children, who are 
models of infant virtue, whenever they disobey. 
Inference, when Jack comes roaring to you, about 
noon, and refuses to stop when he is bid, you 
commence to undo his buttons; but, my dear 
Jack- has been broil- 

ing over a brick fort since breakfast-time. His 
legs ache, and the gnats have had a nip at him 
| His hair is in his eyes. He has a hole in his 
trowsers and a stone in his shoe. His face is 
| begrimed and his fingers are sticky. If your 
| legs ached, your hair was in your eyes, and your 
| fingers were sticky, how do you think you would 
| feel under the circumstances? Would it not 
be advisable, by washing, brushing, and combing, 
| first to ascertain how many parts are depravity 
| and how much is dirt; and then, if need still 








} 


made like little mice, instead of having an in- | continue, to spank him, a /a Mrs. Dikers? Worse 
stinctive desire to jump, scrape, stamp, caper, | yet : you can do nothing with Jack. You have 
laugh, sing, halloo, and make a noise generally ? | warned him a dozen times and whipped him two 
But if children are to be heard as well as seen, | dozen, and you make no impression, except onf 
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— 


his skin. It is plain you can not draw out! a Polka Redowa? a house of cards or the life 
naughtiness from him ‘by a counter irritant. | of a Wall Street speculator? a game at ball, 
But, Madam, every human being is an organ, | battle-door, or croquet and billiards? If you 
and you can play on him, if you know the stops. like to have your interests and pleasures treated 
You ‘have not yet found out your boy; but he is | with respect, has not Jack the same desire and 
get-at-able, and it is your business never to rest the same right? And as for the short duration 
till you do get at him. There is something he | —which does the man in middle life, or the old 
loves and something he fears, and you can dis- | man, remember best and most fondly, the years 
cover it if you have the patience. He may be | next him or those in which he was a boy ? 
open to reason, or touched by an appeal tohis| Jack has a right to be heard. When he 
honor. He may dread rigidly enforced quiet, | bursts in on your conversation, eager and pal- 
or the loss of a pleasure, or worse than all, the | pitating, if he is a tolerably well-behaved Jack 
sad coldness of those he loves. But to declare he will wait for the end of your paragraph, and 
that he is unmanageable, is simply to declare | then it is your turn for politeness and a hearing. 
that you are too. busy, or too lazy to experiment | Especially should he be heard when under sus- 
till you hit on a motive power; and, in that case, | | picion, and believed, if his truthfulness is up to 
to be plain with you, you had better retire with | the average; if it is not, I am afraid you are to 
your boy to a hermitage; for Jack howling, and | blame. If the matter is complicated by rela- 
Jack breaking up all conversation, and Jack in | tions with Bob, or ‘some other fellow,” he has 
your neighbor’s trees, and breaking his windows, | the moral right to the patient investigation and 
and in full chase after his chickens, and diso- | _ dispassionate judgment that we accord to our 
beying you right and left, is insupportable and | felons, under the name of trial by jury. 
not to be endured by society. It is useless to say, ‘‘ These are stilted notions 
Jack has another inconvenient aspect. He | and beyond the appreciation of children,” unless 
is something else besides a sweet little piece of | you think that your Jack is a little beast, and 
mechanism that must be made to obey, if he is | not a little man. If he is the last he has the 
to be tolerable. Be determined fully within | germs of honor, truth, and self-respect. If you 
yourself to be obeyed on those few grand points | | mean to develop honor, truth, and self-respect 
on which obedience is necessary for home com- | you must begin by believing inthem. Respect 
fort and the child’s safety, and lay no gins and | him and he will respect himself. Trust him 
snares for his poor little stumbling feet, in the | |and he will feel the full responsibility. Out- 
shape of numerous rules, regulations, and Te- | rage his childish dignity and delicacy, and 
strictions; and, unless in exceptional cases, you though he has no words in which to express the 
will find discipline an easy matter. But Jack | sting, it will rankle deep in his little heart. 
is an individual with rights that you are bound | Call on the good that is in him and it will an- 
to respect. It is so excessively disagreeable | swer you. Mouse the evil and it will grow. 
and troublesome to respect the rights of those | Be as wide awake for his good points as for his 
much weaker than ourselves that we are apt to | shortcomings, and you will find such praise the 
dispense with that little ceremony altogether. | best guano for the small boy virtue-crop. If 
If Mrs. Glycers willfully breaks her word, you | you wish him to say ‘‘ Thank you,” thank him 
have ways of being unpleasant to Mrs. Glycers, | yourself when he waits on you. If you desire 
and vice versa. But if you disappoint Jack he | him to be well-bred, treat him with scrupulous 
has no means of holding you to your word. He | politeness. If you lose your temper, don't flatter 
was a thousand times more eager for his cart or | yourself that you can wipe it out with ten pages 
book than you were for Mrs. Glycer’s company | of the Bible ; or that it will escape him, even if 
at your party, and his disappointment goes fath- | he does not look up in your face with round, 
oms below yours; for you are calmly sure that | wondering eyes, and ask softly, ‘‘ Mamma, 
there are more Mrs. Glycers, while he is passion- | aren’t you quarreling ?” as once happened to a 
ately certain that there will never be another | friend of mine. If you have a truth for his di- 
cart, book, or happy moment for him. He has| gestion spread it abroad in the atmosphere. 
exactly the same right to expect fidelity from | Don’t make it into a potion ora pill. Live it, 
you that you have from Mrs. Glycers, and when | speak it, find it in a story, and tell or read it to 
you brush him away with ‘‘ Some other time,” | him; but count it as just so much lost time 
and ‘‘ How foolish to cry !” you are trampling on | when you sit down and say, sepulchrally, ‘‘ My 
his rights because he is not old enough or strong | child, we are made of the dust of the earth to 
enough to exact it; and when you do that you| teach us humility. We ought to be good in 
are a tyrant. order to be happy; and we shall be happy if we 
Jack has his tronbles and his delights. We/|are good.” A child is sure to shirk lumpy in- 
call them childish. We mean by that they are | struction like that, dodge precepts, and look 
of slight value and of short duration. They in-| straight at example. 
terest us slightly; as a consequence we argue| I am aware that this view of Jack's rights and 
they take light hold on him, and we laugh oft- | perceptions is a troublesome one. It will break 
en at his eager interest in them, and make him | in often on calls and concerts, on pie-making 
ashamed of them. But I appeal to the Man in | and frock-braiding, on reading and writing. It 
the Moon, or the gentleman from Saturn, which | will take a piece here out of the best hour, and 
is the most childish, a game of hop and skip or | nip off a bit there from an agreeable plan. It 
Vor. XXXIII.—No. 196.—M mu 
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requires a care and caution with which we are|am not selfish, for that is impossible for a 
pleasantly apt to dispense in dealing with our Wife and Mother. I am nervous, but that js 
children. If we are irritated when Jack bursts | only natural in a Wife and Mother. 

in upon our reading or shakes the table in the| “ J believe that I do wrong in a general way, 


middle of a long-tailed letter, do we not irritate 
him in turn when we call him off from his play 
to bring us a pin? Have we any business to 
demand of him a self-control which we are un- 
able to practice ourselves when we knock down 
the house that he was an hour in building with 
one sweep of our skirts ? 

A troublesome view, I admit again. Here 
have you a little stranger in this world, whose 
incessant drafts on your sympathy you must 
honor, because you are the only firm on whom 
this young gentleman has as yet any credit of 
the sort. You can’t wind him up and set him 
running, in a safe place, out of harm's way. 
You can’t tie him ina theory, like a baby-jump- 


‘er, and leave him there. You can’t snub him 


and turn him off, though he walks straight 
through all your plans, as he is sure todo. At 
least you will not, if you are wise. 

Settle down at your crochet or your gossip 
and leave your little son to spend four-fifths of 
his day with his nurse or in the street at your 
peril. Push him off, with ‘* Don’t bother!” and 
‘**T am busy,” to take his little interests outside 
for sympathy, and see if he will bring you his 
larger anxieties. Fold your hands and let the 
wind be sown in his heart, and see what you will 
find there when you come to look for fruit. 

I know there are women to whom all this 
is the very superfluity of needless painstaking. 
Women who believe that there is some magic 
virtue inherent in the two words ‘‘ Wife” and 
“‘Mother”— with all the qualities belonging 
thereto left out. It is enough for them that one 
day long ago they married and since have 
brought children into~the world. On the 
strength of these two facts alone, husband and 
children are henceforth expected to love them 
straight through to the end of their lives, no 
matter how unlovable they may be. Their 
creed apparently runs like this: 


, but never on any particular count, being a Wife 
and Mother. If my house is out of order, our 
| expenses beyond our income, and the children 
| sickly, fretful, and quarrelsome, it is not that 
| there is any thing amiss in my management, but 
| simply that my house and children are entirely 
unlike all others, and there is no possible meth- 
| od of keeping them clean and under discipline, 
| To think otherwise would be to cast a slur on 
| me, a Wife and Mother; and no matter how re. 
pulsive and provoking I should appear were | 
somebody else, as a Wife and Mother I have a 
right to expect the entire devotion of both hus. 
band and children, unless they are miracles of 
infidelity and ingratitude.” 
| Ladies may protest and indignantly disclaim 
| such a creed, but is not that a very common 
| practice reduced to words? Oh! the pity! the 
pity of it! that the mortal folly of all this can 
not be driven home to the comprehension of 
women. Think of a woman settling down in the 
| midst of her household and spreading out into 
| a great, fat vegetable. Her husband is modified 
| by years and experience, but she learns nothing. 
| Her children grow and she only develops—cab- 
'bageward. She instinctively looks after shirts 
|and puddings; and to give her whole mind to 
| these matters she sends her troublesome, med- 
dling, busy, inquisitive little Jack any where out 
| of her way. 
| The poor little fellow goes about with the 
| * Why ?” that God set on the end of his tongue, 
'to be answered sometimes by a wise man, often- 
er by a fool, oftenest by a liar, picking up his 
mental and moral training like cold victuals. 
He grows to companionable age, and finds that 
he regards his mother with traditional respect 
}and a certain interest due to the source from 
whence his shirt-buttons and lunch-baskets are 
| derived. But he has a habit of finding all the 
enthusiasm, romance, and delight of his young 


“7 believe that I am a Wife and Mother. | life outside of his home; a habit acquired years 
That I can present myself constantly to husband | before, when he was a very little boy, and much 
and children with mouth down at the corners, | in his mother’sway. In those days she was the 
temper out of joint, hair down my back, and the | oldest, the loveliest, the wittiest, and the dear- 
worst wrapper in town; and though they dislike | est woman in the world; and he rather pined 
untidiness, whining, and ill-temper in other peo- | for her society. In these days she is unmistak- 
ple it will not affect them in the least; but they ably frouzy. She wears preternatural night- 
will enthusiastically prefer me to the rest of the | caps and huge flannel petticoats ; she proses in- 
world, because I am a Wife and Mother. tolerably ; she has all the exploded notions of 

‘*T can habitually sour their sport and take the | fifty years ago. She is weak, vain, irritable, 
sparkle out of their pleasure, and still they will | rash, and undignified ; endowed with all the at- 
come to me for sympathy and find nothing | tributes, in fact, proper to a woman who has 
pleasant without me, because I am a Wife and | vegetated without once asking whether those 
Mother. about her might not prefer a Woman to a Cab- 

‘* J believe that every thing in my house may | bage. Jack has an instinctive tenderness and 
run with a creak or a jar, and still they will pre- | respect for her as his mother; but she insists on 
fer home, because I am in it, a Wife and a/an active personal preference and admiration. 
Mother. J believe that I have nothing to learn, | How can Jack prefer a woman stupid and self- 
because I am a Wife and a Mother. J believe | ish enough to have learned nothing in the last 
that I can snap my fingers in the face of human | half century? and if he would walk half a mile 
nature, because Iam a Wife and Mother. I! ont of his way to avoid such a woman, if she 
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were not his mother, by what stretching and | it too, for it grows wild upon our Chesapeake 
pulling of possibilities can he admire and vener- | and Delaware bays, and our canvas-backs and 
ate her? | their friends love to dine upon it. But the 
I meet enough of such women, uneasy, dissat- | British, as usual, have all the credit, as it is 
isfied, and pained. I often hear Her Cabbage- | down in their books. 
ship bewailing herself over the undutiful tenden-| Garlic came from Sicily, where, for my part, 
cies of this generation. I see also the gentle, | I wish it had staid. The Caulo-rapa, an af- 
gracious, keen-eyed, intelligent mother; the | flicted cross between the turnip and cabbage, 
woman who, having her children, recognized | claims the Vaterland for its own. Beans blos- 
the full value of what she had at stake, and the | somed first within sight of embryo mummies, in 
full weight of her responsibility. Very determ- | the land of the Sphinx; and the Egg-plant first 
ined and unwearying was this little woman | laid its glossy treasures under an African sun. 
in her quiet way When the plan that worked| Pera and Chili were the first countries en- 
so well with Clara failed with Bob, with gentle, | livened by the dazzling hues of the Nasturtian 


sagacious patience she set herself to find another. 
When she caught herself undoing her precept 
by her practice she took herself to task and re- 
buked herself with severity. As her children 
grew she grew with them, dreading only to be 


vine ; and Southern Europe gave us the Arti- 
choke and the Beet. 

To Persia we stand indebted for Peaches, 
Walnuts, Mulberries, and a score of everyday 
luxuries and necessities ; to Arabia we owe the 


left behind. She called them her roses, and | cultivation of Spinage ; and to Southern Europe 
when she was selfish or lazy, said to herself, | we must bow in tearful gratitude for the Horse- 
‘« But my roses will not clamber and shade my | radish. 

door-stone through the heat unless I weed, and| At Siberia the victims of modern intemper- 
water, and prune, and cut, and tie, and watch | ance may shake their gory locks forever—for 
them now.” Her Cabbageship looked on sneer- | from that cold, unsocial land came Rye, the 
ing, or stupidly indifferent. She had tried all | father of the great fire-water river which has 
that; or why be the slave of your children? | floated so many jolly souls on its treacherous 
But to-day I see our little Mother hanging on | tides, and engulfed so much of humanity’s treas- 
her son's arm, and very proud of Jack, who is | ur 
quite as proud of her, while over the way Her 
Cabbageship sits alone, groaning over her this- 
tle-crop. 





e. 
The Chestnut, dear to squirrels and young 
America, first dropped its burrs on Italian soil, 
while its giant cousin, yclept the ‘* Horse,” is a 
native of Thibet. 

Who ever dreams, while enjoying his ‘‘ Ber- 
gamotte,” his ‘‘ Flemish Beauty,” or his “‘ Jar- 
gonelle,” that the first Pear-blossoms opened 
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N these days, when nearly all the good things 
in the vegetable world are fast becoming cos- | within sight of the Pyramids? and what fair 


mopolitan, it is interesting to trace the nation- 
ality of some of the most familiar things in our of thanking the East Indies for her Cucumbers ? 
daily fare. Seldom, while munching our ma-| Apropos of this, I once was told by a worthy 
tutinal radish, do we pause to conjure an imag- | old lady of Long Island, a singular item in re- 
inary bed of buried crimson and white in the | gard to the last-named edible. She said that in 
far lands of Fang-Chou and Ptys-Wampi; yet | its wild state it grew on very luxuriant vines 
from China and Japan were the first Radishes | that trailed in every direction over the ground, 
introduced to the outside barbarians of Europe. | tangling themselves among the bushes at such a 
Neither, at supper, in meeting with a peculiarly | rate that the progress of grazing animals was 
flavorous morsel in our cake, do we inwardly | thereby much impeded ; hence, she assured me, 
thank the home of Demosthenes for the luxury ; | the name, cow-cumber. The old lady’s learning, 
yet the earliest Citron-groves breathed their per- | I admit, was generally not of the most reliable 
on te sunny a ipa ee _ penn _—_ a I sve os — for what it _ 
anging from crooked, crowded limbs, the most | be worth. Probably she was in some way akin 
neglected of all our luxuries, may be forced to | to that other worthy old lady in New Jersey 
stand in drunken rows along broken-down fences, | who, when asked by her city nephew, why in 
2 act as outposts A ws re myer but | the world she a a ed vegetable ‘‘ Spar- 
the great-great-grandmother of all the Quinces | row-grass,” replied, innocently : 
was a plucky. little tree of high station, looked| ‘* Well, child, I can’t say where these names 
up to by sweet-scented shrubs in the Island of | comes from gen’rally, but certain it’s as plain as 
Crete. : the nose on your face that sparrow-grass must 
Fennel grew er song ™ banks of Earo- | eet < reer from the at Sale feedin’ on it so 
pean rivers long ore the first entertainment | plentiful when it’s in seed.” 
of the “ Arabian Nights” was dreamed of ; and The nephew chuckled inwardly, of course. 
Celery, once known as “‘ Smallage,” was munch- | But he, poor fellow, was ignorant in his turn ; 
ed by many an ancient Druid, let us believe, | for he didn’t know that Asparagus was first found 
plucking it during his solitary walks along the | in Russia and Poland; and that inits wild state, as 
g & "4 & 
old British coast. Even then, it may be, the | gathered along the shores of Long Island Sound 
ducks of an unknown continent were munching | and elsewhere, it is a most delicious edible. 


school-girl of all the pickle-eating tribe, dreams 
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Parsley, that prettiest of all pretty greens, 
taking so naturally to our American soil that it 
seems quite to the manner born, is only a sojourn- 
er among us. Its native home is Sardinia, or, 
rather, there it first secured an acquaintanceship 
with civilized man. Onions, too, are only nat- 
uralized foreigners in America. I had hoped 
that in poetic justice research would prove this 
pathetic bulb to have sprung from the land of 
Niobe: but no; Egypt stretches forth her with- 
ered hand and claims the Onion as her own! 





Maize and Potatoes, thank Heaven! can mock 
us with no foreign pedigree. They are ours— 
ours to command, to have, and to hold, from 
time’s beginning to its ending, though England 
and Ireland bluster over ‘‘ Corn” and * Praties” 
till they are hoarse. John Bull's corn-laws take 
in wide fields of waving grain of many names: 
but our Corn and Potatoes he can claim only as 
emigrants— American cousins, whose comin g 
and vanishing can make the British lion caper 
or crouch at will. 





Chitar’s Cosy Chair. 


T is always inspiring to see a man of great ability 
and spotless character a leader in public affairs. 
And it is notacommon spectacle. Most men reach 
great political distinction only after terrible wear 
and tear of conscience, and most, indeed, as they 
ascend, lose faith in principle and in the generosity 
of human nature. Seeing men under the perpetual 
strain of selfish views, the leader makes his appeal 
to selfishness, and half despises those whom he per- 
suades ; while the necessity of managing human af- 
fairs by human instruments, and of doing what is 
actually practicable instead of what is ideally de- 
sirable, accustoms him to a pity for “ poor human 
nature” which is the prolific parent of contempt and 
cynicism. 

Very few of the more conspicuous political lead- 
ers of the last generation in this country were such 
as we have called inspiring. The character did not 
balance the ability. Daniel Webster and Henry 


Clay were the great names of the Whigs ; Calhoun 


and Douglas of the Democrats. Of these we sup- 
pose Calhoun to have been the man of the simplest 
life and purest habits; but he was not a true polit- 
ical leader. He was a political philosopher, a vi- 
sionary, a fanatic. He entangled himself and his 
admiring followers in an inextricable web of soph- 
istry; and his theories of human society were as 
medieval as if he had been a Spanish monk of the 
thirteenth century. The contrast between this au- 
stere figure and Webster was that between St. Just 
and Charles Fox. We do not recall in Webster's 
correspondence or in the reports of his conversation 
any especially fond allusion to Fox, yet it is clear 
that of all statesmen he was Webster's most conge- 
nial model. The richness and geniality of nature, the 
variety of knowledge, the generous delight in sport 
and all sensual stimulants, the liberal political sym- 
pathy, the power of debate, even the personal attri- 
butes of impressive presence and voice, all furnish a 
resemblance of which it is not easy to suppose Web- 
ster unconscious, or with which he was not pleased. 

Among our own conspicuous statesmen at this 
time, although many are learned, accomplished, and 
of the utmost honesty of life, no single man is so 
marked and superior a political leader as Mr. Glad- 
stone is in England. Mr. Mill lately said of him 
that he was the greatest Parliamentary leader since 
the Stuarts. The praise is prodigious when the 
glittering list of Parliamentary names is remem- 
bered ; and yet a little reflection will assure us that 
Gladstone’s qualities are those of the men of 1690, 
of Hampden and his friends, a freshness of faith, 
an earnestness of purpose, enforced by the noblest 
character, Perhaps a certain Joftiness of manner 





may seem almost haughty and imperious, but such 
a manner belongs to a very fine and sensitive nature, 
and indicates modesty and extreme shyness quite 
as much as pride. 

But without recurring to the time of the Stuarts, 
no one who is familiar with the political history of 
England can fail to remark a curious similarity in 
the careers of Mr. Gladstone and the greatest Brit- 
ish statesman of the last generation, George Can- 
ning, who has an especial interest for us as being 
the real author of the Monroe doctrine, a policy 
which has been grossly misinterpreted. The Mon- 
roe doctrine, in essence, declared not that this conti- 
nent is to remain the game-preserve or fish-park of 
the United States, a vast territory upon which we 
are to do what we choose; but merely that America 
shall be the arena on which the experiment of free 
popular Government shall be tried. ‘The Monroe 
doctrine,” says Goldwin Smith, in his late thought- 
ful and profound discourse upon the civil war in 
America, ‘‘ properly understood, and as Canning, 
who was really its first propounder, understood it, 
means not the aggrandizement of the United States, 
but the independence of America. It means that 
the Powers of the Past may work their own will in 
Europe for a season, but that they shall not be al- 
lowed to mar the hopes of man in the New World.” 
George Canning was a monarchist, but he was the 
brave champion of Constitutional liberty against 
the Holy Alliance. Gladstone is not a Republican, 
but he is the intrepid advocate of political progress 
against the sluggishness of a fat Conservatism. 

Both Canning and Gladstone came from a class 
below the nobility. Both are known as scholars 
and variously accomplished. Both began as Tories, 
and were liberalized by time and native generosity. 
Like Canning, Gladstone is the greatest Parlia- 
mentary orator of his time. Like Canning, he has 
the most comprehensive grasp of principles. Like 
Canning, his personal and political character is spot- 
less. Gladstone has also Canning’s delicate sensi- 
tiveness of nature, which suffers acutely in political 
contest, and which invites the coarsest attacks from 
vulgar minds. Like the great Foreign Secretary, 
Gladstone is ceaselessly hated and hunted by the 
Tory hounds, who can never forgive fidelity to en- 
nobling ideas. Like his father’s friend, Gladstone 
grows pale and haggard and gray in the battle from 
which his voice rings out in a loftier strain with 
every fiercer shock. Graceful and brilliant and wit- 
ty and wise, a shining figure of what is best in the 
politics of his country, Gladstone, like Canning, re- 
deems to all generous hearts in the world the tradi- 
tional England of constitutional liberty. 
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In one salient point they differ. Canning was 
opposed to Parliamentary reform, and Gladstone's 
fame is identified with it. It was, however, less 
the question of Canning’s time than of Gladstone’s. 
During Canning’s active career his aim was to main- 
tain the principle of Constitutional liberty against 
the Holy Alliance, which was the form taken by 
the violent reaction following the Napoleonic wars. 
His policy was masterly. The power and effect 
with which it was urged were imperial. The bitter 
disgrace with which Castlereagh’s part in the Con- 
gress of Vienna had covered England was entirely 
removed by the splendid attitude which Cauning 
gave her; just as the mousing, shop-keeping, cock- 
ney hedging and dodging of Palmerston, which 
made British policy a synonym for unprincipled 
meanness, has been, though but for a few months, 
pitifully contrasted with the earnest programme of 
Gladstone. 

Both have shown that genius of a high order is as 
valuable in politics as in any other sphere. The 
policy of Canning saved the position of England in 
his time, and only the policy of Gladstone can save 
it now. But John Bull distrusts genius. Like 
George Third, who thought Edmund Burke a rhetor- 


ical declaimer and Addington a statesman, so there | 
is a disposition in England, of which Palmerston | 


was the typical representative, to sneer at profound 
convictions and radical principles. Instead of sail- 
ing freely in deep waters with every inch of canvas 
swelled with the wind of heaven, John Bull prefers 
to tide his boat over sand bars and pole it along 
shallow and tortuous channels. Robert Lowe is 
the legitimate successor of Palmerston, as Gladstone 
isof Canning; and if Englishmen prefer the Palmer- 
stonian England to Canning’s, Robert Lowe will 
rise to power while Gladstone withdraws. 

There is something pathetic in the picture of 
George Canning, derided and maligned at every 
step, yet, with all his sparkling superiority, unable 
to laugh his tormentors down, but sinking care- 
worn, enfeebled, and lonely beneath their petty 
stings. With similar sorrow we read of Gladstone 
wincing under miserable taunts, asking proudly 
when the ‘Tory tally-ho greets him as he rises: ‘‘ Am 
I to be permitted to speak ?” and grimly, with effort 
and anxiety that have left their plain traces upon 
his face and figure, announcing that the Govern- 
ment ‘has communicated with the Queen.” It is 


impossible not to associate the two men, who, in- 
deed, have an earlier and actual association. It) 


was to Seaforth House, the residence of his friend, 
the father of Mr. Gladstone, that Canning went in 
1822 to make his final preparations for his departure 
to India as Governor-General. It is ‘‘ situated ona 
flat,” says Canning’s biographer, “stretching north 
of the town and overlooking the sea. The room 
which he occupied looked out upon the ocean, and 
here he would sit for hours gazing on the open ex- 
panse, while young Gladstone... .used to be play- 
ing on the strand below.” It was here that Can- 
ning heard of the death of Castlereagh, and received 
the summons to the King which made him Foreign 
Secretary. 

It is curious, as Canning was opposed to Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and as Gladstone is its Achilles, 
that the motion which occasioned the late defeat 





| 





erable college traditions were broken by the chief 
college in the country, and a degree became mere- 
ly a certificate of general distinction and personal 
popularity. Ithas not, however, altogether lost its 
peculiar meaning, even at Cambridge, where at the 
late Commencement it was awarded to Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson and Richard H. Dana, Jun. Dartmouth, 
again, this year not unhandsomely followed the 
Jacksonian precedent of Harvard, and to the illus- 
trious company of Dr. Emerson, Dr. Dana, and Dr. 
Andrew Jackson introduced Dr. W. T. Sherman, 
late of Savannah and Bentonville via Chattanooga 
and Atlanta. 

Dr. Sherman was happily present, and happily 
spoke. Indeed it must have been a memorable day 
in that pleasant old New Hampshire town of Han- 
over when the grave civic procession proceeded 
from the humpbacked old brick barracks which 
constitute our classic halls at every college town, 
and descending to the level of the street skirted the 
inclosed green common in the centre of the town, 
which corresponds to the ancient market-place in 
English villages, and irregularly pacing to martial 
music straggled toward the church. If the blush- 
ing candidate for the Doctorate of Laws beheld that 
march he perhaps was the only spectator who was 
not thinking of another—daring, secret, swift, tri- 
umphant, and forever historic, Sherman's March to 
the Sea. Of all the bright throng packed close in 
the plain old church which has seen so many repe- 
titions of the same inspiring and touching spectacle 
of Commencement, Sherman, of course, was the one 
object of eager interest and scrutiny. Each young 
orator, as he ascended the platform in academic 
robes and turned to speak to that throng, addressed 
himself not to the scholars, the vague public, or the 
solemn collegiate authorities, but to the soldier. 
Even the youth who knew that she was there, list- 
ening and looking with flushed cheek and palpitat- 
ing bosom, knew that she was timidly wondering 
what impression he was making upon the great 
guest of the day, and the young orator shared her 
soft curiosity. 

What mind was not busy with the contrast which 
Sherman’s presence compelled! There he sat plac- 
id in the midst of tranquil, scholarly rites, who, two 
summers before, through smoke and fire and splint- 
ering shell, and all the loud, mad horror of war, was 
forcing his tremendous way from the mountains to 
the sea. What heart in the old church was not 
grateful as it remembered that the fiery work was 
done not for himself but for them all who sat peace- 
ful and contented and looked at him! No wonder 
that the wise men of Dartmouth resolved that their 
most shining wreath should be laid upon his head, 
and that he should go laureled from their hands. 
No wonder that a mind so sensitive, a temperament 
so ardent and impetuous as his, were touched with 
emotion and kindled into the truest eloquence. 

When the President of the College announced 
that the degree of Doctor of Laws had been con- 
ferred upon Major-General William T. Sherman, and 
Dr. Sherman rose, at the President's request, to re- 
ply, we are told that he was received with “the 
wildest expressions of delight.’’ The Doctor spoke 
very simply, but with a sincerity and individuality 
and point that distinguish his oration among all the 


of Gladstone was made by Lord Dunkellin, Can- | collegiate discourses of the year. 


ning’s grandson. 


‘When I graduated,” he said, ‘‘I was told in 
plain English, not in Latin, that I had finished, and 


Wuen Harvard University conferred the degree | was qualified in natural philosophy, chemistry, 
of Doctor of Laws upon Andrew Jackson, the ven- | mathematics, and so forth. To prove that I was so 
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qualified I was sent down to Florida to catch des) 
dians. I did not see the logic of it then, nor do I 
now, but I had to go. I went from place to place 


in that country, and finally I brought up in Charles- | 


ton; and whether I had a foresight of what was 
coming, if that could be, or whether it was by the 
directing hand of Providence, who rules all things, I 
certainly was a wanderer in those days, and hunted 
through the marshes of the Santee, the Edisto, and 
the Savannah rivers, obtaining knowledge which 
has since been of value to the nation. Again, by 
what seemed a Providential accident, I was sent to 
take testimony about some lost saddles and bridles, 
value nothing; but nevertheless those lost saddles 
and bridles took me into a region of country the 


knowledge of which afterward proved to be of the | 


greatest importance to the people of Hew Hamp- 
shire and the whole civilized world. I went to 
Marietta and Chattanooga and staid six weeks, 
and in that short time gained knowledge which has 
since, I think, repaid the mileage paid me at ten 
cents per mile.... 

‘* After some years I again went South, and all 
at once I paused to see and feel in the very air that 
we were upon the very verge of a sectional war. I 
had heard it spoken of in Charleston. 
laughed and joked over it at the mess table. I had 
heard it discussed by politicians. I had heard 


General Scott say that we were upon the eve of | 


war, but my mind never realized it until the spring 


or summer of 1860, when I was in New Orleans | 


Then, for the first time, I saw 
That cry of wolf, wolf, 


and Baton Rouge. 
that it was not all talk. 


meant something, and that civil war was upon us | 
sure enough ; and what has been the issue? You all 
know it has been a short war to the world at large, 
but long enough to us during those dark days which 


I will not review it. | 
All I will say is, 


formed the early part of it. 
Let history take charge of it. 


that in that war arose men, one by one, equal to the | 


emergency, until the war closed and the nation was 
saved.” 


Dr. Sherman proceeded to say a few words of | 
hearty praise of Grant and Thomas, and Sheridan | 


and Meade. Simple men they are, he said. and their 
eminence teaches ‘that, with honesty of purpose you | 
can master every problem, if you go at it with a 
good purpose and a determination to do so. There | 
is no doubt of that, in my judgment. 
of course, a great intellect to become a renowned | 
judge, or lawyer, or man of science; but for a man | 
of business, for the thousand and one employments 


that give tone and temper to the country, any young | 


man with a good, honest heart can master them. 
For the art of war, in which renown seems thrust 
upon us, all that is required is nerve, honor, courage, | 
and faith in the flag that wins, and wins always.” 

He asked the blessing of the audience upon the 


young men who stood before them and were just | 


starting out into the world, “ which is not so dark 
and full of bad people as has been represented ;” 
then the maiden Doctor took his seat. 

There have been many memorable days at Dart- 
mouth, and noble words of exhortation and encour- 
agement have there been spoken to young men 
‘* starting out into the world.” These of Sherman 
are not likely to be forgotten. They come to en- 
force those lyrical sentences of most earnest per- 
suasion uttered in the same church twenty-eight 
years ago by Ralph Waldo Emerson, which have 
chastened and inspired the lives of many more 
young men than those of the generation that heard 


We had | 


It requires, | 


and | 
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aun. “Ww — you shall say, ‘As others do, so 
must I: I renounce, I am sorry for it, the dreams 
of my youth, I must let learning and romantic ex- 
pectation go until a more convenient season.’ J hen 
dies the man in you. Then perish the buds of art 
and poetry and science as they have died already 
in a thousand, thousand men. The hour of that 
choice is the crisis of your history; see that you 
hold yourselves fast by the intellect.” : 





Ne rTuER the fear of cholera nor the angry as- 
pect of our politics have been able to lessen the in- 
terest of this country in the European war. It 
came, after all, so suddenly, and its opening cam. 
paign was so swift and amazing in its results, that 
nobody could be indifferent. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
in the beginning of the century and the Congress 
of 1815, gave Venetia to Austria. This campaign 
of ten days in Bohemia gave it back to Bonaparte's 
nephew and to Italy. Old Metternich, hated b, 
every Italian heart, used to sneer back again for ail 
| his long dreary years, ‘‘ Italy isa geographical ex- 
pression.” This campaign of ten days in Bohemia 
reversed the wisdom and policy of his lifetime. 
Louis Napoleon said at Auxerre, ‘‘ France hates tle 
treaties of 1815.” This ten days’ campaign in Bo- 
hemia tore those treaties to tatters. Bismarck said 
that there ought to be a united Germany with Prus- 
sia at the head. This campaign of ten days in Bo- 
hemia obliterated little kingdoms and duchies, sent 
little kings and dukes flying like dry leaves in Oc- 
tober; dissolved the Germanic Confederation ; par- 
alyzed the Federal army, and revealed one supreme 
power in Germany. Prussia, alert, compact, hon o- 
geneous, has long chafed under the sluggish disdain 
of Austria, has long resolved that her hereditary 
and traditional headship should be destroyed, even 
to the crumbling of the empire. The campaign ot 
| ten days in Bohemia is fought, and ‘‘ the empire of 
Austria,” as a distinguished diplomatist remarks iu 
the traditional epigrammatic style of aiperpeticte, 
‘**no longer exists but at the head-quarters of Field- 
Marshal Benedek.” 

Such radical results have never before Lecn 
achieved in so brief a campaign, and they seem to 
be due simply to the better wit of Prussia. She 
| meant to fight ; she made every preparation ; and 
| she struck hard and incessantly. Austria took the 
| field with her usual vast prestige, which is a vast 
| pretense, for she has never been really formidable 
in war. She has prevailed by Deportment. She 
has been the residuary legatee of the Holy Roman 
| Empire. There has been a general consent to say 
| that she was a terrible fellow. Her very weak- 

nesses have been quoted as the real secrets of her 
| Strength. It is true, said the believers, that she is 

| composed of many nationalities, but you see that 
these are skillfully played off against each other. 
One part has no unwillingness to keep another part 
jin order. Austria has been what Carlyle calls a 
mere *‘simulacrum.” ‘‘ Austria never wins,” says 
the London Times, “ but is always going to win.... 
There is always some coming man, some crafty 
Wurmser among her veterans, or some dashing 
Alvinzi among her untried youngsters, some Melas, 
some Mack, some Giulay or Benedek sure to aston- 
ish the world by unexpected achievements. The 
young Corsican breaking through the passes of the 
Alps at the head of 30,000 sans-culottes in 1796, 
the Prussian army invading Hanover and Saxony 
in 1866, are to have no chance against the men and 
officers that Austria brings into the field. ... Wurm- 
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ser and Alvinzi and Rovera and five or six succes- 
sive Austrian armies break to pieces against that 
mere handful of 30,000 sans-culottes under the 


young Corsican. Mack, outgeneraled, bewildered, 
‘crumpled up,’ lays down his arms at the head of 
30,000 or 40,000 combatants, yielding uy,an impreg- 
nable fortress. Giulay loses Lombardy in two bat- 
tles, fought on ground of his own choosing; and 
Benedek allows the inexperienced Prussians to 
steal a march over him in Saxony, to break through 
his lines in Bohemia, to make good their way to- 
ward Vienna.” 

Poor Benedek! A month ago we all pronounced 
his name as if it had been Hannibal, and now how 
easily the London Times, that parasite of success, 
now proves him to be nobody! The fault is ours, 
not his. What did we know of Benedek? And so 
with Austria. Why did we forget history? <A 
century ago the Prussian Frederick marched into 
Saxony in the same sudden and overwhelming man- 
ner, and stole the great jewel of Silesia from the 
Austrian crown. Napoleon Bonaparte defeated her 
in the beginning of this century. The treaties of 
1815 put her upon her feet again, and now at the 
first serious effort to disturb the treaties down she 
topples. 

It is not enough to ascribe such vast defeats as 
those of the Austrians in this Bohemian campaign 
to the needle-gun. It is not circumstances but the 
power that uses and controls them which gives vic- 
tory. Boys enough had watched steam puffing from 
a kettle. But James Watt was the only boy who 
made that steam move machinery. 
lectual activity and skill in a nation which invents 
needle-guns that shows the probability of the power 
in the same nation to use them effectively, and to 
direct great armies and their movements. A quick- 
witted people is a dangerous enemy. A people of 
fat wits, however strongly stationed, may be safely 
attacked. The Prussian conduct of the Bohemian 
campaign was an intellectual triumph. It calcu- 
lated all the risks, and was sagacious enough to take 
them. It counted upon the slowness of the enemy 
as much as upon its own decision and agility, and 
it counted truly. 

The position of Italy at the close of the campaign 
is not what iis friends wish. After long years of 
resolved preparation it bravely strikes a heavy blow 
at the very mailed heart of the enemy, but is re- 
pulsed and baffled, and the foe wincing under a 
heavier assault from another hand, disdainfully sur- 
renders the contested prize not to Italy but to 
France. Italy, therefore, can not feel that she owes 
Venetia to her own will and force, and, whatever 
the terms upon which France cedes the territory, 
Italy loses much of the moral value of the posses- 
sion. 

But what shall we say of the moral value of the 
whole struggle? Here is a fearful war—and what 
war is we know—what good cause is to gain by it ? 
Ruskin, in his last little book, says that art springs 
from war. But will the art of better living, of 
more diffused happiness, spring from this war? To 
this the answer must be that it is useless to limit 
our view to the mere occasion of the war. The 
question is not whether Prussia or Austria were 
more or less right upon the point of the breaking of 
the Convention of Gastein, but whether, Prussia and 
Austria being two huge thunder-clouds so charged 
as to make the storm inevitable, the sympathies of 
civilization went with the one or the other. This 
question suffers very little debate. There is in 


It is the intel- | 


| Prussia a strong Constitutional party, a more gen- 


eral intelligence, and a vigorous German nationality. 

In Austria there are nene of these. The victory of 
| Austria would be an indefinite duration of a semi- 
| despotic condition. The triumph of Prussia opens 
the way for a united German nationality and Con- 

stitutional government. It is by no means impos- 
sible that Bismarck himself, who is the chief of Eu- 
| ropean statesmen, seizing the opportunities of the 
| hour and of his position, may trust the event of the 
war to the enthusiasm and inspiration of the Ger- 
man people, sure that this cloudy complication would 
then issue in a truly imperial Germany. 


| 





Wuew the chief end of novelists for so long a 
time seems to have been the delineation of crimin- 
als and the description of crime, it is a true pleasure 
| to read a story so lofty and earnest as ‘ Felix Holt, 
the Radical,” by George Eliot, which is the name 
chosen by Miss Evans, the author of ‘‘ Adam Bede” 
and ‘‘Romola.” Felix Holt neither steals nor stabs 
nor poisons. He does not woo other men’s wives 
nor murder his own. He is a young Englishman 
of the middle class, who, impatient of the hollow- 
ness and falsity of the society around him, resolves 
to devote himself to watch-making and poverty, 
hoping to teach at least a few of his companions 
| contentment with their own position and class, and 
to lead them to understand that happiness does not 
consist in reaching a higher rank, but in doing 
cheerfully the duties of their own. The cultiva- 
tion which he has acquired as a medical student 
invests him with an air of refinement, despite his 
low collar in the day of high stocks and stiff cra- 
vats, and the general rough independence of con- 
ventionalifies which distinguishes him. 

Felix Holt is as impatient of the cant and hypoc- 
| risy of Liberalism as he is of the dull injustice of 
| Toryism. Yet he is neither a dreamer nor a sen- 
| timentalist, neither Hamlet nor a ridiculous Man- 
| fred. He does not curse the spite that makes it 

necessary for him to set the world right, for he 
does not propose to create anera. Ina small way 
he will try to expose the defects of all parties, show- 
| ing that not upon the ballot, nor upon land, nor 
| upon titles, but upon intelligence and self-denial, 
jis a man's happiness to be built. If he is a little 
| sober it is because his heart is sensitive, and he 
sees many kinds of suffering, many more than 
| * Reform” can medicine. 
| _ For the tale is laid in the Reform year in En- 
gland, in 1832. Where else shali we find such ex- 
quisite, broad, breezy, finished pictures of English 
| rural life and landscape thirty years ago as in this 
book? There is almost a sense of novelty, after the 
| melodramatic descriptions and flashy sketches of 
| the popular novels, in the tranquil, deep, luminous, 
and careful elaboration of “‘ Felix Holt.” But it is 
a book of great power as well as great art. Esther 
| Lyon—a figure so exquisitely womanly, so bright, 
wayward, tender, and true—is a portrait of which 
| every woman must be proud. The gradual deep- 
|} ening and purifying of her character by good for- 
| tune and not ill; the delicate poise and balance of 
| a clear, healthy human will; the deliberate choice 
of the higher with all its doubts rather than the 
_ lower with all its certainties, are all unfolded with 
|a skill and firmness and felicity which no living 
| author surpasses, 

It is long since we have met in a novela heroine 
who is truly fascinating on other grounds than her 
bonnet or the constant assertion of her fascination 





| 
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by the author, or a hero who is properly heroic. 
His portrait in this case, indeed, is less excellent 
than hers, simply because it is more of a sketch 
and less finished. Others of the personages are 
more fully made out, and are very individual. But 
we stop. We hint at nothing in the story lest we 
should suggest its plot, and we would not willingly 
be guilty of so mortal an offense to every true 
novel-reader. 


Ir is hard to believe that it is now eleven or 
twelve years since the excitement of the summer 
was the expectation of Rachel. She was to come 
early in September, and in the absence of wars or 
rumors of war, the gay loiterers at Newport and 
Saratoga and Sharon and Lebanon and the White 
Sulphur Springs and the White Mountains, and 
wherever else their glittering was seen, had that 
new zest to the old pleasure, and forgave the early 
coming to town since it might be made only a de- 
lightful excursion from which they could return 
with sparkling memories and eager mouths. 

Punctual to the time Rachel came, as three or 
four years before Jenny Lind had come. But there 
was nothing in the fame or story of the actress 
which could arouse the enthusiasm that greeted the 
singer. That vast moral welcome of which we 
have formerly spoken as awaiting Jenny Lind could 
not possibly salute Rachel. However supreme the 
actress might be the popular conscience looked as- 
kance at the woman. Besides, she spoke French 
only. Her audience must necessarily be limited 
and half foreign. There might be great admiration 
of a select circle, but there could not be universal 
popular delight. 


The pleasant September evening of her first ap- | 


pearance came. ‘The pretty metropolitan theatre 
was full of a choice and curious audience, the mass 
of which was undoubtedly American, only partly 
familiar with the French language. They sat with 
the book of the plav—it was Corneille’s ‘* Les Ho- 
races”—and patiently awaited the rising of the cur- 
tain. Presently the prompter touched his bell and 
the stage was revealed. Its formality and severity, 
even to bareness, was the first impression. There 
were the two regulation arm-chairs, a general, faint, 
feeble hint of ‘‘ classical’ rigor, and a premonition 
of a drama in which the “ unities” and the conven- 
tions were painfully prominent. But before the 
impression was very clearly defined a figure, ex- 
quisitely draped, of the severest symmetry, a form 
of tragic grace, not full to ripe queenliness but of a 
royal maiden, glided upon the scene with a face so 
pitiful and wan that its overpowering woe put every 
mind in key for the tragedy. 

But Rachel herself was more tragical than any 
part she played. Her genius seemed to be as ex- 
ceptional to her whole character as a fine voice. 
She was already stricken with mortal disease when 
she came: but the poor girl of the Boulevards, the 
slight singer at the cafés of a few years before, 
burned to be the sovereign of two worlds, as she 
proudly declared. She could not know what she 
had undertaken. How could she, whose chief weap- 
on was speech, hope to subdue those who could not 
understand her? Her tones, her movement, her 
superb taste might be acknowledged, but even actual 
passion in a foreign tongue is strange, feigned pas- 
sion may be even ludicrous. Rachel could not but 
feel acutely that her American career was not a 
triumph, was not exactly a success. And she was 
mortally ill when she became conscious of it! And 


| she had crossed the sea to confound and conquer the 
barbarous Yankees, and they were not subdued! 
They were not averse, they were not unkind, un- 
| generous, or unintelligent. On the contrary, they 
were ardently eager to be enthusiastic, and she who 
had illuminated Europe with the blaze of her genius 
turned it upon them, and they smiled and hoped 
but were not warmed. How truly that wan, piteous 
|face, that wasting figure, that low voice which 
| vibrated through the hearer, that hollow couch 
| which destroyed the sad illusion by a sadder truth, 
told the melancholy tale of disappointment and de- 
spair. No one can recall those last and unhappi- 
est days of Rachel without a willingness to draw a 
cloud of forgiveness over her wild and wayward 
| life. : 
| The expectation of this summer fortunately has 
| none of these mournful aspects. Adelaide Ristori, 
| who will be the September guest of this year, comes 
invested only with the most womanly and attractive 
associations. No longer young she is still in the 
gentle prime of her power, and brings to us the un- 
worn and persuasive genius which did not shrink 
from the contest with Rachel when she sat crowned 
in her own capital. The gossip that Dumas or 
Jules Janin or Véron or some other proud Parisian 
resolved to show Rachel that fames could be made 
as readily as omelets, and therefore brought Ristori 
to Paris and puffed and applauded her into a great 
reputation, is worthy of Paris for its extravagance 
and folly. Paris is the worst place in the world to 
try such an experiment, for the Parisians are re- 
morseless and spoiled. A hungry man may be 
duped with a painted dish but not the victim of 
satiety. 

It seems that Ristori was born near Venice in 
1822. Her parents were strolling players, so that 
she began life in the theatre. When she was four- 
teen she played in Francesca da Rimini, and in a 
yery few years became the most noted of Italian 

| actresses. Her beauty and her grace, with her 
| winning genius, made her every where a favorite, 
and in 1846 Julio del Grillo, son and heir of the 
Marquis of Capranica, saw her, and loved her, and 
offered to marry her. The chronicler from whom 
we cull these facts of high romance informs us that 
the pride of the fine old Italian nobleman and of all 
his fine old family was aroused by the threatened 
degradation. Remonstrance was in vain. The af- 
fair took the course that it always does in the fine 
| old English comedy. ‘The lovers eloped and were 
married; then returned upon their knees, and were 
reconciled to the fine old people, who insisted that 
the Marchesa del Grillo—for such, says the proud 
chronicler, is the true title of Ristori—should re- 
main at their villa, where she remained in seclu- 
sion for nearly two years. But the retirement was 
haunted and disturbed by the ghosts of former tri- 
umphs and excitements. She longed to return to 
the stage, for which her genius so peculiarly fitted 
| her; and she again appeared at Rome, in 1848, in 
Alfieri’s tragedy of Myrrha. But the French were 
| soon battering at the city, and Ristori left the the- 
| atre for the hospital; nor was it till 1850 that she 
returned to the stage, of which since the death of 
Rachel she has been the undisputed queen. 
In this country, of course, Ristori will play in the 
| Italian language. As with Rachel, this must, of 
course, limit both her audience and their enjovment. 
Yet her magnificent action, her womanly tenderness 
and passion, the pathos of the heart, will not fail 
of their effect. These are of no country, and appeal 
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to the universal sympathy of humanity. Her com- 
ing assures us of a refined and profound artistic en- 
joyment. The *‘ whole audience” may not * rise in 
a body, so deeply moved that the play for some mo- 
ments can not proceed ;” their ‘‘ overwrought feel- 
ings” may not find ‘an outlet in loud shouts, clap- 
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ping of hands, wavings of handkerchiefs, and such 
tumults of applause as are very, very rarely wit- 
| nessed in any theatre ;” but they will certainly feel 
to their hearts that exquisite charm of true woman- 
| hood which is described as the crowning grace of 
| Ristori. 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 2d of August. It em- 

braces the conclusion of the session of Congress ; 
several changes in the Cabinet ; the successful lay- 
ing of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable; the change in 
the British Ministry ; and the progress and proba- 
ble termination of the war in Europe. So many 
important events have seldom occurred in the course 
of a single month. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION. 


On the 15th of June the ‘‘ National Union Club” 
of Washington issued a call for a * Union National 
Convention,” to be convened at Philadelphia on the 
14th of August. Among the Executive Committee 
of the Club are Senators Browning, now Secretary 
of the Interior, Doolittle, and Cowan. This call is 
sanctioned by prominent men throughout the coun- 
try who favor the general policy of the President, 
and oppose that of the majority in both Houses of 
Congress. It prescribes that the Convention shall 


consist of at least two delegates from each Con- 
gressional district of all the States, four from each 
State at large, two from each Territory, two from 
the District of Columbia, to be chosen by electors 


of the several States ‘‘ who sustain the Administra- 
tion in maintaining unbroken the union of the States 
under the Constitution, and who agree in the fol- 
lowing propositions,” which we present in a greatly 
abridged form : 

1, The Union is indissoluble, and the Constitution, and 
the laws passed in accordance with it, are supreme. 

2. The rights and equality of the States, including the 
right of representation in Congress, are guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

8. There is nowhere any right to dissolve the Union, 
either by withdrawal of States, by force of arms, by Con- 
greasional action, by secession, by exclusion of Representa- 
tives, or by the National Government in any form. 

4. Slavery is abolished, and can not be restored in any 
State or Territory. 

5. Each State has the right to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of its own electors. 

6. Each State has the right to order its own domestic 
conce: subject only to the Constitution. ‘The over- 
throw of that system, by usurpation and centralization 
of power in Congress, would be a revolution dangerous toa 
Republican Government and destructive of liberty;” and 
while each House is judge of the qualifications of its own 
members, yet * the exclusion of loyal Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, properly chosen and qualified under the Con- 
stitution and laws, is unjust and revolutionary." 

7. The purpose of the war was to preserve the Union 
and the Constitution ; this having been achieved, the re- 
bellion having been supp d, and all resist to the 
authority of the Government having ceased, war measures 
should also cease; and as indispensably necessary to the 
National credit there should be ‘tan early restoration of 
all the States to the exercise of all their Constitutional 
ay’ ™ the Netional Government." 

. electors who agree in the foregoing propositions 
are invited to vote fot delegates to this Convention; “ but 
no delegate will take a seat in such Convention who 
does not loyally accept the National situation, and cordial- 
ly indorse the principles above set forth, and who is not 
attached in true allegiance to the Constitution, the Union, 
and the Government of the United States." 


The call for this Convention, taking as it did the 





form of a measure of the Administration, led to a 
partial re-construction of the Cabinet. Mr. Seward, 
Secretary of State, wrote (July 11), warmly approv- 
ing of thisConvention. ‘‘ I regard,” he said, ‘‘ a res- 
toration of the unity of the country its immediate, 
as well as its most vital interest. That restoration 
will be complete when loyal men are admitted as 
Representatives of the loyal men of the eleven States 
so long unrepresented in Congress... .. Congress 
possesses that power exclusively ; Congress, after a 
session of seven months, still omits to exercise that 
power. What can be done to induce Congress to 
act?” A Convention of the people he thinks every 
way proper, which should urge this action upon 
Congress. ‘‘ No one party,” continues Mr. Seward, 
“ could do this effectually, or even seems willing to 
do it alone. No local or popular organization could 
do it effectually. It is the interest of all parties 
alike, ofall the States, and of all sections—a national 
interest, the interest of the whole people. The 
Convention indeed may not succeed in inducing 
Congress to act; but if they fail the attempt can 
make matters no worse. It will be a lawful and 
patriotic attempt in the right direction.” 

The Secretaries of War and of the Navy do not 
appear to have expressed themselves publicly on 
this question, but their silence is considered to be 
an approval of the calling of this Convention. 

The Attorney-General, Mr. Speed, wrote disap- 
proving of the Convention, and refusing to recog- 
nize in those who had called it the representatives 
of the Union party. He resigned his position, and 
has been succeeded by Mr. Stansberry. Mr. Den- 
nison, Postmaster-General, also resigned, upon the 
same general grounds, and Mr. Randall was ap- 
pointed in his place. Mr. Harlan, Secretary of the 
Interior, resigned, and Senator Browning was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 


RESTORATION OF TENNESSEE. 


On the 23d of July a joint resolution, originating 
in the House of Representatives, was adopted by 
the Senate, restoring Tennessee to her place in the 
Union. The preamble to the resolution recites, 
that in 1861 the Government of that State was 
seized upon by persons hostile to the United States ; 
that the State could be restored to the Union only 
by the consent of the law-making power of the 
United States, the people of the State having been 
declared to be in insurrection against the United 
States ; that the people did in February, 1865, rati- 
fy a Constitution abolishing slavery, and nullifying 
all laws passed during secession ; and a State Gov- 
ernment has been organized under this Constitu- 
tion, which has ‘ratified the amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States abolishing slav- 
ery, and also the amendment proposed by the 39th 
Congress, and has done other acts proclaiming and 
denoting loyalty.” It is therefore resolved by Con- 





gress, “‘ That the State of Tennessee is:hereby re- 
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stored to her former practical relations to the Union, 
and is again entitled to be represented by Senators 
and Representatives in Congress.” 


The President, while signing this joint resolution, | 


takes occasion to object to many of the points em- 
braced in the preamble, which, he says, “ consists 
of statements some of which are assumed, while 
the resolution is merely a matter of opinion, and 
comprises no legislation, and confers no power which 
is binding upon the respeetive Houses, the Execu- 
tive, or the States.” After criticising the details 
of the resolution, the President says: ‘* Earnestly 
desiring to relieve every cause of further delay, 
whether real or imaginary, on the part of Congress, 
to the admission to seats of loyal Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the State of Tennessee, I have, 
notwithstanding the anomalous character of this 
proceeding, ‘affixed my signature to this resolution. 
My approval is not, however, to be construed as 
an acknowledgment of the right of Congress to pass 


| both measures into the Appropriation Bill. In this 
shape, having gone through the Senate, it was 
| passed in the House by a meagre majority, several 
members declaring that they voted in favor of ip. 
creasing their own salaries solely in order to secure 
the bounty to soldiers. By this Bill the salaries 
| of Members of Congress are raised from $3000 to 
| $5000, the Speaker of the House to have #8000. 
and soldiers who enlisted for three years, and either 
served the whole time or were discharged on ac- 
count of disability, are to receive a bounty of $100: 
two-years soldiers to have $50, After passing 
| unanimous votes of thanks to the presiding officers 
| of both Houses, Congress finally adjourned to meet 
| at the time appointed by law in December. 
| We have given, in the successive numbers of this 
| Record, a somewhat detailed view of the action 
| taken by Congress upon the leading questions which 
have come before it. Omitting notice of Acts of 
private or local interest, the following is a brief ab- 


laws preliminary to the admission of duly qualified | stract of the actual action of Congress during the 
representatives from any of the States. Neither is | late session : 

it to be considered as committing me to all the | The Civil Rights Bill: Passed by both Houses, 
statements made in the preamble, some of which vetoed by the President, and enacted by the requi- 
are, in my opinion, without foundation in fact.” | site majority of more than two-thirds. 

The President concludes by ‘earnestly repeating | Pension Bill: Grants pensions of $25 per month 
his recommendation for the admission of Tennessee | to soldiers or sailors who have been wholly disabled 
and all other States to a fair and equal participation | while in the performance of duty ; and $15 a month 
in the National Legislature, when they present | to those who have, in a manner specified, been par- 
themselves in the persons of loyal Senators and | tially disabled. The bill guards against abuses and 
Representatives, who can comply with all the re- | extortion on the part of lawyers and others engaged 


quirements of the Constitution and the laws.”—The ‘in prosecuting such claims. 
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members elect from Tennessee were admitted to | 
their seats without question, except in the case of 
Mr. Patterson, chosen Senator, who it was urged 


Llomestead Law: Provides that the public lands 
in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Florida, shall be disposed of accord- 


could not take the oath because he had held a ju- | 
dicial office under the Confederate Government. | 
His case was referred to a Committee, which re- 
ported in his favor. He accordingly took the oath | 
as prescribed by law, and was admitted to his seat 
at the very close of the session. 


ing to laws previously existing, without regard to 
race or color of persons applying for them. The 
Act confines the benetits derived from it to those 
who are heads of families, or have served in the 
army or navy, and excludes mineral lands from oc- 
cupation. 
Pacific Railway: This amends previous Acts, 
grants aid to a Company to construct a railroad and 
A Bill to continue in force, and to amend the | telegraph across the continent, forming, in conjunc- 
Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, was, passed by Congress. | tion with others, a continuous line. 
The President, on the 5th of July, returned the bill to Internal Revenue: This Act is too long to be re- 
the House, with his veto. The reasons assigned for | produced, even in abstract. It defines the whole 
withholding his signature are essentially the same as | subject of Internal Taxation. 
those before given for vetoing the new Freedmen's| F'reedmen’s Bureau: The principal features of 
Bill, as noted in a former Record. In the House | this bill have been given in this Record. Vetoed 
the bill was repassed by a vote of 103 to 33, not-| by the President. Another Act extending the 
withstanding the veto of the President. We do not operation of the present Bureau passed, and also 
find that the bill was again taken up in the Senate ; | vetoed. 
so that this Bureau stands as before, its powers to| Bounties to Soldiers and pay to Congressmen: 
exist for a year after the announced close of the | Raises the salary of members of Congress from 
war; that is until February, 1867. $3000 to $5000, and grants bounties to three-years 
soldiers, of $100; to two-vears soldiers, of $50. 
‘ { pie) Army Bill: Fixes the regular army at 5 regi- 
At the very close of the session a bill admitting | ments of artillery, 10 of cavalry, and 45 of infantry ; 
Nebraska as a State of the Union was passed. But 9 regiments of cavalry and 4 of infantry to be of 
the President did not either sign or veto it; so that | colored men. The officers to be 1 general, 1 lien- 
the question lies over until the next session of Con- | tenant-general, 5 major-generals, 10 brigadier-gen- 
gress. erals, besides those of lower grades. No one who 
CLOSING SCENES OF CONGRESS. | has served in the Confederate army to be eligible as 
Congress adjourned, nominally, on the 28th of | an officer.—Grant is appointed General; Sherman, 
July, though the session was really prolonged until | Lieutenant-General. 
after daylight on the 29th, The most notable feat- U.S. Senators: Each Legislative House in each 
ure of the last day was the action on the questions State is, on the second Tuesday after its meeting, to 
of increasing the pay of Members of Congress, and name a person to be Senator. The Houses are to 
of granting bounties to soldiers. Tlie House had meet in joint assembly on the next day: if the same 
rejected the former, the Senate the latter. Final- person is named by both Houses, he is to be declared 
ly, a Committee of Conference agreed to introduce | elected: if not, the joint assembly shall proceed to 
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choose. If no choice is made on that day, the joint 
assembly shall be convened and take at least one vote 
a day during the session, or until a choice is made. 

Mineral Lands: Under the title of “ Ditches 
and Canals,” it is declared that all mineral lands are 
open to exploration by citizens of the United States, 
and that patents may be issued in favor of any 
claimant or association of claimants who have act- 
ually expended not less than $1000. A special sec- 
tion, whence the title of the bill, protects the right 
of way for the construction of ditches and canals. 
When homesteads have been located upon mineral | 
lands where no valuable mines have been discov- | 
ered, and which are purely agricultural, the occu- 
pants shall have a right of pre-emption. 

The most important Public Resolutions passed | 
provide as follows: No. 1 Authorizes the Presi- | 
dent to expend the balance of fund for the suppres- | 
sion of the slave-trade for the relief of destitute In- | 
dians.—-No. 6 Directs the distribution of the writ- | 
ings of James Madison.—No. 8 Thanks Admiral 
Farragut and his officers and men for their conduct 
at Mobile Bay, August 5, 1864.—No. 11 Reimburses 
Miss Clara Barton for expenses incurred in discov- 
ering graves of soldiers.—No. 12 Gives the assent 
of Congress to the transfer of the counties of Berke- 
ley and Jefferson to the State of West Virginia.— 
No. 21 Provides that the Secretary of War shall 
preserve from desecration the graves of soldiers, — 
No. 22 Protests against pardons by foreign govern- 
ments of persons convicted of infamous offenses on 
condition of emigration to the United States. 

The Amendment to the Constitution, proposed by 
the requisite majority in Congress, to be submitted 
to the action of the State Legislatures, has been 
noted, in its essential features, in the preceding num- 
bers of this Record. 

Other Resolutions, which by the signature of the 
President have become laws, revive the grade of | 
“General” in the army—that dignity being con- | 
ferred upon Grant, while Sherman is raised to the 
rank of ‘ Lieutenant-General;” and create the 
grades of “‘ Admiral” and ‘‘ Vice-Admiral” in the 
navy, the former grade being allotted to Farragut, 
the latter to D. D. Porter. 


On the 4th of Juby a fire in Portland, Maine, de- | 
stroyed fully a third part of the city, including al- 
most the entire business portion and a great part of 
the churches and public buildings. Fully a quarter 
of the population were rendered homeless. The en- | 
tire loss is roughly estimated at $10,000,000, en- | 
dured by a population of about 40,000. 





bers had ceased. The colored population appear to 
have sympathized with the Convention, while the 
whites were adverse to it. As appears the acting- 
Governor favored the meeting, and undertook to 
protect the members. When it assembled a min- 
gled crowd of both colors gathered in and around 
the building, and by the middle of the afternoon the 
whole neighborhood was in an uprear. Collisions 
took place, the police endeavored to make arrests ; 
the Mayor warned all peaceable citizens to retire to 
their homes. Finally General Baird, commanding 
the troops, proclaimed the city under martial law. 
The President telegraphed to Mr. Herron, Attorney- 
General of the State, to call upon the military com- 
mander for sufficient force to sustain the civil au- 
thorities in suppressing ‘all illegal or unlawful as- 
semblies who usurp or assume to exercise any power 
or authority without haying first obtained the con- 
sent of the people of the State. If there is to be a 
Convention,” says the President, ‘‘let it be com- 
posed of delegates chosen from the people of the 
whole State. The people must be first consulted 
in changing the organized laws of the State. Usurp- 
ation will not be tolerated.” From this it would 
appear that, in the view of the President, the Con- 
vention was an unauthorized and illegal body. The 
number of lives lost in this riot is set down at about 
thirty of the colored people and three or four whites ; 
but other statements, apparently not reliable, fully 
treble these numbers. The whole affray lasted only 
a few hours. Mayor Monroe, the same person who 
held that office at the time of the arrival of Farragut 


| and Butler in 1862, wrote to General Baird object- 


ing to the declaration of martial law. The aid of 
the military, he says, ‘‘would have been gladly re- 
ceived to suppress violence when such intervention 


| was asked. But I am at a loss to understand by 


what authority it is made to assume the virtual sup- 
pression of the civil authority. We have always 
been taught to believe that it was the principal duty 
of military officers in this country to sustain and 
enforce the civil law.” He suggests that if the Gen- 
eral wished to prevent the recurrence of riots, he 
had committed a mistake in having, as “the first 
act of his administration of military law, released 
all the rioters and their accessaries, who had been 
arrested by the police.” He refused to act as Mayor 
until civil authority was restored. A Military Com- 
mission, General Mower, President, has been ap- 
pointed to investigate this riot. 


LAYING OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
The Atlantic telegraphic cable has been safely 


The cholera has been gradually but surely ad- | laid, and the line has been for a week in successful 


vancing in various quarters, especially in New York 
and the adjacent city of Brooklyn. It has not as 
yet assumed the form of a decided epidemic, being 
confined mainly to ill-drained, ill-ventilated, and 
filthy quarters of the cities, and to some of the pub- 
lic institutions. In New York, for the week end- 
ing on the 28th of July, the total number of deaths 
was 771, about the usual average at this season. 
Of these 48 were reported as from cholera, but there 
were 176 from cholera infantum, and 139 more from 
cholera morbus and other diarrheal diseases; many 
of these should probably be set down to cholera. 
On the 30th of July a riot broke out in the city 
of New Orleans. It grew out of the proposed re- 
assemblage there of a Convention which was in 1864 
convened to draft a new Constitution for the State. 
It was claimed on one side that this Convention 


having adjourned, the official functions of its mem- | 


operation. The work was fairly begun on the 6th 
of July, when the shore-end was landed at Valentia, 
in Ireland. On the 13th the deep-sea line was 
spliced to the shore-end, and the Great Kasfern with 
the cable on board, accompanied by three consorts, 
| set out on the voyage. Nothing further was heard 
| of the expedition until Sunday morning, July 29, 
when a dispatch from Cyrus W. Field reached New 
York, announcing that on the preceding day the 
vessels had reached Heart’s Content, the American 
| terminus, having laid the cable across the ocean ; 
that it was in perfect order, and that they were in 
| telegraphic communication with Ireland. Not a 
single misadventure had occurred, The whole dis- 
| tance sailed by the fleet was 1686 nautical miles, the 
length of cable payed out was 1866 miles, showing 
a ‘‘slack” of only about 12 per cent. The rate of 
sailing was singularly uniform, the least distance 
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made in a single day being 105 miles, the greatest GREAT BRITAIN. 

128; the average being 120. The first message The Ministry having been beaten in Parliament 
sent through the line was this, ‘* A treaty of pe: ree | upon an important provision of the Reform Bill, 
has been signed between Austria and Prussia.” This | resigned on the 19th of June. The majority was 
message was received at Heart's Content on the indeed small, 315 to 304. The Queen was unwil]- 
29th, and brought news eleven days later than had | ing to accept the resignation, wishing the Ministry 


been received by steamer. 
Victoria, then at Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, sent 
the following dispatch to the President of the United 
States: ‘*The Queen congratulates the President 
on the successful completion of an undertaking 


which she hopes may serve as an additional bond | 
of Union between the United States and England.” | 
| eign Secretary; Mr. Walpole, Home Secretary; 


This dispatch appears to have left Valentia on the | 
28th ; at 9 o'clock on the morning of the 30th it had | 
been conveyed by steamer to Aspy Bay in New- | 
foundland, at present the nearest point of tele- 
graphic communication with the United States; 
and by half past 11 the President returned the fol- 
lowing reply: ‘‘ The President of the United States 
acknowledges with profound gratification the receipt 
of Her Majesty’s dispatch, and cordially recipro- 
cates the hope that the cable which now unites the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres may serve to 
strengthen and perpetuate peace and amity between 
the Government of Great Britain and the Republic 
of the United States.” It is announced that the 
Great Eastern will immediately proceed to the spot 
where the cable was lost last year, and endeavor to 
recover and relay it. If this attempt is successful 


On the 27th Queen | 





to accept the defeat, and for a time to abandon the 
project of carrying the Bill; but as they persisted, 
Lord Derby was charged with the formation of 


| new Ministry. It took two weeks to accomplish 


this. The principal members of the new Ministry 
are: Lord Derby, Prime Minister; Mr. Disraeli, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Stanley, For. 


Lord Carnarvon, Colonial Secretary ; Lord Cran. 
borne, Secretary for India; General Peel, Secretary 
of War; Sir John Pakington, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty; the Duke of Buckingham, President of 
the Council; Lord Malmsbury, Privy Seal; Lord 
Chelmsford, Lord Chancellor; the Marquis of Aber- 
corn, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; Sir Stafford North- 
cote. President of the Board of Trade; Mr. Hardy, 
President of the Poor Law Board. Lord Derby in 
announcing the general policy of the Government 
said, that in respect to the war it would ‘studiously 
maintain strict and impartial neutrality between ali 
the contending parties, only ready at any time to 
offer its good offices if there appeared the slightest 
gleam of hope that, combined with those of other 
neutral Powers, such as France and Russia, they 
might lead to a termination of this bloody struggle, 


there will soon be a double line across the Atlantic. | 


The submarine line to connect Heart’s Content with | and to the restoration of peace.” In reference to 


the main land has yet to be laid; and there is a | the United States, he said that he “earnestly hoped 
space of eighty miles over which dispatches are car- | that the restoration of peace and the wise course 
ried by steamer. Until this telegraphic link is sup- | which the President of the United States appears to 
plied New York is still twenty-four hours distant | be taking, in seeking to reconcile and bring back to 
from Europe. When this line is laid the communi- | the Union the vanquished members who seceded 


cation will be almost instantaneous; or, indeed, | ‘from it, may terminate any feeling of irritation 
taking into account the difference of time between | which yet prevails among the citizens of the United 
the two hemispheres, a message may perhaps be | | States against this country, and that nothing will 
received here some minutes earlier than—measured interrupt the friendly and harmonious relations be- 
by the sun and chronometers—it was sent. The | tween the two countries.”—In regard to the action 
telegraph i is now opened for business, the rates fixed | of the Government of the United States in the late 
for the present being about one dollar a letter, paya- | Fenian invasion of Canada, he said that, notwith- 
ble in gold. standing the ‘latitude which is given in the United 
States to all expressions of public feeling, and to 

FOREIGN. any thing short of actual violation of the law, yet, 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. as soon as the law was plainly about to be violated, 

The Empress Carlotta of Mexico has left that | vigorous and decided measures, as I acknowledge 
country for Europe, it is said, upon a diplomatic | with the utmost gratitude, were taken by the Gov- 
mission. Report says that she will represent to | ernment of the United States to prevent a violation 
the Emperor Napoleon that, in case the French | of their own laws, and the rights of friendly states, 
troops are withdrawn, it will be impossible for | by a lawless band of marauders.” Lord Derby ex- 
Maximilian to maintain his authority. It is re-| | pressed himself in terms of the most decided appro- 
ported, however, that two French vessels have act- | bation of the scheme for a Confederation of the 
ually received orders to sail for Mexico, in order | British Provinces in America as essential to the 


to bring back the first detachment of the French | 
troops. 
On the River Plata there has been severe fight- 


ing, especially on May 24, at a place named Tu- | 


guity. According to the Argentine official ac- 
counts, the allied forces of that Republic and Bra- 


well-being, unity, and strength of Canada, ‘‘ under 
a system of the freest possible government, at the 
same time maintaining unbroken their allegiance to 
the Crown.” 

The Commission for investigating the late riot 
and re in Jamaica, have reported that the 





zil gained a decided victory. President Mitre says | severe measures taken by the Governor and mili- 
that the Paraguayans lost 4200 dead, abandoned on | tary authorities were uncalled-for and unjustifiable, 
the field of battle, the loss of the Allies being 702 and that Mr. Gordon, the clergyman who was hung, 


killed and 2645 wounded. Newspaper accounts | 


represent the action as in effect a drawn battle, 
both parties, after suffering severely and about | 
equally, retiring to their intrenchments, In Par- 
aguay it was regarded as a great victory, and a 


was wholly innocent, and judicially murdered. 
| Government has been strongly urged to institute a 
prosecution for murder against Governor Eyre, but 
| declined, on the ground that he acted not malicious- 
‘ly, but under a mistaken opinion of the circum- 


grand celebration was held in honor of it at Asun- | stances. The widow of the murdered man has also 


cion, the capital. 


| been urged to bring in a prosecution, but she de- 
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clined to do so, choosing rather to leave the murder- | 


ers to the decision of a higher power. 
The American double-turreted monitor, the Mi- 


antonomoh, has crossed the Atlantic, and reached | 


British waters. This, together with the passage 


of the Monadnock around Cape Horn to California, | 


demonstrates the sea-worthy capacity of this class 
of vessels. The Miantonomoh has excited great in- 
terest in Great Britain, and the most competent 
authorities declare that the British navy does not 


the Prussian needle-gun was evinced, The Aus- 
| trians, unable to endure the close and rapid fire, 
gave way into full retreat. On the same day, July 
28, a battle took place at Trautenau between the 
| Prussian Guards and the Austrians, under General 
Gablenz; here also the Prussians were victorious. 
Still another battle took place on that day at Min- 
chengratz, fifty miles from Trautenau, between the 
Prussians, under Prince Frederick Charles, and a 
| force of Austrians and Saxons, estimated at 80,006, 


possess a single iron-clad which could destroy her | strongly posted. The needle-gun again manifested 
by gunnery, while there is not one which she could | its superiority, and the Austrians were beaten. Next 
not destroy. | day, July 29, another sanguinary battle occurred at 
Gitschin, in which the Austrians were again de 
feated, and forced to fall back toward Josephstadt. 
The war in Europe, if we may rely upon the in- These brilliant successes enabled the two Prus- 
dications furnished by telegraphic dispatches, has | sian armies of the Crown Prince and Prince Fred- 
been concluded, occupying a period of just forty | erick Charles, which had been advancing from dif- 
days. Never before were military operations of | ferent directions toward a common centre, to put 
such magnitude conducted in so short a period. On | themselves in communication. The Austrians, hav- 
the 18th of June war was formally declared by Italy ing neglected to strike with their full force against 
and Prussia against Austria, and virtually against | the divided army, were now compelled to retreat in 
the German States which sided with Austria. The | | order to concentrate. This concentration was ef- 
Prussians advancing rapidly southward occupied | fected between the strong fortresses of Josephstadt 
Dresden, the capital of Saxony, the Saxon army | | and Konigsgritz. On the 3d of July the two Prus- 
retreating to Bohemia, to unite with the Austrians, | sian armies advanced upon the Austrians from dif- 
Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, and several other minor | ferent points, the actual junction being made upon 
states were speedily, and with scarce a show of Op- the battle-field, which lay mainly near the little 
position, overrun by the Prussians. village of Sadowa about midway between the two 
Meanwhile the Italian army moved against the | fortresses, which stand about a dozen miles apart. 
Austrians. On the 23d of June this army, number- | | The forces are said to have numbered about 250,000 
ing nearly 100,000, crossed the Mincio, in separate | on each side, each having more than 700 pieces of 
divisions, separated by considerable intervals. The | artillery. If this estimate is correct, they were the 
Austrian Archduke Albert, taking advantage of this, | largest armies ever brought in modern times upon a 
amused one corps of the Italians by demonstrations, | | single field. The action commenced at seven o'clock 
while he threw a force of 60,000 upon another divi-| in the morning. The Austrians held their ground 
sion of the Italians, of hardly half this number, | firmly for several hours; but about noon the Prus- 
After a severe conflict, which lasted nearly the whole | sians, as stated by General Benedek, ‘‘ succeeded in 
day of the 24th, this Italian corps was defeated, the | establishing themselves unobserved in Klum. The 
Austrians concluding their victory by storming the | | rain prevented the smoke of the powder from dis- 
decisive position at Custozza. The remaining corps | persing, and a distinct view of the position was 
of the Italians which had not been seriously engaged, | therefore impossible. The enemy were thereby 
were, however, placed in a position so perilous as to | enabled to advance into our position near Klum, 
induce the King to withdraw across the Mincio; this | whence they suddenly and unexpectedly poured a 


THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


movement was made without much molestation | 
from the Austrians. No reliable accounts of the | 
losses have been given; but they were severe on 
both sides. This battle, though not altogether de- 
cisive, appeared to give the preponderance in this 
quarter to the Austrians. 

The Prussians meanwhile were advancing stead- 
ily into Bohemia. Benedek, the Austrian General- 
in-Chief, issued an arrogant address to his army. 
They were, he said, face to face with an enemy com- 
posed partly of youths who had never made a cam- 
paign, and partly those who would rather overturn 
their own Government than fight the Austrians. 
The enemy had been so long at peace that he had 
not a single General who had had the opportunity 
of developing his faculties on the field of battle. 
They, he adds, ‘‘have long boasted of the rapidity 
and sureness of their fire, but I think this will not 
profit them. It is not likely that we shall give 
them time to fire at us. We shall attack him with 
our bayonets and the butt-ends of our muskets.” 
The strategy of Benedek is incomprehensible. The 
Prussians advanced toward Bohemia in two main 
bodies. The first, under the Crown Prince and Gen- 
eral Steinmetz, encountered the Austrians on the 
27th, at Nachod, when a sharp but undecisive action 
took place. Next day Steinmetz, having been re- 
iaforced, renewed the attack. The superiority of 





| heavy fire into our flank and rear. The latter 
| wavered and fell back upon the troops adjoining 
| them, and notwithstanding every exertion I could 
not succeed in arresting the retreat, which at first 
commenced slowly, but increased in haste as the 
enemy pressed forward, until at length the whole 
army had withdrawn across the Elbe to Pardu- 
bitz.” The Austrians were badly defeated, but not 
routed, although their retreat was, upon the whole, 
a disorderly one. The losses on both sides were 
severe, much the greatest on that of the Austrians. 
The estimates vary greatly; but those which ap- 
pear most probable place those of the Austrians at 
40,000, killed, wounded, and prisoners, and more 
than 100 guns. W. H. Russell, the correspondent 
of the London Times, was with the Austrian army, 
and saw the whole fight from a favorable position. 
From his long and minute account we extract a 
single passage, describing one of the most import- 
ant moments of the battle : 

“It was now near two o'clock. On the left and centre 
there could be no hesitation in declaring that the Prus- 
sians were all but beaten. It seemed as if a charge en 
masse of the horse deployed for miles on the plateau could 
roll up their centre on their left, or crumble the left into 
pieces. The Prussians in the centre made another grand 
effort. The movements of the Austrians from the right 
centre to oppose the last effort of the Prussians increased 
the open interval between the centre and the extreme 
right retiring on the lower ground near the river, but the 
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Austrians did not perceive it, or, if they did, could not 
prevent the advance of the enemy along the plateau by 
the big tree toward Klum. The Austrian right and re- 
serves become more unsteady, but their artillery contests 
every foot of ground. Suddenly a spattering of musketry 
breaks out of the trees and houses of Klum right down on 
the Austrian gunners and on the columns of infantry drawn 
up on the slopes below. The gunners fall on all sides— 
their horses are disabled—the fire increases in intensity— 
the Prussians on the ridge press on over the plateau: this 
is an awful catastrophe—two col of Austrians are led 
against the village, but they can not stand the fire, and 
after three attempts to carry it retreat, leaving the hill- 
side covered with the fallen. It is a terzible moment! 
The Prussians see their advantage; they here get into 
the very centre of the position. In vain the staff-officers 
fly to the reserves and hasten to get back some of the ar- 
tillery from the front. The dark-blue regiments multiply 
on all sides, and from their edges roll perpetually spark- 
ling musketry. Their guns hurry up, and from the slope 
take both the Austrians on the extreme right and the re- 
serves in flank. They spread away to the woods near the 
Prague road and fire into the rear of the Austrian gun- 
ners. Thus a wedge, growing broader and driven in more 
deeply every instant, was forced into the very body of the 
Austrian army, separating it at the heart, and dividing 
its left and centre from the right. The troops in the cen- 
tre and left are dismayed at hearing the enemy's guns in 
their rear, and are soon exposed to the fire which most of 
all destroys the morale of soldiers already shaken by sur- 
prise. The right, previously broken up and discomfited, 
hurry toward the Prague road in something like confusion, 
and spread alarm among the reserves of the centre and 
left. The regular lines of the columns below are gradually 
bulging out, and are at last swallowed up in disordered 
multitude. Officers gallop about trying to restore order. 
Some regiments hold together, though they are losing 
men in heaps every instant. The left wing is arrested in 
its onward progress. The Prussian generals in front of 
them and on the centre, seeing their enemy waver, throw 
their battalions against them and encourage their artillery 
to fresh efforts, but the formidable Austrian cavalry pre- 
vents any hasty or enthusiastic d trations on the 











part of the Prussian right, whom long-continued fighting 
and heavy losses must have somewhat enervated.” 

The success of the Prussians in this action seems 
to have been won by hard fighting and superior 


generalship rather than by any superiority in num- 
bers or quality of arms. 

The Emperor of Austria, apparently with the 
view of stopping hostilities in Italy, and so enabling 
him to bring his whole force against Prussia, ceded 
Venetia to the Emperor of France, having, as he 
said, “ maintained the honor of his arms in Italy,” 
and concurring in the prinefples advanced by the 
French Emperor in relation to the territorial dis- 
tribution of Europe. He atthe same time requested 
Napoleon to mediate an armistice with Italy. The 
French Emperor accepted the cession, upon what 
terms does not appear; and endeavored to bring 
about an armistice with Italy. These efforts were 
at first unavailing, the King of Italy declaring that 
he could treat with Austria only in conjunction with 
his Prussian ally, and resumed offensive movements, 
of which we have as yet only partial details. 

The Emperor of Austria, on the 10th of July, ad- 
dressed a manifesto to his people, admitting the 
heavy reverses which his troops had sustained, and 
saying that in view of them “I have addressed my- 
self to the good offices of the Emperor of the French, 
requesting his good offices for bringing about an 
armistice with Italy. Not merely did the Emperor 
readily respond to my demand, but with the noble 
intention of preventing any further bloodshed, he 
even of his own accord offered to mediate with Prus- 
sia for a suspension of hostilities, and for opening 
negotiations for peace. This offer I have accepted. 
I am prepared to make peace upon honorable con- 
ditions in order to put an end to the ravages and 
bloodshed of war. But I will never sanction a 
treaty of peace by which the fundamental conditions 
of Austria’s position as a great Power would be 


shaken. Sooner than that this should be the case 
I am resolved to carry on the war to the utmost i. 
tremity, and in this I am sure of my people’s ap 
proval, Austria has been severely visited by mis. 
fortune, but she is not humiliated or bowed down, 
Have confidence in your Emperor. The Peoples 
of Austria have never shown themselves greater 
than in misfortune. I will follow the examples of 
my forefathers, and will lead you on with determin. 
ation, perseverance, and unshakable confidence jn 
God.” 

The Prussians at first seem to have declined not 
only profiers for an armistice directly made by 
Austria but those proposed by the Emperor of 
France. The reported details of the negotiations 
are wholly contradictory. But at all events the 
Prussians kept on in their victorious progress. On 
the 11th of July they defeated the Bavarians near 
Kissingen. On the 14th the Prussians encountered 
the Federal army at Aschaffenburg, near Frankfort 
on the Main, defeating it, after a severe contest, and 
entering Frankfort, the seat of the Diet, which had 
in the mean while been transferred to Augsburg. 
The Austrian army fell back toward Vienna, where, 
according to report, 400, (00 troops were concentrated 
for the defense of the capital, the Archduke Charles 
taking the place of Benedek as commander of the 
entire army. 

The Italians meanwhile resumed military opera- 
tions which had been suspended after their defeat 
at Custozza. On the 14th their troops were in un- 
disturbed occupation of Padua. On the 16th the 
Austrians in Venetia retired within the fortresses, 
On the 17th the Italians attacked successfully Bor- 
goforte, a town on the left bank of the Po, seven 
miles from Mantua. Several unimportant engage- 
ments have taken place in the Tyrol to the general 
advantage of the Italians. On the 18th the Italian 
fleet assailed Fort George on the island of Lissa, off 
the coast of Dalmatia, and after a cannonade of sev- 
| eral hours silenced it, a powder magazine within the 
| fort having exploded. The Italians were on the 

point of disembarking when the Austrian fleet was 

perceived to be approaching in order to prevent the 
|landing. We are briefly informed by telegraph 
| that an action ensued in which the Italian iron-clad 
| Re @’ Italia was sunk and another blown up. Ac- 
cording to one account the Austrian squadron re- 
tired after one man-of-war and two steamers had 
been sunk ; while another says the Italian fleet was 
driven off and was pursued by the Austrians. 

The negotiations for a truce took the following 
form: On the 12th of July the Secretary of the 
French legation at Berlin delivered to the Austrian 
Government the proposals of the King of Prussia. 
He would abstain from hostilities for three days in 
order to allow time for ascertaining the intentions 
of the Italian Government, upon condition that the 
Austriansshould evacuate the country lying between 
the Prussian position and the River Thaya; the 
Austrian armies, with all their trains, to remain 
stationary ; the Prussians to remain at a distance 
of three miles from Olmutz; and the Prague and 
Dresden Railway to be open for transmission of 
supplies to the Prussian army. The Austrians de- 
clined to accept these conditions on various grounds, 
and proposed others, the principal points being that 
a line of demarkation should be fixed which neither 
army should cross, but within which each should 
have freedom of movement; and the Emperor would 
endeavor to induce the King of Bavaria to consent 
to the condition respecting the Prague and Dres- 
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den Railway. The King of Prussia rejected this | 
proposition. The Emperor Napoleon still endeav- | 
ored to bring about an armistice; but Prussia de- | 
clined to accede unless the preliminaries of peace | 


should be settled. Prussia demanded that the | 


Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein should be unit- 
| the other German States, and that negotiations 


ed with her, and that she should also have the slip 
of territory lying between her eastern and western 
provinces; that the unity of Germany should be 
established under the leadership of Prussia, Austria 
being excluded from the Confederation. Napoleon 
recognized the justice of these demands, and an- 
nounced that, should Austria refuse to accede, he 
should remain neutral in the contest. According 
to the latest reports by steamer, whicli come down 
to the London date of July 21, the Austrian Gov- 
ernment rejected the terms of Prussia, and their 
whole army fell back to the neighborhood of Vien- 
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fense ; and the Prussians followed after, and were 
then within three days’ easy march of the Austrian 
capital. But the telegraphic dispatches of a week 
later announce that a truce for five days was agreed 
upon, which was extended into an armistice for four 
weeks, signed by Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and 


were in progress which embrace a lasting peace 
over the whole of Europe. This dispatch is dated 
on the 28th of July, so that the first telegraphic 
Message, announcing the signing of a treaty of 
peace between Austria and Prussia, was premature. 
As we close this Record, on the morning of August 
2, the London telegraphic dispatch of July 28, which 
reached New York on the 30th, is the latest re- 
ceived, an interruption of communication having 
taken place in consequence of the failure to work 
of the Nova Scotia line, on the evening of Au- 





na, where it was proposed to make a desperate de- 





gust 1, 





Chitor’s 
ROM the Pine-tree State come the two follow- 
ing: 

While traveling one day just after dark, in the 
midst of a heavy shower, I was overtaken while 
nearing a railroad-crossing by a man in a light- 
wagon. Having a horse somewhat afraid of the 
cars, I requested the man to inform me should he 
perceive them approaching. He passed over the 
track and drove on. It was evident that the track 
was clear, and I drove briskly forward. The mud 
was quite deep on the opposite side, and the man 
moved slowly. Suddenly he stopped, looking back 
as if he had forgotten something. I concluded he 
had perceived the train, and intended to fulfill his 
promise. I stopped my horse, fully expecting the 
cars would dash past, when the man, in a long, pe- 
culiar whine, drawled out, ‘‘ They—ain’t—a—com- 
in’—Mister!” 





As the steeple of a church in this place was being 
painted recently, the attention of a little girl was 
attracted by the staging put up about it. She ap- 
peared unable to comprehend it; but finally, after a 
moment’s reflection, said, ‘‘She guessed it was the 
crinoline!” 





THERE is an amusing story told of a practical 
joke played by a physician upon a farmer in Staf- 
fordshire, England. Parliament has, in view of 
the fearful ravages of the cattle-plague, passed a 
law that all cattle attacked with it shall be killed at 
once, This farmer had lost several cows of the 
plague, and got an idea that he was suffering from 
the disease himself. He applied to his physician 
for advice. The doctor, who was a great wit, agreed 
with him, and sent him to the apothecary with a 
sealed prescription. Both patient and druggist 
were rather astonished at reading: ‘‘This man has 
got the cattle-plague ; take him into the back-yard 
and shoot him according to act of Parliament!” 

The prescription did its work, and the farmer was 
no longer troubled with the rinderpest. 





A DWELLER in the Land of Egypt, who is en- 
lightened enough to read and appreciate the Draw- 
er, writes : 

There resides in this favored regioa a solid, well- 





Drawer, 


to-do farmer, Joseph by name, who, having built 

| him a new house and furnished it in accordance, all 
| but the curtains for the parlor, was daily impor- 
tuned by his better-half to supply the wherewithal 
to purchase the aforesaid lacking and much-desired 
ornamentation. Now, to appreciate Joseph's reply 
to his wife’s importunities, it must be borne in mind 
that Joseph deals largely in horses, mules, and 
Jerusalem ponies. When the probable cost of the 
curtains was named: “* Why, Mary, Mary!” said 
he, ‘* I can’t afford to hang up a mule at each win- 
dow!” Mary has got her new curtains neverthe- 
less. 





Tue citizens of Leavenworth have had an oppor- 
tunity not often afforded an entire town at once of 
“‘sowing their wild oats.” It is thus described by 
one of the victims : 

The most successful and extensive hoax ever 
perpetrated hereabout was that originated by L—— 
M , and participated in by almost our entire 
population. It rivals the celebrated moon hoax of 
Mr. Locke, and the victims include every degree of 
society. Physicians, merchants, clerks, bankers, 
officials, policemen, editors, livery men, restaura- 
teurs, book-keepers, and, in fact, to the number of 
perhaps five hundred, all classes were victimized so 
simply and absurdly that precedent victims stood 
around to laugh at the experiences of each new- 
comer. Ask « man to-day ‘‘if he has had bis oats,” 
and he can not forbear a smile at the recollection. 
Of course each would endeavor to sell his neighbor, 
and all day long there was a constant succession of 
applicants at Jer Clark’s office for a note which some 
one had left there for them. The jolly, rubicund 
visage of V——, like Bacchus amidst his grape- 
vines, or a ripe pumpkin inclosing a candle, was 
suffused with deeper blushes as he emerged with his 
missive from the office. The venerable S——, of 
Main Street, thought it scandalous to take a man 
from his business on such frivolous pretenses; but 
almost all were inclined to humor the joke, and take 
in good part the confusion of subsequent callers. At 
the lowest estimate there were five hundred appli- 
cants for a note yesterday at the principal and 
branch offices, and each received ‘‘an oat.” Some- 
body's granary suffered to the extent of half a peck. 
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In vehicles and on foot the stream of humanity was | a few moments, the indignation rising in his face ; 
incessant until, in self-protection, the doors of the | and at last threw the paper down, angrily exclaim. 
new post-office : were closed. D—— was sometimes | ing, ‘‘ I don’t believe such a thing ever happened ! mm 
inclined to hesitate when a big-fisted six-footer called 
to inquire ‘if a note had been left for him;” but the | Dear Drawer,—Thinking a word or two now 
presentation of the cereal invariably incited a hearty | and then from the “ Golden City” might not be un- 
laugh at the proneness of the genus homo to hum- | welcome, I send you the following: 
bug. Mr, W—— has been a member of the press of 
| this city for several years, and many a time has the 
A Quaker friend, who writes from North Caro- | public been alternately surprised or amused by some 
lina, is welcome to the Drawer. Wegive his letter: | comical item or outrageous hoax from his pen. He 
Frrenp Harprer,—Thee is welcome to the in- has an amusing way of using long words, though he 
closed. I take and read thy Magazine as one of | is seldom in earnest. He has, moreover, a consid- 
my regular Monthlies. I like the contents of thy | erable smattering of French phrases and words, and 
Drawer. I do not know whether thee is willing to | improves every occasion to get one into his conver- 
insert the piece among thy yarns, but it would give | sation edgewise. One ‘‘ Fourth,” after having 
me much pleasure to have it there. It is to the | tramped all over this city of hills to see the sights, 
point : and tired ourselves completely out, four of us, 
We often meet with Irish jokes and American | among whom was W——, entered a restaurant to 
wit, but seldom are we called upon to record a| recruit. There happened to be no bill of fare, but 
Quaker joke, which caused the sides of the assem- | a little waiter, with a lot of towels thrown over his 
bled company to shake with laughter. The affair | shoulder, supplied its place by singing out, with a 
happened in the goodly city of W , and, though | strong Gallic accent: 
the names are fictitious, the facts are true. **Muttong ha-ash! shicken gumbo! roas’ beef! 
It seems that John Jones and Mary Smith con- | roas’ pork! roas’ lamb!” etc. 
templated matrimony upon St. Valentine's eve, and Some preliminary consultation was held, and all 
Mrs. Jovial, a Friend, invited them, with their | of us gave in our orders except W——, who, smooth- 
friends, to take a cup of tea upon the eve of that | ing out a paper in his hand, said, gravely: 
happy day. While all was going on as merry asaj| ‘‘ Have you got any green owls?” 
‘marriage bell” Mrs. J. cailed the company to or-| ‘‘ Monsieur?” 
der with this opening remark : “ Any green owls?” 
‘*Mary, thee knows the old proverb says that} The waiter grinned incredulously. 
upon ‘the Mth of February every gander chooses “Why, W——, what do you mean ?” said one 
its mate,’ but I see that John is not willing to wait | of the company. 
until the 14th for his goose /” “You know,” said W——, not in the least dis- 
The effect can better be imagined than described. | concerted, ‘green owls—frogs !” 
You may imagine there was considerable laugh- 
A KenxtuckIAn writes: | ter at this; however, some one who understood the 
Our city (Louisville, Kentucky) is famous for | French language explained the matter, though not 
its many places of refreshment, and to the query, | much to the satisfaction of W——, who could not 
‘Have we a Bourbon among us?” I would say a | |see what on earth g-r-e-n-o-u-i-l-le spelled if it 
great many of them, for imbibers of Bourbon whis- | were not green owl, and why on earth the French 
ky are numerous hereabout. At the “Pearl,” a| did not spell it ‘‘gronwee” at once, so that one 
bar-room conveniently located to the theatre, is a | could understand them. 
bar-keeper well known to the community as Dick 
Gardner. Richard has an impediment in his speech, | We are often told to ‘‘make the best of a bad 
and, being an original, is considered very funny, | | business,” but we have rarely heard a better exam- 
and his jokes are widely told. In this country | ple of doing so than this, which is sent by a friend 
after a man ‘kills his third” he becomes quite a | to the Drawer: 
lion, and is usually permitted to do pretty much as| The late Captain G——, of Vermont, was always 
he pleases. Now one of these characters, whom | satisfied. He was one of the early and most suc- 
we shall call Bob S——, while considerably under | cessful breeders of merino sheep in this part of the 
the influence of spirituous drinks, visited the | State. He had a large native cosset that he val- 
‘+ Pearl” with some friends and took a drink, and | ued highly. His son came in one morning and told 
walked away without paying, and, in bar-room | him that the old cosset had twins. Captain G— 
parlance, ‘‘ was a dead-beat.” Bob made three vis- | said ‘he was glad; she would bring up two as well 
its, which was rather more than Dick’s good-nature | as one.” Soon after his son reported one of the 
and liberality could stand. Upon the third round | twins dead. Upon this he said “the one left would 
Dick stutteringly remarked: ‘ Th-i-s i-s a-l-l ri-ght, | be worth more in the fall than both.” In the after- 
but, Bob, I wo-uld ra-ther you wo-uld di-vide your noon the boy told his father that the other lamb 
cus-tom !” was dead. ‘I am glad,” said he; ‘I can now fat 
the old sheep.” The next morning the son reported 
Dear Drawer,—The readers of Harper’s Weekly | the old cosset dead. ‘‘ That is just what I want- 
will remember that in one number of that excellent ed; now I have got rid of the breed!” 
paper, during (I think) the summer of ’65, an illus- | 
tration appeared representing Columbia, with a A VALUED correspondent sends another good 
maimed colored soldi:r at her right, and a number | story to the Drawer: 
of rebels in front of r cringing for pardon. Co- | | President Lincoln related many a story, but never 
lumbia is represented as saying, “‘ Which shall I | a one nearer the point, or more applicable, than the 
trust ?”—referring to the negro and the rebels. following : 
This picture was shown to our coppery friend, | | It was in the summer of 1861, a short time after 
Joe B——, a retired hotel-keeper, who surveyed it | the Bull Run defeat, that complaint was made to 
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Governor R—— concerning the conduct of Colonel 
_—., of the — Regiment Wisconsin Volunteers. 
The Colonel was a prominent man, a Democrat, 
and the Governor was disposed, in military affairs, 
to act impartially ; but how to have the Colonel 
transferred, or ‘‘let down easy,” so that no disturb- 
ance, political or otherwise, should arise at home 
to vex him, was the question. Finally, it was re- 
colved that the matter should be left with President 
So Judge O was requested by the 





Lincoln. 


Governor to go to Washington and have *‘‘ matters | 





fixed.” Accordingly the Judge and Senator D. 
called at the White House and stated the case to 
Mr. Lincoln, and recommended that the Colonel be 
put upon some General's staff, where he could be 
more useful than in the position he then occupied, 
and so “let him down easy.” Mr. Lincoln in- 
quired if the Colonel knew any thing of the plan, 
and upon being answered in the negative, said : 
“This reminds me of a little story. It was in 
the Mexican war—at the battle of Monterey, I be- 


much effort, caught it, carried it to a colored neigh- 
bor, and asked his opinion in the matter. The oth- 
er surveyed the wonder a moment, and then said : 
‘Sambo, I un’erstans dis case. Dat fish is a mudlet- 
head ; it hain’t got any brains!’ In other words,” 
added the Judge, “alcohol affects only the brain, 
and, of course, those having none may drink with- 
out injury '” 

The storm of laughter that followed drove the 
moderate drinker suddenly from the house. 





A counrry Squire sometimes used big words in 


their wrong places. My father was building a mill- 


lieve—that a little Irish captain from Sangamon | 


County was ordered by his Colonel to a position, so 
and so, with his Company. After hearing the or- 
der, the little Captain straightened up full height, 
and said: ‘ Colonel, will yez be so kind as to tell 


that to my min yoursel’; for, by jabers, Colonel, | 


I’m not on spakin’ terms wid my Company !’” 

It is, perhaps, needless to add that the gallant 
Colonel was, shortly after this interview with the 
good-natured President, placed in a more exalted 
sphere of usefulness. 





From Ohio comes a capital temperance story: 

Judge Ray, the Temperance lecturer, in one of 
his efforts here, got off the following: 

“ All of those who in youth acquire a habit of 
drinking whisky, at forty years of age will be total 
abstainers or drunkards. No one can use whisky 
for years in moderation. If there is a person in the 
audience before me whose own experience disputes 
this let him make it known; I will account for it, or 
acknowledge that I am mistaken.” 

A tall, large man arose, and, folding his arms in 
a dignified manner across his breast, said: 

‘*T offer myself as one whose own experience con- 
tradicts your statement.” 

“ Are you a moderate drinker?” said the Judge. 

“Ty am.” 

‘How long have you drank in moderation ?” 

“Forty years.” 

“ And were never intoxicated ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Well,” remarked the Judge, scanning his sub- 
ject closely from head to foot, “ yours is a singular 
case; yet I think it is easily accounted for. Iam 
reminded by it of a little story: A colored man, 
with a loaf of bread and flask of whisky, sat down 
to dine by the bank of a clear stream. In breaking 
bread some of the crumbs dropped into the water. 


dam not long since, and the boards projected over so 
far as to make an elevation of 10 to 11 feet (84 only 
being allowed). The Squire rode up one day while 
the mill was making, straightened himself out, 
threw his head back, arms akimbo, and began with; 
“Tsay, Mr. W——., are you going to let those boards 
digest out that far?” Imagine the laughter of the 
ignorant workmen. 





Goop old Deacon S$ lived and farmed it 
away down in Eastern Connecticut. It was his 
custom to go with several of his neighbors, nearly 
every year, down to the ‘‘ Shore” for a clam-bake, 
The old Deacon was very fond of these bivalves, 
and on one occasion he ate and overloaded his ‘‘ ca- 
pacity” to such an extent that he was sore dis- 
tressed ; his faith in prayer, however, was strong. 
Leaving his party, and being followed by some of 
the younger members a little way off, he was heard 





| to supplicate thus: ‘* Forgive me, O Lord, for this 


| 


| that feller was talking about ?” 


| to put a telegraph on my barn.” 
| suggested it was lightning-rods. 


These were eagerly seized and eaten by the fish. | 


That circumstance suggested to the darkey the idea 
of dipping the bread in the whisky and feeding it to 
them. He tried it. It worked well. 
fish ate of it, became drunk, and floated helpless on 
the water. 
number. 

unlike the rest. It 
whisky, but with no perceptible effect. 
of every effort of the darkey to take it. He resolved 


Some of the | 


great sin of gluttony, and I will never eat any more 
clams!” Then, pausing an instant, he added: 
“* Very few, if any—Amen!” 





A FEW years since, while traveling in the in- 
surance business in the West, I called on a wealthy 
Dutchman, by the name of Baumgarder. (By-the- 
way, the old fellow bears the reputation of being 
one of the stingiest old skin-flints in the county, 
and is very deaf withal.) Not knowing the latter 
peculiarity, I ‘‘ went in,” and while in the midst of 
an elaborate argument showing the necessity of in- 
surance, etc., the old man broke in on it by yelling 
at his son, who sat near, and wanted to know *‘ what 
Like the bursting 
of a cannon the dutiful son bawled in his ear that I 
wanted to insure his property. ‘‘Oh!” says the 
old chap, ‘‘ der vash a man here aready who vants 
The young man 
‘*Oh, vell, it ish 
de same ting; I want noting of him. It is all one 
tam Yankee invention!” It is needless, perhaps, to 
say I didn't insure him. 





A TRAVELER in Oregon reports the following : 

One day last fall, while on the way by stage to 
the Santiam mines, we had occasion to stop for din- 
ner at the little town of Sublimity, which boasts 
of two little ‘‘ one-horse” hotels, and a 40 x 50 feet 
church. Our driver had along some flaming show- 
bills for a cireus which was to exhibit at Salem 
during the week. Our host, who had never seen 


In this way he easily caught a great | any thing of the kind, and who Aad quite an ‘‘eye 
But in the stream was a large fish very | to business,” was very anxious that we should ex- 
freely of the bread and | ert our influence to have the circus exhibit in Sub- 
It was shy | limity, remarking, at the same time (and he was 


really in earnest), ‘that he didn’t exactly know 


to have it at all hazards, that he might learn its| where the best place would be for it to be held, 
name and nature. He procured a net, and, after | but he reckoned the church would do, as the seats 
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were all movable, and could be ranged around the 
sides of the room, and then it would hold lots of 
folks.” 


Dear Drawer,—During my prison life in the 
sunny but rebellious South, the Drawer was more 
than welcome to those who were fortunate enough 
to get hold of it, although its contents were to most 
of us “ twice told tales,” from the fact that a recent 
number seldom reached us. The dog-eared spell- 
ing-book of a lazy school-boy could bear no com- 
parison, in point of dirt and dilapidation, to the ut- 
terly used-up and forlorn appearance of such unfor- 
tunate numbers of //arper as found their way into 
“* Libby,” and underwent with us the various jour- 
neyings and sojournings incident to prison life in 
Dixie. I am constrained to offer to the Drawer an 
anecdote or two, as a sort of part-payment of the 
debt I feel I owe it for beguiling many otherwise 
weary hours of captivity : 

A Confederate official, high in authority (whose 
name I will not mention, he having received a 
‘*special pardon” for his innumerable political sins), 
not unfrequently went through the farce of an in- 
epection of prison-rations, quarters, etc. Upon such 
occasions he was usually accompanied by a number 
of staff-officers—gay young sprigs, the very flower 
of the capital—whose principal duty seemed to be 
to ‘* stir up the animals,” and show them off to such 
foreign diplomats and distinguished citizens as saw 
fit to accept an invitation to visit the “ Yanks.” 

One fine May morning, just after the prison had 
received a large accession of captive Yanks (owing 
to a recent *‘ onward movement”), this high official, 
whom I will call “the Judge,” made his appear- 
ance, accompanied by the usual retinue of staff- 
officers and distinguished civilians. 
late arrivals at Libby was a waggish Down-Easter, 
who didn’t take at all kindly to prison-fare or dis- 
cipline. Upon the morning referred to this officer 
was seated upon a box near one of the windows, ap- 
parently in a very melancholy mood. The Judge, 
observing his disconsolate appearance, approached 
him, when the following conversation ensued, which 
was listened to by all who could crowd around: 

JupcGr. ‘* Good-morning, Sir!” 

Yank (dolefully). ‘* Go-o-d-morning, Sir!” 


Among the | 


JupcGe. ‘Your impressions of the Confederacy | 


do not seem to raise your spirits.” 

Yank. ‘‘ Confederacy ? what Confederacy ?” 

Jupcr. ‘ Why, Sir, this Confederacy—the South- 
ern Confederacy.” 

Yank. ‘Do you mean to say that I am in the 
Southern Confederacy ?” 

Jupee. ‘What do you mean, Sir? Of course 
you are.” 

YAnk (rising and button-holing the Judge). ‘‘Stran- 
ger, you've taken a great load from my mind. I'll 
explain. You see, the last thing I remember before 
coming here was being in a fight, and since then 
I've been under the impression that I was killed in 
that fight, and that I went to hell; but I'm glad to 
know it’s the Southern Confederacy, although if 
hell is any worse a place than this / pity traitors! 
Don't you?” 

You may imagine the scene which followed, but 
it can not be described. 


Such a roar of laughter! | 


I am sure it did us more good than all the rations | 


we received in the next month. 


When the late lamented (?) Winder inspecteg 
the prison at Macon, Georgia, he was unfortunate 
enough to interrogate this same Down-Easter in re- 
gard to rations received by prisoners. 

‘*What do you draw?” inquired Winder. 

‘‘ Well,” leisurely replied the Yank, “ not much 
of any thing, except our breath, and that comes 
pretty hard sometimes; and if you were commissa. 
ry of that sort of thing we couldn't do that in this 
horrid hole!” 


A CORRESPONDENT sends some amusing instances 
of absence of mind to the Drawer, which call to 
mind the case of a celebrated Professor of Hebrew 
in Edinburgh, who once stood upon the door-step 
of a friend’s house, where he was invited to dine, 
for an hour, lost in thought, and might have stood 
there till night, had not a passing acquaintance 
who knew his eccentricities pulled the bell, and 


| thus roused him from his reveries. 


An acquaintance in Wisconsin told us the story 
long ago of a very benevolent, kind-hearted old 
gentleman in Maine, who, riding along in his car- 
riage one hot day in July, saw a toad lying in the 
road gasping with the heat. In the kindness of 
his heart the old gentleman (who was very fleshy) 
climbed down, moved the poor melting toad into the 
shade of his carriage, then complacently climbed up 
again and drove on. 

Another instance of his absence of mind. He 
bought a pig. Arriving home he took it out of the 
wagon, and on his shoulder carried it, and very de- 
liberately threw it over the well-curb into the well, 
instead of into the nice, comfortable siy he had pre- 
pared, 


Tue Drawer is not only indebted to the printers 
for the fine style in which it is presented to the 
public, but now and then for some of its amusing 
stories. A correspondent in Iowa writes: 

I am a printer, and a short time since was cm- 
ployed in one of the daily offices in this city. 
One day a noted sign-painter of this city, who is 
very good at forming his letters, but notorious for 
bad spelling, brought in his copy for an “ ad,” which 
was ‘‘set up,” and the paper “ put to press,” and 
the edition partly ‘‘ worked off,” and the carrier out 
with his ‘‘ first round,” when in rushed the painter 
aforesaid, who stepped up to the pressman, breath- 


| lessly exclaiming, ‘‘ Stop! hold on! here’s a mis- 


take in my advertisement.” The press was stopped 
and the painter went on: “ This head-line ought 
to be, ‘ Who is G. M. White?’ instead of ‘ Here is 
G. M. White.’” The coiapositor who set the ‘ ad” 
was called and required to produce the copy, which 
he did. White took the copy and looked at it, then 
exclaimed, triumphantly: ‘*There! What did I 
tell you? There it is: h-u-e—who.” The typo 
acknowledged and corrected his error, and the 
painter left amidst peals of laughter from the boys. 


ArR there is a debating society, at which 
are decided all matters of pith and moment. At 
one time an educational subject was on the floor. 
Concerning the causes of irregular attendance at 
school, one member held the following views: 

“* Many parents have no children, and don’t care 
whether they are at school or not !” 


A cLericat friend sends this unique answer to 


ANorHeER one, of which this same Yank is the | a “ call :” 


hero, and I have done for the present. 


The following answer substantially, with names 
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omitted, was recently returned to a ‘‘ call” extend- | 


ed through a Home Missionary Agent to a young 
minister ‘‘to settle” in the interior of one of the 
Western States : 

“Dear Bro.,—Allow me to group a few objections 
against going to ——. I speak by the card. 

“1, You know that State is considered the worst one in 
the Union, that county the worst in the State, that town 
the worst in the county, and that neighborhood has the 
worst set of men in town. One man there ix ‘such a son 
of Belial that a man can not speak to him.’ (1 Sam. xxv. 
17.) He is considered, however, the best man in town. 
‘The prophet Samuel had also the advantage in his day in 
that Nabal had a good wife, but this man's wife is worse 
than himself, ‘The Lord also smote Nabal that he died,’ 
but this man and his wife are still alive. You are right 
when you call it ‘rather a rough country, but the grand- 
est kind of a mission field.’ 

“2. The mud is from three to five feet deep, an elluvial 
deposit of that depth lying upon a substratum of clay im- 
pervious to water. This under-stratum of clay, however, 
is the only salvation of the county, preventing every 
thing from sinking below it. All traveling done on horse- 
back; but my horse is not long-legged enough to touch 
the under-stratum. The tradition is that when the Cre- 
ator finished cementing the world he threw an extra hod- 
ful of mortar down in this county. 

“3, Mosquitoes are of the mammoth kind, generally 
termed Gallinippers. Many of them will weigh a pound, 
and they climb up on the trees and bark. 

“4 Fevers and ague indigenous. Country flat, and 
the streams run both ways. Ague shakes even the bark 
off from all except gum-trees. Few have ever crawled 
out of that sixteen miles’ swamp alive, and they were 
shaken out by the chills. 

“5, The inhabitants are not as loving as cooing doves. 
The last commandment, ‘That ye love one another,’ 
probably has not reached them yet, as they live so far in- 
land, Indeed it is the Kilkenny cats over again. You 
know the cats fought all night, when nothing could be 
found but a cloud of fur and the tip of Norval's tail. So 
Norval beat. Well, a cloud of fur has rested over this 
district a score of years. Bob-tails of no account. 

“6. That salary of $300 (maximum) must be a mis- 
take, as that is a larger sum of money than was ever 
heard of in the county. 

“There is one advantage, however, to be mentioned in 
this connection. Pastors in this district have generally 
been ‘ settled’ for life. Their longevity, however, has not 
been remarkable. 

“ All things considered, I think I'd better decline the 
call, hoping that the successful candidate may make his 
‘will’ before he ‘settles." He might get his life insured 
had not all the life-insurance companies abandoned that 
part of the country. 

‘It is fortunate that ‘the church has no man in view’ 
—I mean for the man! 

** Your Bro., | 





A FARMER in Venango County gave a lease to an 
Oil Company to sink a well on his farm for one- 
tenth the oil. Oil was struck, and at the end of 
the month the farmer came te the well for his share 
of the oil for the month. The oil was divided, one 
barrel going to the farmer's side for every nine to 
the Company. At the end of the division the 
farmer observed that his share was very small in 
comparison with the Company's, and expressed 
himself dissatisfied with the division and the terms 
of the lease, and declared that he would not be con- 
tented unless the Company gave him the twelfth 
part of the oil. The Company declined making any 
alteration in the lease; the farmer insisted; the 
Company finally yielded the point, and had the 
proper papers drawn up, giving the farmer one- 
twelfth instead of the one-tenth of the produce of 
the well. The papers were executed, and at the 


the oil as before. The division was made, one bar- 
rel going to the farmer's side for every eleven to 
the Company's. This division surprised the farm- 
er, and he contended that it was wrong. Neigh- 
bors were called in to settle the difficulty, who de- 
cided that the division was correct, according to 
the new terms of the lease. ‘ Then,” said the 
farmer, ‘‘ this is the first time in my life I find out 
that ten is more than twelve !” 





One of the honorable members from Indiana, 
though a “member in good standing” of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, is not very much ofa “ pray- 
ing man,” and not a very frequent attendant at 
class-meetings. Being present once at such a meet- 
ing, rather by accident than otherwise, he was called 
on by the class-leader to close the exercises by 
prayer. Before he had time to decline the invita- 
tion the people—rather anxious, probably, for a 
conclusion of the services—were on their knees, all 
expectant of the closing prayer. The Hon. gentle- 
man thus cornered, delivered himself of a very brief 
supplication, as follows: ‘‘O Lord, bless this church, 
its pastor, and its membership. Bless especially 
the class-meeting, and, above all, give them a leader 
competent to select a man suitable to close the meet- 
ing with prayer!” 





A younc gentleman of the city, describing affairs 
in the country, writes that ‘the cows often act very 
badly about being milked; sometimes, when you 
are almost through, they will kick the milk all 
over, and you have to go to work and milk ‘hem 


right over again!” 





A CORRESPONDENT relates this story of himself ; 
perhaps it has taken place more than once, but it is 
a good one: 

The experienced are aware that there is no se- 
verer trial of temper than the milking of a refracto- 
ry cow. Such a cow, by refusing to stand still, and 
by kicking over the milk two or three times, had 
vexed me so beyond all endurance that, procuring 
a good cudgel, and having got the cow well cor- 
nered, I proceeded to administer a most wrathful 
flogging. My father that moment made his unex- 
pected appearance, and suspended the operation of 
castigation by saying, ‘‘ Harmon, my son, don't 
strike that cow again; never strike a cow; it never 
does them any good—never !” 

About a week after this my father was doing the 
milking himself, and the cow proved unusually 
troublesome, as I inferred from loud sounds in the 
direction of the barn-yard. Going to the spot, I 
arrived just in time to see the cow in a very close 
corner of the fence, and the boot of my paternal 
relative administering kicks of the heaviest kind 
thick and fast. ‘‘ Father,” said I, very quietly, ‘‘I 
thought you told me never to strike acow.” ‘‘ Yes, 
that is true,” was the reply, while the punishment 
continued with unabated vigor, ‘‘that is true; but 
did I say any thing about kicking them? did I say 
any thing about kicking them? Striking does no 
good, but kicking seems to curl ‘em right up!” 





Deacon A—— was one of the best of men, but by 
nature very irascible. A cow was so exceedingly 
disorderly, as the Deacon was attempting to milk 
her one morning, that the old Adam got the better 
of him, and he vented his excited feelings in a vol- 
ley of execrations very undeaconish in their charac- 





end of the month the farmer called for his share of 


ter. At this moment the good Deacon’s pastor ap- 
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peared unexpectedly on the scene, and announced 
his presence by saying, ‘‘ Why, Deacon! can it be ? 
Are you swearing ?—are you swearing?” ‘* Well, 
Parson,” replied the Deacon, “ I didn’t think of any 
one being near by; but the truth is, I never shall 
enjoy religion as long as I keep this cow !” 


Mr. M—-, of N: , a little village in Vermont, 
was so profane that oaths were the staple of his 
conversation. With his oxen he always swore, so 
that they knew no other language whatever. He 
became convinced, however, of the error of his 
ways, and joined the church. A few days after 
he had occasion to draw some logs, and yoked up 
his four oxen for the purpose. By great exertion 
he succeeded in getting them to the forest with the 
empty sled, but when a heavy log had been duly 
loaded he found it impossible to make the oxen pull 
together, or in the same direction, and finally, to 
pull at all. Loud and repeated vociferation was in 
vain; the oxen could not understand his Christian- 
ized terminology. At this juncture a neighbor, 
who had secretly followed him to the woods te see 
how well converted he would prove to be, and who 
had no scruples against swearing, came to his res- 
cue, swore the refractory “ boves”’ into obedience, 
and out of the forest to the house, where ‘he con- 
cluded a bargain for them on very low terms. 


Messrs. J and C——, two lawyers of Wis- 
consin, went to Mormon Cooley, in the county of 
La Crosse, one fine morning, for the purpose of 
trying a case before Mr. N , a Justice of the 
Peace. The case was replevin ; the property in dis- 
pute a pig. C——, the attorney for the defendant, 
put a little daughter of his client on the stand, as a 
witness to prove the ownership of the pig. She 
was very bashful, and would answer no questions 
asked her by the attorney. The Justice was her 
next neighbor, with whom she was well acquainted, 
and C suggested that the Justice had better ex- 
amine her himself, which he proceeded todo. He 
asked her if she knew who owned the pig in dis- 
pute? She answered, her father, and that she knew 
the pig very well. The next question was how she 
knew the pig? which she hesitated to answer, and 
which question was asked three or four times by 
the Justice. Finally, she turned very indignantly 
to the Justice, and said: ‘‘ Why, I know that pig 
as well as I do you or any other pig!” which caused 
quite a laugh at the expense of the Justice. 


A quiet family in the country were electrificd 
the other day by the receipt of a telegraphic dispatch 
from a daughter who was teaching in a distant city. 
The telegram was passed around and duly admired. 
The dashing boldness of the chirography came in 
for its share of praise. The old lady shook her 
head with an air of gratified pride as she ejaculated, 
slowly: *‘ Ann Maria allers did write like a man ; 
guess she’s ben takin’ writin’ lessons; this here 
beats her last letter all holler!” 


Grorce Kenyon (known locally as squealing 
George), an eccentric genius who formerly traveled 
the country, extending his pilgrimages through the 
sea-board towns of New England for quite a dis- 
tance along the coast, was netorious for his gift of 
telling large stories. During many years he regu- 
larly made his annual tour, doing a day’s work here 
and there for the farmers, but subsisting mainly on 
charity. In process of time he might be said to 


have become an institution. Appearing regularly 
| several times a year, with his short, stout figure. 
horse laugh, and stories growing bigger with each 
recital, there were few farm-houses where he diq 
not find, if not.exactly a welcome, what perhaps he 
prized more—a good meal and a night’s shelter, 4 
passage at arms is related as having occurred be. 
| tween him and a wide-awake Irish girl employed at 
| a place where he had spent the night. Endeavorine 
| to impress her with his importance, as one who had 
| traveled far and wide, he was stung by the apathy 
with which she received his communications. Pays. 
ing a moment, he glowered at her with his little 
| black eyes; then, with his hoarse voice quivering 
| with impotent rage, he ejaculated: ‘Traveled, 
marm! Think I hain’t traveled? I’ve ben tew 
| Liverpool, an’ Lunnun, and [his voice rising into a 
| harsh scream] I've seen the Church of England, an’ 
it’s bigger ’n Pawcatuck Bridge!” It may be add- 
ed that the Paweatuck Bridge alluded to was a 
name often applied to Tresterly, a village of several 
thousand inhabitants. 


Littrr Eddy B——n, of Washington, set the ta- 
ble in a roar, a few mornings ago, by his aptness of 
answer to the paternal questioning. Said his father; 

‘*Well, Eddy, your summer vacation has com. 
menced ; but you must not lay aside your studies 
altogether. You ought to write a short essay every 
few days.” 

“T don’t know what an essay is,” replied Master 
Ed, as if fearful that a confession of acquaintance 
with the art would involve an obligation for its ex- 
ercise. 

**Didn’t you ever read Josh Billings’s Lssay on 
the Mule?” inquired the father, with a view to 
elucidation. 

‘* No,” replied Ed, his eyes bright with the reflex 
of the mind’s illumination, ‘‘I never read that; 
but last summer I read C. S. A, that the rebels had 
branded on one !”” 

The ‘‘fond parient” is resolved that the boy's 
education be carefully looked to. 


A MEMBER of the North Carolina Convention, 
which recently sat at Raleigh, gives this one: 

Among the members was one from an eastern 
county, who was continually going around behind 
the President's chair and striking off a peculiar kind 
of match, which could be heard through all the 
house. One of the members who was speaking, be- 
coming very much annoyed, stopped, and then said: 
“Mr. President, I move that the honorable gentle- 
man from B County be compelled to defer his 
Fourth of July celebration till next Christmas !” 


Dvurine the past winter a little girl of our ac- 
quaintance attended the wedding of her brother, 
and, judging by the sequel, was very much struck 
by one line of the marriage-service, which she un- 
derstood literally. A few days after, passing through 
the room where the bride was sitting in the lap of 
her liege lord, she exclaimed, with all the simplici- 
ty imaginable: ‘‘ Jo have and to hold!” 


Astory about smoking has lately been “ smoked 
out” by a friend of the Drawer, and though hitherto 
| only promulgated among the friends of the family, 
| is worthy of more extensive hearing : 





| A widow, young and handsome, had a lover; but 


| although she had sworn not to marry again, every 
| day she seemed on the point of perjuring herself. 
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She had a particular aversion to tobacco. Oneday| ‘‘Yes,” replied B——, ‘it is necessary to be 
her lover screwed his courage up so far as to ask per- | economical in these days. I have concluded to sell 
mission to smoke. The lady was bewildered with | my dog, because I can not afford to supply him with 
astonishment, but being told by the gentleman that | dry goods.” 

there was some affinity between love and a cigar, | Dry goods for a dog?” queries the friend. 

she assured him that if he could prove the fact he | “Of course,” rejoined B——. “ During the hot 
might convert her salon into atap-room. The lover | weather dogs Tequire muzzlin’, and my dictionary 
proceeded to argue that the flame of love could be | tells me that muslin is a species of dry goods !” 
lighted in various ways, just as there were several} ‘‘ Good-morning !” said the friend, and passed on, 
modes of lighting a cigar—by a pipe-light, by the 
cigar of another person, and by a lucifer. In youth | A New Hampsutirr friend writes: 

the head was inflamed too quickly by love, just as Dear Drawer,—The weather has been exces- 
some cigars burned out too speedily. There was, | sively warm for the past few days, even here, among 
perhaps, some danger if love were extinguished, but | the Granite Hills; and during one of those swelter- 
if the fire of a cigar went out it could easily be re-| ing days, when it seemed an exertion even to eat 
lighted. The pure flame of love, however, like a | one’s regular meals, it is not strange that the cook 
good cigar, never was burned out. The lady was | who prepares them should complain bitterly. We 
convinced by the arguments. The lover was so | have in that capacity a good, honest Irish girl, not 
earnest that his cigar was extinguished, while he long in this country, who thought the thermometer 
talked and discontinued to smoke it. The widow | ranged higher than the law aliowed, and to assure 
looked at the fire, suddenly recollected that an offer | herself on that point, asked one of the men ‘‘ how 
of marriage had been made to her, and, in a mild | much is the thermometer above Cesar?” 

voice, said, ‘* Henry, light your cigar.” 








Tue following comes from Nebraska City : 
HAvine occasion last spring, about town-meeting A few days ago an honest miner from Colorado 
time, to spend a few days in one of the central | had his pocket-book stolen containing sundry green- 
towns of this State, a little matter of business in- | backs and several nuggets, one of which was of a 
duced me to call upon a very original specimen of | peculiar wedge shape. 
the ‘‘ American gentleman of African descent,” an| Our worthy Marshal soon scented out and arrest- 
importation from Secessia, who, being an excellent | ed a suspicious character, upon whose person the 
shoemaker, had ‘*sot up business,” and by his in- | nuggets were found. Upon the examination the 
dustry had begun to reap quite a harvest of postal | prisoner brought forward a Dutchman to prove that 
currency—which fact added not a little to his native | the nuggets found with him were his, and that the 
dignity of character. Ile attended to the wants of | witness had seen them in his possession previous to 
his customers with all the politeness and affability | the theft. The Dutchman was sworn and told his 
of a two-thousand dollar clerk at Stewart's. Be-| story, and was cross-examined by C , plaintiff's 
ing assured that I would have to wait but a mo- | attorney, who asked him if one of these nuggets he 
ment, and seeing that Phil was very talkative, I | described was thinner at one end than the other. 
concluded it would be a favorable epportunity to | “ V-o-s?” says Dutchie. ‘I ask you,” says C 
get my ‘‘understanding” improved in more ways | ‘if one of these nuggets you describe was thinner 
than one. Matters connected with the war very | at one end than at the other?” “Oh! No, it vos 











naturally became the subject of conversation, and I 
asked Phil what he thought of the relative merits 
of Northern and Southern soldiers as fighting men ? 
“Well,” says Phil, “in a fair, open field fight, I 
think the Yankee boys could whip ’em easy; but 
the pesky gorillas never fit fair; they'd skulk into 
the woods, and climb up into the ambushes, and shoot 
every Union man they could see, and we couldn't 
getat’em! Besides, they'd steal every thing they 
could lay hands on; why, they’d steal the molasses 
off from a sick nigger’s pancake!” Phil had my 
sympathy. 

Speaking of town-meeting, I asked Phil how he 
should vote. Drawing himself up to the import- 
ance of the question, and not wishing to inform me 
that he hadn’t been sufficiently reconstructed to ex- 
ercise that high privilege, he replied, ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
know; I’ve thought on that subject mightily. The 
fact is, when I came here and sot up business the 
Democrats they patronized me, and the Abolition- 
ists they patronized me. So I think, on the whole, 
T'll remain mutual, and not vote at all!” When 
town-meeting came Phil was mutual. 





Durrxe the heat of summer B—— purchased a 
hat of exaggerated dimensions, and a friend re- 
marked, on seeing it for the first time, that B—— 
was evidently studying economy, inasmuch as he 
had provided himself with a head-covering for the 
summer, and his cow with substantial food for the 


dicker mit one end as it vos mit de odder !” 

A shout was raised, and the Dutchman retired 
from the witness-stand with a bewildered look, mut- 
tering to himself, “ It vos dicker!” 








Op Father C had long been a traveling 
preacher, but finally settled down on a good fat 
farm, on which he raised grain to sell. Some of 
those who have not the fear of the law before their 
eyes reported that Father C had two half-bush- 
els—one full-grown, one not so big. C—— was 
very fond of administering reproof to all, both saints 
and sinners (and, by-the-by, he had very little re- 
gard for time, place, or politeness). There was a 
little Italian, nicknamed Johnny Cado, living near 
Father C——’s, on whom C——’s wit was lavished 
without stint. One day Johnny came to C for 
some corn, and there being several of the neighbors 
present, C—— thought to exercise his wit on poor 
Johnny by way of pretended reproof for his wicked- 
ness. Johnny bore it for a time meekly, but, final- 
ly, he said: “‘ Mr. C——, do you suppose there are 
seats enough in heaven for all who will go there ?” 
“Yes,” said C ; ‘*why do you ask such a ques- 
tion?” “Why,” said Johnny, “T thought that if 
you had any fears on the subject you might take 
along your litle half-bushel !” 














Our little girl of three has lately had the privi- 
lege of attending church a few times. Last Sun- 





winter. 


day her mother and grandmother, with other mem- 
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bers of the church, after services were through and 
congregation dismissed, remained, on invitation of 
the clergyman, to transact some business of the 
church proper. When about half-way home Joey 
first missed her mother, and inquired where she was. 
Being informed that the minister wished her to stop 
a short time where we had the meeting, she made 
the same inquiry as to her grandmoth»r and re- 
ceived a similar answer. She then proposed to go 
back herself, but was told that she was not wanted 
there. Reflecting a moment, and pouting a little, 


she replied: ‘I guess I could stop if I had my silk | 


hat on!” 


| 
| 
| 


| 
WE are glad to see that there is such a ‘‘ good 


state of feeling,’’ as the papers say, in some parts 
of the South. The following indication is from 
Mobile: 

On my way home last evening I was compelled 
to stop at my grocer’s, to procure some articles for 
home consumption, and while there one or two 
friends dropped in. The grocer had recently re- 
ceived an invoice of English ale which he was strong- 
ly recommending, and to prove it was good, opened 
a bottle and asked us totry it. The weather being 
quite warm the ale was remarkably frisky, when 
one of the party remarked to the grocer: ‘‘I say, 
S , do you want to know how you can sell more 
ale?” 
could doit. ‘‘ Well, I will tell you—sell less froth !” 
Of course another bottle had to be opened. Among 
the articles I had to purchase was some soap for the 
kitchen and laundry, and the grocer advised me to 
buy “ Babbitt’s.” Speaking of ‘* Babbitt,” says he, 
“*T saw his picture in one of the illustrated week- 
lies as one of the self-made men.” This brought 
our joker out again. Says he, ‘‘S——, don’t you 
know what caused ‘ Babbitt’ to rise so fast?” ‘‘I 
do not,” was the reply; ‘‘can you tell me?” 


difficult part of the duties of the editorial chair is to 
decline gracefully. The following is an example 
of what excellence in this branch of editorial duty 
can be attained by long experience. The story js 
true. ‘‘Iannah” sent what she considered a won- 
derful poem, to be published in the 
this note : 

“I send you a poem on Spring, which, out of respect to 
yourself and paper, you are at liberty to publish." 

The ode, the merest hash of bombastic ignorance, 
was disposed of as follows: 


» With 


** Hanoah says she sends usa poem out of respect to our, 
selves. Out of respect to our readers we decline.” 


Tne children have been noted for their innocent 
mistakes, which cover parents with confusion, ever 
since the Drawer published the smart story of the 
little girl who exclaimed to her mortitied papa, re- 
specting a bald-headed visitor, ‘‘Oh! papa, Mr. 
Jones has got another face on top of his head!” 
This month we have the story of a little girl who 
was reading in her turn at family-prayers, an aunt 
of strong secession proclivities being a visitor in the 
family. The little one, as her turn came around, 
demurely read: ‘‘ Alexander the copperhead did me 
much evil.” We think Paul the Apostle would not 
have liked Copperheads any better than he did 


| * Alexander the coppersmith,” 


S—— was very anxious to know how he | 


‘*Why, yes, of course I can—it was done by yeast | 


powders!” ‘Soldagain! Cato, bring another bot- 
tle of ale!” One would have supposed that both 
parties were now satisfied. Not so. Our joker 
says: ‘* Speaking of good things, the editor of the 
Times got off a good thing last night.” ‘‘ What 
was it?” says S——. ‘A dirty shirt!” was the | 
reply. And S—— said he was going home ; and so | 
did I. 


A FRIEND in Nevada has a smart child, of whom | 
he says: 


Our legal friends sometimes overshoot the mark 
in their pleadings—as, for example: 

Some weeks since the case of a sister of a man 
deceased against the administrators came up in one 
of our circuit courts. The plaintiff brought suit for 
twenty-six hundred dollars, amount claimed for 
thirteen years’ services, during which time she had 
attended to and taken care of her brother, who had 
died without rewarding her pecuniarily for her real- 
ly invaluable devotion. 

There being a great number of cases in court, by 
consent of counsel the matter was submitted to three 
referees, who, after hearing the arguments pro and 
con, were to decide whether the bill should be al- 
lowed or not. At the appointed time the room was 
crowded with spectators, and no little interest was 
manifested in the result, The counsel for the plaint- 
iff, a sedate and solemn man, concluded that the 


| best way to secure his ends was by adopting the 
| pathetic. 


Accordingly he began : 
‘* Gentlemen, for thirteen long years did my cli- 
ent devote herself to her unfortunate brother. With 


We think ‘our Mondie,” two and a half years | an affection such as only a sister can feel did she 


old, is the smartest and cutest child in these parts. | 
Upon rising a little earlier than common a few morn- 
ings ago, and going out into the yard, he noticed, | 
what to him was an unusual thing, a dense fug, | 
which hid from view every thing a little distance | 
off. Running to the door he called to us, at the top | 
of his voice, “‘ Do come and see the big air!” 


Anout the time of the advent of copper toes, 
Professor L-——, of Evanston, Illinois, was cate- 
chising a class of Sunday scholars in Iowa. Among 
other questions he asked Willie if he had a new | 
heart. ‘No, thir,” frankly answered the little 
fellow, poking his fat legs over the seat-back, “‘ but 
I’ve got thum new booths!” The grave Professor 
smiled a quaint smile, and the subject dropped with 
the dropping of the boots. 


Tue Drawer is acquainted with editors, and sym- 





pathizes with them in their trials. Not the least 


minister to his every want. Patiently, faithfully 
she toiled, never complaining, never unwilling, 
never murmuring. And never was she rewarded, 
except in that inward consciousness of having done 
a noble and self-sacrificing deed. Yes, gentlemen, 
for thirteen long years she toiled and labored, and 
during that time she never received enough to buy 
her a pair of pantaloons !” 

The perfect simplicity of this forgetfulness of his 
client’s sex was so apparent, and the mistake so 
natural, the flight from the pathetic to the broad 
ridiculous was so sudden and complete that the ef- 
fect can scarcely be imagined. 


We have had a specimen in the Drawer before of 
the poetic wit of the “prominent member of the 
bar” (a distinguished Judge, by-the-way) referred to 
in the following extract: 

Two cousins claimed an account, each against the 
other, and litigated very spiritedly. The case was 








tr 
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reported as ‘Owen Kerr vs. Owen Kerr.” While 
this trial was in progress a prominent member of 
the bar, possessing a decided poetical turn of mind, 
composed the following lines on the true merits of 


the case, which are too good to be lost, though not 


legitimately belonging to the regular “ law report :” 


OWEN KERR US. OWEN KERR. 
If the strife in this case is extremely perverse, 
‘Tis because "tis between a couple of ** Kerrs.” 
Fach Owen is Owen—but here lies the pother— 
To determine which Owen is owin’ the other. 
Each Owen swears Owen to Owen is owin’, 
And each alike certain, dog-matic, and knowin’— 
But ‘tis hoped that the Jury will not be deterred 
From finding which “ Kerr" the true debt has incurred ; 
Thus settling which Owen by owin" has failed, 
And that justice *twixt Kerrs has not been cur-tailed. 





Tue somewhat eccentric and good-hearted Gen- 
eral T——, who lived in Newport, opposite Cincin- 
nati, and died a few years since a millionaire, though 
very wealthy was rather close, and not always ready 
to pay his debts. Or: one occasion a Mr. W—, 
who had considerable dealings with him, called on 
him for a settlement. The General was overbear- 
ing and profane, W. was earnest and decided. 
One word brought on another, until there seemed 
no hope of a settlement. The General cursed and 
swore, W. retorted. Inthe midst of the dispute 
a servant announced dinner. The General invited 
W— to dine with him. “No!” says W “Ba 
will never eat with such a grand old rascal as you 
are!” The General blandly replied, ‘* My friend, 
business is business, but hospitality is hospitality.” 
Ww did dine with the General, and after dinner 
they had but very little trouble in settling their 
differences. 

















Ow another occasion the General was taken sud- 
denly ill with the cramp colic, and it was feared he 
would die. He had quite a number of slaves, and 
among them was old Harry, a very pious old darkey. 
The General requested that Harry and the other 
slaves be called in immediately to pray for him. 
They came in, and knelt and prayed with all their 
might, the General rubbing his body and groaning 
in agony. After a while he said he felt some easier, 
and again looking round on his blacks he exclaim- 
ed, “You black rascals, stop praying and go to 
your work! I thirk I shall get well now!” 





For some time during the early part of the war 
the Eighteenth Regulars were quartered at Camp 
Thomas, a few miles north of Columbus. One night 
one of the guards contrived to take with him a bot- 
tle of whisky, on which he got rather boozy. While 
in this condition Lieutenant K——, who was officer 
of the day, came along on his rounds. The guard 
had remaining sense enough to call out, ‘‘ Who 
comes there?” The usual reply was given. Judge 
of the officer’s surprise when the drunken guard 
answered: ‘* Well, ze officer of ze day better be 
getting in, for if ze officer of ze night catches him 
out he’ll give him fits !” 





Amone the numerous hands employed a few 
years since in the repair-shops of the Columbus and 
Indianapolis Railroad there was an old German by 
the name of Sites, and a young fellow, Jim W——. 
It was Jim’s delight to tease Sites on every occasion 
that offered. One of his most common ways of 
doing so was to stick his hands in his pockets, open 
his mouth and eyes to their utmost extent, and gape 


at Sites whenever he came near. This was uncom- 
plainingly borne for a long time, until one day, 
when Jim was gaping as usual, Sites marched up to 
him, shaking his fist, and broke out with: “ Young 
man, I dells you one dings—ere is one place up dat 
is goot; dere is one place down dat is bad, and he 
open his mouth for you just so wide as do you for 


me!” Jim never gaped at the old man again. 





THERE must have been a vast amount of fun in 
| the army in spite of the sober work which it had to 
| do, for many correspondents from all parts of the 
| Union, now that the war is over, are sending to the 
| Drawer their reminiscences, and camp stories, and 


| practical jokes. Among them we find this from 


| Michigan concerning General Richardson: 


The General was sauntering along toward a fort 


| which was in course of erection not far from head- 





quarters, dressed in his usual uniform for fatigue— 
namely, citizen’s pants, undress coat, and an old 
straw-hat which had once been white, but was now 
two or three shades nearer the General’s own com- 
plexion. Along came a dashing city staff-officer, 
in white gloves, and trimmed off with gold lace to 
the very extreme of military regulations. He was 
in search of General Richardson, but did not know 
him personally. Reining up his horse some little 
distance from the General, he shouted; 

‘* Hello, old fellow! can you tell me where Gen- 
eral Richardson’s head-quarters are ?” 

The General pointed out the tent to him, and the 
young officer went dashing along without saying 
‘*Thank you.” The General then turned on his 
heel and went back to his tent, where he found the 
officer making a fuss because there was no orderly 
to hold his horse. Turning to General R., as he 
came up, he said: 

‘““ Won't you hold my horse while I find General 
Richardson ?” 

‘*Oh yes, certainly,” said he. 

After hitching the horse to a post near by, the 
General walked into the tent, and, confronting 
young pomposity, he said, in his peculiar twang: 

‘* Well, Sir, what will you have?” 





AnotuerR: While in command of the ‘‘ Sumner 
Division” one of the * Irish brigade” mistook him 
for a fellow-private, and called out to him, “ Hello, 
pardner, give us a chaw!” The Ceneral pulled 
forth one of those long, dry plugs of tobacco called 
‘“* Home Manufacture.” The Irishman cut off what 
he thought would be two or three days’ rations for 
him, and returned the remainder, with the inquisi- 
tive remark, ‘* Bully boy, what regiment do yez 
belong to?” 

The General, with all the meekness of a chicken 
thief, told him he was General Richardson, and the 
Irishman moved off to camp ‘‘on the double-quick,” 
to make his report to the bovs. 





Ir our Illinois friend has any more stories as 
good as this the Drawer will keep a corner for 
them; meanwhile, thanks for a good beginning: 

A rich congregation in F—— worshiped in a very 
poor and very smoky meeting-house. The Societ y 
had been cailed together to provide the means to 
repair the building. Old Deacon B—— was ap- 
pointed chairman, and opened with ‘a long prayer, 
after which he called upon Brother T—— to state 
the object of the meeting. Brother T—— arose, 
and, with great gravity, said: “* My brethren, this 
meeting has been called for the purpose of provid- 
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ing the means fo repair the Lord’s smoke-house !” 
Something like a smile lit up the countenance of 
the assembly, and the necessary funds were forth- 
with contributed. 


Onx of the “ juvenile bibers,” who probably does 
like dager, and doesn't like to ‘‘ save” at the loss of 
his pleasures, thinks the Drawer has been ‘‘ sold” 
in the story of the German porter. The “ juve- 


| of the early settlers. Old Smith went up to New 
| York some eighty or ninety years ago. Strolling 
| along the then fashionable thoroughfare of Broad 
| Street, he was attracted by a new jewelry store, and 
stopped to look in the window. The jeweler seeing 
such a shabby fellow staring in at his goods walked 
| to the door and kept a sharp eye on the stranger, 
Smith, having finished his survey, walked into the 
| store and accosted the proprietor: “ I say, Mister, 


nile” is mistaken. The Drawer can introduce him | what are them there buckles worth?” pointing to a 
to a man who owns now a large share in one of the | pair of handsome gold knee-buckles displayed in 
largest hotels in New York city. Less than twenty | the window. The jeweler took a survey of him, 
years ago this man was a porter, and the secret of | and now concluded that he was some farm laborer, 


his success was just that of the German porter, that 
when he wanted a glass of lager ‘‘so bad that he 
couldn't do without it,” he just didn’t get it. There | 
is an old proverb, “A penny saved is two-pence 


who had a desire to shine on Sundays, but was ig- 
norant of the quality and value of the coveted arti- 
cle. He replied, ‘‘ They are solid gold.” ‘TI didn't 
ax what they were; I axed the price,” replied 


earned.” Try it, and see if it’s true. | Smith. ‘Do you think you have money enough 
| to pay for them?” said the jeweler, in a bantering 

An old subscriber in Wisconsin, who has appeared | tone. ‘‘If I haven't, I guess I could soon borrer 
in the Drawer before, sends the following item, of | it,” replied Smith, somewhat “riled.” The jeweler 
special interest, we imagine, to the internal revenue | laughed. ‘‘ If you will stand outside and find some 
collector of “ Thad’s” district : | one who will lend you the money on your own se- 

We have here a fixture, ‘‘ an old resident,” called | curity, I will give you the buckles,” said he. Smith 
Thad S——, who is something of a philosopher. | assented, and went out. Ina few minutes he looked 
The other night he awoke from atroubled sleep and | in and said, ‘‘ Here comes a man'll lend me the mon- 
began saying, ‘* Death and Taxes!” intimating there | ey!” The jeweler stepped to the door and looked 
could be no escape from either. His moaning and | out. One of the city bankers was approaching, who 
groaning awoke his wife, who said, ‘‘Mr. S——, | was well known to the jeweler. Curiosity to ses 
what is the matter?” All the reply she could get | the result kept him quiet. As soon as the banker 
was, “‘ Death and Taxes!” She says, “‘Mr.S——, | came up Smith coolly addressed him: ‘I say, 
you are prepared to die, I trust.” The reply was, | friend, can you lend me $40 or $50 if I want ‘em ?” 
“Yes, I’m prepared for death, but not for the | In an instant the banker's wallet was out: “ Yes, 
taxes!” Mr. Smith, $500 if you want them.” The jeweler 
was astonished, and still more so when the banker 
introduced ‘‘Mr. Smith, his particular friend, one 
of the richest men on Long Island!” Like the 
above tin peddler, he had never seen wealth in that 
shape before. 
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One who tells many good stories has sent a couple 
to the Drawer from Indiana. They have not lost 
their flavor by transmission through the mails, as 
some of the local jests seem to do: 

Old S——, who died a few years since, was one | 
of the earliest settlers in Southeastern Indiana. He | 
lived in a little hovel, on the Great Miami ‘‘ Bot- 
toms,” with only one room, hogs and chickens in- 
habiting the same room with-himself and wife. 
Though very ignorant, he was very kind-hearted 
and hospitable. A Yankee ‘‘tin peddler’ once 
stopped at his house near dinner-time and inquired | ful until he heard of a former Down-East flame liv- 
if he could get his dinner? ‘‘ Certainly,” replied | ing in ‘‘ York State,” when, it appears, he took the 
S——. He ate dinner on a flour-barrel head, and | steam-boat line to pay a visit before yielding him- 
then asked what was to pay? ‘ Nothing.” The | self up to his engagements. Lucy, cast down by 
peddler insisted, saying, ‘‘ You are too poor to give | this apparent desertion, thus gives vent to her grief: 
me adinner for nothing.” S—— positively refused, 
and the peddler left, thanking them kindly for their 
hospitality, and expressing his sympathy for their 
‘* poverty-stricken lot.” He traveled through the 
Bottoms, disposing of his ware, and at evening got 
his supper a little farther on. He asked who those 
poor people were with whom he took dinner; and 
wanted to know “if his host and the neighbors could 
not help them a little?” The answer came from 
the “guidwife:” ‘‘ Hora, man, Bire S—— could 
buy you, and a hundred more like you, if you was 
black! He's worth hundreds of thousands!” The 
peddler was astonished, never having seen wealth in 
that shape before. 

S—— was the owner of nearly two thousand acres 
of the rich alluvial at the junction of the Ohio and 
Great Miami rivers, and the old lady did not at all 
exaggerate his wealth. 
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Tue Drawer has received a pome entitled ‘* The 
Soul’s Last Sight.” Whether it is original or se- 
lected the Drawer, in spite of its extensive reading 
and classical attainments, is unable to decide. It 
contains the history of a young lady who became 
enamored of a certain John Smith, who was faith- 
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He's gone! across the sudzy see 
He's crost the lakey watter! 
To sea Jerushey Anjyline, 
Ben Smither’s oldest dawter. 
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Mi heart is broak! I soon shall di, 
Oh cruel, cruel John! 

And when I'm ded and berrayed 
I hope you'll look upon 


cay 


The gras that grose upon my tume, 
Down in the woods so dark, 

Where all is sad and silent glume 
And streeked skwirrels bark. 


And when your out at nite as late 
As eleven o'clock or later, 

And heer the wind whine thro’ the tall popped pine, 
Oh!!! think uv Lucy Baker. 
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And ef ye marry that Jerushey 
Yuve crost the laix to get, 

Remember that your deerist Lucy 
Died in konsekwence uv it. 


A sm™MILar anecdote used to be told, when I was 
a boy and lived on Long Island, of old Smith, one 
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